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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The appearance of this contribution to the International Numismata Orientalia 
has been much delayed by the failure of my sight, which has latterly proved a 
serious hindrance in the revision of the press, and more especially so in the 
re-examination and description of the coins themselves. 

The difficulty of correcting proofs by means of the ear alone must be obvious, 
and will suffice to explain many of the typographical errors that would have been 
removed had the slips chanced to pass under my own eye. 

In describing some of the coins here noticed, I had to trust chiefly to memory, 
which, notwithstanding the cheerful aid rendered by members of my own family, 
and by several friends, often left me in doubt and perplexity. 

The plan I have followed in this essay has been to give a slight historical sketch of 
the principal southern rulers who issued dynastio coinages, as far as the limited 
means at my disposal would admit. Where the data for these were wanting or 
defective, I have indulged in greater detail, especially where the received history, 
such as it is, appeared to be inexact, or the chronology faulty or open to question. 
My speculations on these points may be amended and adjusted as the progress of 
the South Indian Archoeological Survey brings more comprehensive evidence to light. 

Kesiding in a distant part of this country, I have had to depend for the leading 
facts, in a great measure, on my own' library and on my own original collection 
of coins. Aided by these, it has been my aim merely to givo such a sketch of tho 
monetary system of tho Hindu principalities of the south, as will assist future 
numismatists to enter more fully into the coinage of the different dynasties. 
Hitherto specimens of earlier coins have rarely been met with, not bccauso they 
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author’s preface. 


were wanting, but because when found, as they are, in considerable numbers, 
they are at once converted into articles of modem use. When, however, the 
demand for them now manifested has given to them an extrinsic value, in excess 
of the market price of bullion, they will find their way more readily into the hands 
of collectors. 

In conclusion, I must express my gratitude to Mr. Edward Thomas, the 
superintending editor of the International Nujiismata Orientalia, for the constant 
aid ho has afforded inc, notwithstanding his own important and absorbing pursuits, 
not only in tho shape of frequent advice and annotations, but in the arrangement and 
description of the plates, which are almost entirely his work. I have also to thank 
General G. G. Pearse, C. B., for his liberality in placing the contents of his own 
valuable collection at my free disposal, and for .the ready assistance he has afforded 
me in arranging my own specimens when I was unable to do so from the failure of 
my sight and on all other occasions when I consulted him ; Dr. Codrinqton and 
Mr. J. Gibbs for similar contributions of the early ooins of Western India ; and 
Mr. P. Bamaswami Bajc, Professor of Tamil in London University, for his readings 
of the legends on the Pandyan coins. Nor must I omit to acknowledge the aid 
I have received from my old Tamil instructor, Samuel Pillay, late of the Yepery 
Mission, Madras. 

I have interchanged frequent communications with Bishop Caldwell while in 
England, with Dr. Gundert of Calw in Wurtomberg, and Dr. Host of the India 
Office Library, to all of whom 1 must now express my grateful thanks. Colonel Yule 
has kindly undertaken to superintend the correction of the map. 


WoiriLi*, Hawick N.B., November 15, 1884. 


WALTER ELLIOT. 
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“ The following compare tire view of the Devanfigari and the Tamil alphabet exhibits the relatione which the one bean to . 
the other" (Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, page 13). 

VoWELIk 

Sanskrit : «,d: », i : u, 4: p. r 1 •’ fri** — i: «»'• — A: «A: w; A. 

Tamil: a, d‘: i t t: u t 6; : e t i: ti: #, 6: U: A. 


Consonant*. 

Gntturale, Sanskrit: A, AA: g, g\: ng. Dentals, 

Tamil: A, — : — ; ng. 

, Palatals, Sanskrit : cA, c AA : j, jk : A. Labi.Ji, 

Tamil: eA, A, 


Sanskrit: (, tk: d, ik: n. 
Tamil : t, — : —, — : w. 

Sanskrit : p, fk : A, AA ; m. 
Tamil: * m. 


Linguals, Sanskrit: f, /A: & 4h: *. Smirowels Sanskrit : 

Tamil: f, — : — : *• Tamil: 

Sibilants and Aspirate, Sanskrit : # (or /), iA, #, A. 

Tamil : — 


y» r t *» •• 

y» *» •; n /» *• 
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METHODS OF TRANSLITERATION suggested by different authorities r, for the purpose of reproducing IN ROMAN TYPE, 
THE CRITICAL EQUIVALENTS OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABETS, with the compromise suggested for 
THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA.-(Cola 8, 9.) 



The diacritical dote may he omitted at option, but preferentially where the original text aeeompaniee the romanized version . 

No l.->PcrRMn Grammar. London, 1828. No. 2.— London, 1841. No. 6. — Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. London, 1867. 

No. 3.— -Fenian Dictionary. London, 1852, No. 7. — Arabic Lexicon. London, 1863-74. 

No. 4.^-Grammairo Pcrsniic. Paris, 1832. No. 8.— The International Nnmiemata Oriental in— Persian, etc. 

No. 5.— Arabic Grammar. London, 1874-75. No. 9 .—The International Numismata Orientalia— Arabic. 
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ERRATA. 


Some errors have crept into the Map, which was not submitted for final 
revision, but only the two following are mentioned. 

pp. 4, 14, 37, 89, 108, etc. The province of Tondamandolam botwcon tho 
Eastern Ghats and tho Palar river, corresponding with tho modem districts of North 
and South Arcot, is omitted. Tho Tondaman, prominently inserted in Tanjorc, hood 
of tho petty chief of Pudukotah, did not exist at tho same early poriod. 

p. 108. Tho western boundary of Cholamandalam, Kutakeri or Kotakarci, is 
synonymous with the modem Kodagu or Coorg. 
p. 5. For ‘ Kabburga ’ read ‘ Kalburga.’ 
p. 24. For ' Gougadh ’ read ‘Jougadh.’ 
p. 39. For 1 Musulipatum ' read ‘ Masulipetam.' 
p. 44, line 22. For ‘specimens’ read ‘coins.’ 
pp. G3, 57. For ‘ Ala-ud-din ’ read ‘ ’A14-ud-d(n.’ 

p. 59, line 19. After ‘Not worth a cash’ add ‘Gund. Mol. Diet. p. 245, s.v.’ 
pp. 91, 93. For ‘Anegundi’ read ‘Anagundi.’ 






COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The part of India to which tho following Section of the International Numismata 
Oriontalia refers is that lying to the south of the Narbada (Narmada) river, and the 
Vindhya Mountains, now known as tho Dakhan, to distinguish it from Ilindustun proper, 
a term which, in its restricted senso, is confined to Northern India. Between them lies 
an extensive tract of hill and forest, the Highlands of Central India, which forms not only 
a geographical, but also an ethnographical boundary, separating tho Aryan from tho Dravidian 
races. Tho latter, although not the first occupants of the land, preceded tho Aryans. They 
appear to have arrived by successive immigrations from their Trans-nimalayan seats, driving 
out or enslaving the aboriginal inhabitants, and each new swarm pushing tho preceding arrivals 
onwards until they settled into their several localities, where tiicy now form the Tamilian, 
Canarese, Telugu, and other communities. In tho course of those displacements, some, unable 
to find a resting-place in the plains, betook themselves to the Highland ri gion, where they have 
preserved their primitive character in feature, language, and manners, with little change . 1 

Before being restricted to their present limits, the Dravidians, ns may be inferred from 
scattered communities of their race still subsisting in the Sub-lliraalayan region, the R&jmahul 
Hills, etc., appear to have been spread over Northern India, whence they were ejected by 
another race of intruders from the north-west. The Aryans, after establishing themselves in 
the Punjab, eventually became the predominant power in the Qangetic valley, but they do not 
appear to have crossed the Vindhyon barrier in force, or to have gained a permanent footing 
in the Dakhan . 1 This did not hinder them from maintaining a friendly intercourse with their 
southern neighbours. When the traditionary Agastya, overcoming the obstacles interposed by the 
mountainous regions, penetrated into tho south , 3 he found a people enjoying advancod institutions 

1 They an comprehended trader the general Sanscrit term of ^applied this tern to the country on their right hind, which thus 
Dalnhwdpatkqjamaiiat, of whom a list is given in Wilson's San* became synonymous with umth. In like manner the country 
scrit Dictionary, swi race, p. 396. The only one of these now found *before (pirva) then became phria, and purab — tail ; and the 
existing, under the names therein given, as an independent clan, inhabfyrats pio-hgat or easterns. Another word for east, priehi, 
are the Sivaras, who occupy a district to the west of Canjam. supplied the Greeks with their namo of iVesii for the people of 
To these may be added the Khonds, GomjU, Bhils, Sautals, and the Gungetic valley. 

other rude tribee. * Hence the additional name or title given to him of Vindya* 

* The Sanscrit word Dakthir.a (vulgo dekhan) signifies right Kuta, Viudhya-humbler'. Wilson, Diet. p. 773. 
ns distinguished from Igfl. The Aryans, coming from the west, 
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NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 


and a literature of their own, which enabled them to appreciate the elegance of the Sanscrit 
language, and to profit by the Aryan learning, of which it was the depositary. At the same 
time they imparted, not unacceptably, to their visitors, all that they knew themselves . 1 Nor 
did the mutual advantage of these new relations end here. Thenceforward Sanscrit continued 
to be sedulously cultivated in conjunction with native literature, and in after-ages, when the 
existence of the former was imperilled by the wars and political convulsions that overwhelmed 
its original seat, it not only found an asylum in the South , 2 * * * * * but was transmitted in its most 
approved condition to modem times . 8 * * But although the Dravidians were not tko earliest settlers, 
and although they have not been exempt, and that in no small degree, from external influences, it 
is from them that the civilized part of the Dakhan derives its characteristic features in language 
and institutions. Among the latter may especially be noticed its monetary system, and the coins 
in which it is expressed. These occur in great varioty in all parts of the country, according to 
the rango of the dynasties from which they originated. But here a preliminary difficulty 
at # onco presents itself. The history of these Powers has never been written. Nor is this all. 
In some instances the territorial names of the countries over which they reigned have been 
.changed and their limits altered. The sites of some of their capitals arc unknown, or are 
only recognized by inscriptions (fortunately not rare), and by the coins found among their ruins. 
Even these, when discovered, aro too often without legends or dates, by which they can be 
assigned to their proper authors. The principal and most important of the states of tho Dakhan 
uroso in the northern part *if tho country, the physical character of which was favourable to 
their territorial aggrandizement. The natural aspects of tho southern districts, on the other 
hand, kept tho people. distinct from their northern neighbours, and their relations were confined 
in a great measuro to transactions among themselves. Tho most remarkable feature of North 
Dakhan is an extensive table-land rising on the north from the Valley of tho Tapti, and 
bounded on the west by the Sahyadri Mountains. Most of our maps exhibit well-defined ranges 


1 That Dravidian literature had been highly eulti . a ted by native 
students at an early period cannot be disputed. But the pre- 
ference of European scholars for the study of Sanscrit hus kept 
its merits too much in the shndo, although it has not been possiblo 
to ignore them altogether, Ih-ofessor Max M tiller admits that 
there are grounds for believing that the Tailtiriya or Block 

Yajar Veda hnd been studied and annotated by tho non- Aryans 
of I) rh villa, from which he draws a gratuitous inference adverse 
to its antiquity (Sans. Lit. 2nd ed. p. 334) ; and he refers to 

Dr. Weber’* notice of a northern pandit quoting with respect 

the comment* of l)&k*hinAtya§ on Vedic subjects. According to 

Buruell, tho science of grammar {vydkarana) was cultivated in 
the south from a very early period, n-t as derived from Sanscrit, 
hut us communicated from a divine source, in other words, as 

being of indigenous origin (Aindra Gram., 1876, pp 5, 15, 63; 

66, 67, etc.). It has further been held that the Sanscrit phonetic 
system was derived (in part at least) from the south, and that the 

original Aryan alphabet was 11 superseded by tho more exact and 

Qpproprintc system of tho south ” (E. Thomas, in Priusep's Essays, 

vol. ii. p. 50; and Dynasty of the Guptas, p. 31, wo/#), and 

certainly the harsh sounds of the ccrobral consonants agree 


better with the rugged tones of tho Turanian dialects than with 
the polished utterance of the Ary an tongues. Dr. Gundert has 
pointed out the not inconsiderable number of Dravidian roots 
adopted into Sanscrit, a fact persistently ignored by northern 
pundits (Zeit. Morg. Gesch. vol. xxiii. p. 517), to which Dr. 
Caldwell adds his testirhony in the Second Edition of his Com- 
parative) Grammar, p. 464, et $eq. 

* 11 It must never be forgotten/* Burnell observes, “ that under 
the barbarian kings of Southern India . . . Sanskrit literature 
flourished more than it perhaps had ever done before, and that 
not only did this foreign civilization reduce Southern India to 
order but even extended thence to the Malay Archipelago.” 
And ho adds, in a note, that the Javanese civilization was derived 
from Kalinga, and from Southern rather to an Northern India. 
— Preface, Burnell's Vam^abrahmana of the Sama Veda, p. xxxix. 

9 Several of the standard texts have been edited with much 
acceptance by southern scholars, and the most approved commen- 
taries on the Vedas were the work of the celebrated minister of 
Vijayunagar^ the last notable Hindu kingdom of the south. 
Burnell's Aindra Gram. 1676, pp. 6, 15, 63, 67, etc. ; Sir W. 
Jones on Vaivaswata, As. Res. vol. i. p. 230, 8vo. edition. 
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of hills on the north, the oast, and the south, but they are not really continuous like those on 
the west. On those three sides the plateau is denned by an abrupt slope or scarp, rising 
occasionally into detached groups of hills and rocky ridges unconnected with each other , 1 
but, sometimes, as at KamMkam-drug, Nagari-nose, and other places, attaining a considerable 
height. The eastern limit stretches in a southerly direction as far as Vcnkatagiri and Tripati, 
whence it slopes towards the south-west until it meets the Sahyadri chain at tho place where 
it is broken by the remarkable gap, Palghttt. Those natural limits are pierced by passes 
called ghftts, through which the roads are carried that afford access from tho low country 
(or Pdt/an-ghdt) to the upper plateau (or lluld-ghut). Hence tho boundary-lines have 
received the names of the h northern, eastern, and southern ghdts. It was on this elevated 
table-land of Kuntala, as it was originally callod, that the principal Hindu kingdoms 
known to us were established on the subjugation of tho aboriginal settlers. Hero, for about 
fourteen or fiftocn centuries, the Andhras, the Chalukyas, the Y&davas, and other dynasties 
ruled, until tho Mahommcdan conquest swept -over tho land, and continued in tho ascendant. 
With the destruction of Hindu States tho namo of Kuntala fell into disuse, and was 
replaced by three principal territorial designations, viz. Maharashtra, Karnataka, and Andhra, 
derived from the languages spoken by the inhabitants. A lino drawn from the city of 
Bidar to Sad&shivgarh on tho Malabar coast, curving first somewhat to the north, and then 
pursuing a south-west course, marks approximately tho division between tho Mah&ratta and 
tho Canarese inhabitants. A second line, carried nearly due South from tho samo point, 
a little west of Nandidrug, Adwani, and Kohir, separates the Tel ugu- speaking pcoplo of 
Andhra from tho Kamatuk, a term which by a strange perversion nas been transferred 
to the Tamil country, now known as the modern Carnatic. Of the maritime country 
on either side of Kuntala , 2 tho Konkan on the west has generally follow r ed tho fortunes 
of the dominant power above the gh&ts. The corresponding strip on the east side 
consisted of two provinces, Kalinga, reaching from the Mah&nodi to the God&vari, was the 
first settlement of the Andhras, and Vengi, which, extending from the God&vari to Nellore, 
belonged to tho Palluvas, an aboriginal or very early race, subjugated by the Chalukyus, 
first in the table-land, and afterwards in Vengi. Both fell under the sway of tho Chalukyas 
of R&jamahendri ; and the name of Vengi, like that of K.untala, became obsolete, while 
Kalinga still retains its name, although it is now rarely used. Subsequently it was added 
to the kingdom of Orissa. The rest of the Dakhan, from Nellore and tho gh&ts to tho 
sea, is the ancient Dr&vida-ddsam, the ltftid of the Tamilians, the typical as well as the 
oldest section (certainly in India) of the Dra vidian" family. From time immemorial it 
has been known as the country of the Choi a Chlra And P&ndyan princes, dynastic titles 
assumed by different families which have successively risen to eminence. The northerr 

1 Manual of Geology of India, 1879, rol. i. p. iv, introduction, proper ; 6 . Kai&taha ; 6. Varalatta ; 7. Barbara. But the lists 

* The Konkanas generally (Saptakonkana) were — 1 . K&taja ; vary, and some show Kura and Mushika, as the two most 
S. Tula or Tulunga ; 8. Got or Gora rishtra ; 4. Konkana southerly districts, but they are, in fact, subdivisions of K4ra)a. 
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portion, or Cholamandalam, 1 extended from tho Kaveri to tho Pular, to which was added 
by tho conquest of tho Kurumbarnidu the district of Tondamandalum, as it was thenceforth 
called. From tbo Kaveri to Cape Comorin, Panclya mandalam, and tho Chera country 
comprised all the territory westward to tlic sea; but on the dismemberment of the latter, 
then the most powerful of the three, in the fourth century, its eastern portions wore formed 
into two minor states, Scralum or Chera proper, tho capital of which was Tulkid and 
Ivonganadu, the chief city of which was Kariir (Caroor), near the Pilgh&t ; while the 
western districts on the sca-coasts became known os Kera|u, now constituting the kingdom 
of Travancore. 

The following is a tabular statement of the principal dynasties of the Dukhan, the coins 
of which may bo expected to be identified. 


A. — Hindu Dynasties of South India. 


I. The Andhras of Kunt&la. 

II. The Pullavns of B&dami, Vengi, and Kanchi. 

III. The Kadambas of Kerala. 

IV. The Chalukyas of Kuntala. 489-1189 a.d. 

V. Tho Chalukyrs of Rdjamahendri and Vengi. 605-818-20. 

VI. The Chola-Chalukyas. 820-1150 P a.d. 

VII. The Rathors or Rattas of Manyakheta (M&lkhed). 660-972. 

VIII. The Kalachuris of Kalyan. 1128-1183. 

IX. The Tddavas of Devagiri (Daulatdbdd). 1187-1311. 

X. The Y&dava Hoysala Balldls of Dw&r&samudra or Hal&bidu. 1047-1310. 

XI. The Kakatiyas of Anumakonda, or Orugal (Worangal). 

XII. The Cholas \ 

XIII. The Claras / of Drtwida-desam 

XIV. The PaiTidyas ) 

XV. The Panclya-Cholas. 

XVI. The Kongu, or Ganga Cheras. 

XVII. The Yddavas of Viviyanagar, Bijanagar, or Anagundi. 1334. 

XVIII. The Y&davas of Maisur. 


This list does not include two minor dynasties, viz. the Sil&h&r&s of Kolh&pur and the 
Verna Reddis of Kondavhlu, of which few details were forthcoming. 


1 The transliteration of this name causes much perplexity, 

owing to the peculiar sound of the Tamil letter which has 
been rendered by /, r, j t th . There being already two I’h and 
two r's, Ifeschi describes it as another r, formed by pressing the 
tip of the tongue to the extreme back of the palate, producing a 
sound, which, in despair, he compares r oc* vitula twtirtm vocanta. 


The initial is pronounced sometimes as i, sometimes as eh. 
Ilence comes the s6fa, s6la, ch6la, ch6ra mandalam of different 
writers. The early Portuguese and Dutch voyagers always wrote 
Choramaudala and Choramandel, and as the former, like the 
English, often pronounce the eh hard, the modem Coromandel is 
easily accounted for. — Caldwell, Comp. Gram. pp. 28, 20. 



DYNASTIES OF S. INDIA. 


B. — Tiie Mahommedan Kings of the Dakuan. 

I. The B&hmanies of Kabburga. 1347-1525. 

II. The Adil Sh&his of Bijapur. 1489-1660. 

III. The Nizam !ph&his of Ahmadnagar. 1490-1607. 

IY. The Kutb Sh4his of Golconda. 1512-1671. 

Y. The Ism&il Sh4his of Elichpur. 1484-1568. 

VI. The Berad Sh&his of Bidar. 1492-1669. 

VII. The F4ruki of Kandesh. 1379-1396. 

VIII. The GhoriP of Malwa and Mandu (Capital Dh&r). 1387-1568. 

The coinage of these Mahommedan princos does not en A er into (ho scope of our present paper. 

Of all these dynasties, long enduring and widely ruling, ns some of them were, wo possess 
numismatic examples in appreciable numbers of the Andhra, Chalukya, and Bijanagar princes 
only in North Dakhan. Those of Dr&vida are more numerous, although examples of the earlier 
princes are still scanty. 

Coins of the Mahommedan rulers are also rare, but aro known to exist in larger numbers 
in private hands, and may hereafter possibly be fully illustrated. 

During the last two centuries many local governors, Zamindars, Poligars (P&layakars), 
and district chiefs, 1 taking advantage of the weakness of the paramount power, assumed the 
right of issuing money coined by themselves, and thus have flooded the country with gold, 
silver, and copper in endless variety, the later issues becoming more and more degraded, till 
all resemblance to the typo from which they professed to be derived was lost.. 

It thus happens that of the great number of uncurrent coins which are constantly 
discovered, very few are worth the attention of the numismatist. Specimens of »alue for their 
rarity, or the light they throw on the past, are doubtless not of un frequent occurrence, but 
they seldom find their way into the cabinet of the collector. Gold and silver pieces are 
speedily converted into jewels. The copper, of which vast quantities aro collected by itinerant 
pedlars, are sold as old metal, and amongst the heaps of these, which have been occasionally 
inspected, it requires a practised eye and much patience to select a piece worth proserving 
from the mass of dirt and verdigris with which they are associated. 

The prizes that have occasionally rewarded such quests show what may be expected when 
more have been rescued from the goldsmith’s crucible and the brazier’s melting-pot. 

1 8uch were the K&jaa of Sunda, the Bedar chiefs of Shorapur, and Bodnur or Nagar, the Red^i* of Condavir, the Poligars 
of the Ceded District* (Ballhri and Kadapa), the Zamindars of Ramnad and Shevagatiga, the Nuwabs of Savanur, Ginji, 
and K adapt, the Nayaks of Tanjore, Trichinapali, and Madura, etc. 
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Of such as have hitherto escaped that fate, a few are preserved in museums, where they 
have excited littlo attention. More have passed into private hands and been dispersed. 1 Few 
have been hitherto published. 2 

The series now. to be described consists of a Collection formed in India during several 
years, from 1825 to 1850, supplemented by a few examples communicated by the iBombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and such as could be found in tho British andi Indian 
Museums, and a few in privato cabinets. Thoy are arranged in three Classes : — 

A. — Bio Coins of lead, copper, and mixed metal, found in the north of Kuntala, especially 

in the Deltas of the Godavari and Krishna. 

B. — Coins of Dravida, and tho Western coast, exhibiting the progress of the normal native 

currency, from tho prehistoric pur an a (described by Mr. Thomas in Vol. I. p. 52) * 
to the artistic issues of th^ Vijayanagar mint. 

C. — Coins of Eastern Dravida and Coromandel, imitated apparently from a northern type, 

intermingling by degrees with those of Class II., and becoming gradually degraded 
till they exhibit tho scarcely recognizable symbols of the latest native coinage. 


1 Frof. H. H. Wilson, As. Res. vol. xvii. p. 659. 

3 Tho following list contains all wi*h which I am acquainted : 

I. A Binglo plate in Marsden’s Numis. Or. 1823-6. 

II. A single plate, No. civ. in More’s Hindu Pantheon, 1828. 

III. A nominal list of Col. Mackenzie's Collection, without 

figures or descrip t : jn, and comprising 65 gold coins, 
33 silver, 47 copper, and a few lead types, of which a 
few are described in the next (Wilson’s Cat. ii. eexx. 
1828). 

IV. Select coins from originals and drawings in possession of 


the As. Soc. by H. H. Wilson, with figures. As. Res. 
vol. xvii. 1832, plates iv. and v. 

V. Incidental notices of single coins, by James Frinsep, in 
Jour. As. Soc. Bengal. 

VI. Numismatio Gleanings. Madras Jour. Lit. and Sc. vol*. 
xix. or xx. o.a. or vols. iii. and iv. n.b. 1857-9. 

VII. Occasional notice in J.R.A.S. Bombay, from 1844 to 
1870 . 

VIII. Occasional mention in Proceedings J.A.S.B., and 

IX. In Indian Antiquary. 



COINS OF THE ANDHRA DYNASTY. 
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A.— NORTHERN DIE COINS. 

SECTION I. 

ANDHRAS. 

The first class contains tho earliest dio-struck coins . 1 They belong chiefly to the Andhra 
dynasty, of which both the era and the original seat are involved in much obscurity. It is 
certain that the princes of this race were established in tho V alley of tho Krishna and tho 
Delta of tho Godavari about the beginning of the Christian era, whence they extended their 
sway across the Table-land to the opposite coast, and as far north as Bombay and Nasik. But 
they are also stated to have flourished previously on the banks of the Ganges, and the evidence 
in support of this assertion requires to be carefully examined in virtue of its bearing on the 
character and description of their coins. The materials available for this purpose arc : — 

I. The Lists of Hindu kings found in the Puranas. 

II. Statements in the works of Greek and Roman writers. 

III. Contemporary historians. 

IV. The Coins themselves* 

I. Tho historical part of tho purdnaz professes to give tho succession of all the princes 
who have rulod over India from tho beginning. The earlier portion, relating to the avowed 
past, closes with tho Great War, and is purely mythical. Tho rest purports to be a prophetic 
narrative of what will take placo subsequent to that event. This part begins by stating that 
seven dynasties will reign over the kingdom of Magadlia, of which the last and the longest is 
that of the Andhras. The fourth is the well-known race of the Maurvas, the epoch of which 
has been fixed by the identification of its founder Chandragupta with the Sandracottus or 
Saudracoptas, who was tho ally of Seleucus Nicator. An approximate date is thus obtained 
from which to calculate the era of those that follow. 

The results so obtained, as will be seen hereafter, Jo not synchronize with calculations 
based on other more reliable data, and there is also reason for discrediting the list of princes 
as they stand in the several purdnas on account of the irreconcilable differences they exhibit, 
as may be seen by the accompanying comparative tabular statement. 


1 Ind. Ant. vol. ix. p. 61. 



ANDHRA DYNASTY ACCORDING TO THE PURANAS. 



Tb« doable umo »re r&riant from othor MSS. ■ Wflford mtapomo another »m, Yatake b*w«« CJmk« «d Sr 



NOTICE OF THE ANDHRA8 BY THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 
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From this Table it will be seen that none of the lists agree absolutely with each other, 
either as to the succession of the names, or in the specified duration of the reigns. Neither 
do any of them establish conclusively that the dynasty contained thirty princes, nor that it 
lasted for the fixed period of 456 or 460 years. One name may probably have dropped out 
of the Matsya list, which if recovered would easily make up the full nominal tale. 

Although such discrepancies and omissions in these lists militate generally against their 
reception as reliable authorities, 1 * * * * * * it must be remembered that they relate to matters of remote 
antiquity, that they probably were compiled at a comparatively recent period from older 
documents, which have perished, and that they have suffered equally from errors of tran- 
scription, the omission, displacement, and misreading of names and figures, to which MSS. 
on perishable materials like bark and palm-leaves are especially liable. Nor should a fertile 
source of confusion be overlooked in the practice, so frequent among Indian princes, of taking 
different titular designations during the course of their careers and assuming corresponding 
vernacular titles, by one or other of which ttey were subsequently distinguished during ard 
after their own lifetimes. 1 

Allowance being made for these drawbacks, the lists exhibit a certain congruity in 
themselves, the average duration of reigns is nowhere in excess of probability, whilst they 
receive occasional confirmation from independent sources. 8 

II. Of this nature is the support derived from the ^orks of Classical writers. 
These rest mainly on the statements of Megasthenes, who, about the year 295 b.c., was sent by 
Seleucus Nicator as ambassador to Ohandragupta, Emperor of the Prasii^ at whose Court, in 
the City of Palibothra, he resided for a considerable time. . Unfortunately his work, ra 9 Ivhuca , 
is lost, and his narrations are only known frpm fragments embodied in the writings of others. 
These have been diligently collected, and critically arranged by Schwanbach. Among 
them is found the oft- quoted extract, from the elder Pliny (vi. 17, 19), in which he refers 
to the Andhrse. In describing tho lower course of the Ganges, he adverts to the 


1 Of the eighteen purdnat , four only contain dynastic lists, 
representing all the indigenous history of which the Hindus can 
boaa^ These are : — 

The Matsya. 

The Vishnu. 

The Bh&gavata, and 

The VAyu. 

In these the erents of the past are told in the form of dialogue, 
up to the close of the Great War of the MahAbhArata. • The 

narrator then assumes a prophetic style, and foretells the succes- 
sion of princes who are to rule in the future. The dates of those 
compositions are unknown, but the best critics consider that in 
their present form they cannot lay claim to high antiquity. 

Oolonel WUford prononneed them to be modem compilations 
from valuable materials no longer in existence (As. Res. y. 244. 

8to. ed ). In which he has been followed by M. Burnouf, the 
translator of the BhAgavata ; by Prof. Wilson, who has made 
the Vishnu aooessibla in an English Version, and by Colebrooke. 


According to 'these authorities, the put'dnoM date approximately, 
some from the ninth or tenth centqry, and others as late as the 
sixteenth or seventeenth. The Vishnu is assigned to the eleventh 
or twelfth century, and the author of the BhAgavata is said to 
have lived at the Court of the Ballala king of Devagiri, in the 
thirteenth century [eirea a.d. 1210-20], Burnouf, vol. i. pref. 
lvii-viii and xcviii ; Wilson, pref. 1-li, and pauim, Colebrooke* s 
Essays, vol, i. p. 03. On the other hand. Col. Vans Kennedy 
thinks they were written in their present form at a very early 
period, and bonce from tlveir great age are called pm'dnat. 
Mr. E. B. Powell, Principal of the Madras University, from the 
' atemal evidence of astronomical facts, contained in the Vishnu 
Pur Ana, assigns to it an origin wost of the Indus. Madras 
Journal Lit. and Science, vol. xvii. p. 1. 

* As. Res. vol. ix. p. 133, 8vo ; Cunningham, Bhilsa Tope, 
pp. 92-93, also 108-109. 

9 Prof. H. H. Wilsin, Preface to Vishnu PurAna, vol. 
i. p. criii. 


BLLIOT 
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On the south gate of the S&nchi Tope, a memorial of an offering made by Ananda, son 
of V&sishth&, 1 in tho reign of Satukarni, has beon found' by Gen. Cunningham, who attributes 
it to a younger son of Gautainiputra. 

But the most interesting of the Northern inscriptions is engraved on a rock at Gim4r in 
K&thi&wad, to commemorate the repair of a tank, ^he dam of which had been breached by a 
flood. Originally constructed in the time of the Mauryan kings, it was now restored by order 
of Rudra Daman, the Kshatrapa (or Satrap) ruler of Gujar&t, in the year 72 (P), who is stated, 
inter alia, to have “ obtained glory, because he did not destroy (the) S&takarni, Lord of the 
South (Dakshin&pati), on account of their relationship, although he had twice conquered him.” 
The era of the so-called Sail dynasty, to which Rudra Daman belonged, being still undetermined, 
the Andhra king referred to cannot be identified. 2 

As was to be expected, inscriptions become more frequent in the Dakhan. The rocky 
hills around Nasik, Jun&r, K&rli, etc., in tho Puna district, contain numerous Buddhist 
cave- temples, on the walls of which -he names of their founders and the particulars of their 
gifts are engraved, but only a few contain matter of historical interest. Those at Nasik have 
been carefully copied and translated, and one of the* longest among them records the grant 
of a village by “ the Great Queen GautamS,” in “ the nineteenth year of her grandson, Sri 
Pudumayi V&sisthiputra.” She is described as “ a daughter of royal sages, the mother of 
(the) S&takarni Gautainiputra (who was) the destroyer of the S&kas, Y&vanas, and Palhavas, 
. . . who exterminated the race [yamu] of Khag&ratha, and established the glory of the 
S&tav&hana family [kula], etc. She, the Great Queen, the mother of the Great King, and 
grandmother of thp Great King, in tho nineteenth year of 6ri Pudumayi, bestows,” etc. 
And this is followed by a later decree of &ri Pudumayi himself, here styled “the Lord of 
Navanara,” in which ho modifies the preceding acts of “ the Lord of Dhanakata” (his father), 
at whose instance the village had originally been given. 

In the same cave a further edict records the gift of two pieces of land, the one conferred 
by (the) S&takarni Gautumiputra, the Lord of DhanakakatA himself, the other by hia Queen 
Vasisthi. 3 

Tho name of Pudumayi is found in two other caves (Nos. 3 and 27), spelt Pujumai in 
No. 3, but in both he has the title of Vanish thiputra. Gave 24 furnishes another royal name, 
(the) Sktakarni, Sri Yajna Gaitamiputra. 4 A few more names of lesser note ooour, such as 
that of Krishna, Raja of (the) Satav&hana family (Jcula), residing at Nasik, in No. 6, but 


> Bhilsa Tope, pp. 264, 272, pi. xix. No. 190. 

* Lassen placet the event in t>9 b.c. (Muir, Santk. Text*, 
vol. ii. p. 142, 1st ed.); Prinsep, though with hesitation, in 
189 b.c. ; Dr. Bhau D&ji incline* to 200 a.d. (Joura. Bom. 
Branch Roy. At. Soe. vol. vii. p. 117-120). Mr. Newton in his 
Coins of the 8&h Kings places Rndra D&man about a.d. 40-46 
(/A vol ix. p. 17), which Mr. Thomas is inclined to regard 
with favour (J.R.A.S. vol. xiii. n.h. p. 624). This inscription 
has attracted much attention, having been edited and translated 


by frinsop (J.A.S.B. vol. viii. pp. 334-348) ; by Pnl H. H. 
Wilson (Prinsep’s Essays, ed. Thomas, vol ii. pp. 67-67); by Plrof. 
Eggeling (Burgess, Seeond Rep. p. 129), and by Bhagwan LSI 
Indraji and Dr. Biihler (Ind. Ant. vol. vii. pp. 267-263). 

* Trans. Inter. Orient. Cong. 1874, pp. 806-336; Jam. 
Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soe. vol. vii. pp. 87-41. 

4 Rfcj a Gautainiputra Swami, S'ri Yajna 8'&takarpi or Gautamf- 
putra II. (Trans. Or. Cong. 1874, p. 840). 
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without royal titles! and therefore probably a relation only of the royal house. He has been 
considered by many as the second in the purdna list, which is obviously incorrect, as the 
Andhr&s had not then settled in the D&khan. If he was a SatavAhana, he would, as will 
afterwards appear, be one of the later, or Andhrabhritya section. The name of Maha HAkusri, 
found in what is called the Chaitya Cave (No. 10), may refer to the similar name in the 
remarkable sculptures at NAnaghAt, now to be describod. 1 At the ancient site of Junar (not 
without some grounds supposed to bo the Tagara of Ptolemy and the Periplus), the 
inscriptions in the numerous caves are of little historical importance. But a cave at the heact 
of the NAnaghAt pass, on the road leading from JunAr to the Eonk&n, calls for more special 
notioe. It appears to have been a work of charity, excavated as a resting-place for pilgrims 
ascending the pass, the vestibule being furnished with seats for the use of weary travellers. 
Within this, on the front wall, are sculptured six life-size figures, now much defaced, each with 
a name carved above it. Within is an inscription 2 * of some length, but in bad preservation. 
It imports that certain sacred offerings were given by Ywlisiri or Vedasri, who is supposed to 
have constructed the cave ; but his connection with the figures sculptured on the wall is not 
apparent, there being no complete translation of the text. 8 They seem, however, to represent 
the members of a single family. The title of the first is, “The auspicious Raja Satavanana, 
the prosperous.” 4 Next are two figures, a woman and a man, superscribed “Devi NAyanikaya, 
the Queen,” and “ 6ri &Atakarni.” Then, following them, “The Chief (virah) of the 
MahArishtras,” or it may be “ of the great Warriors ” ; and then two young men, styled 
respectively, “kumdra (or prince) HAkusri,” and " kumdra SAtavAhana.” 

In 1839 Dr. Bird opened the largest tope at KA^heri (Kennery), in tbe island of Salsette, 
and found two inscribed copper plates, which, unfortunately, have disappeared without having 
been critically translated. Attempts made by Dr. Stevenson and Pandit BhagwAn Lai to 
restore the imperfect transcripts left by Dr. Bird have yielded results irreconcilable with 
each other — to the strange extent, that names read by the former cannot be traced at all by 
the latter. The same date, however, has been read by both, viz. the year 245, but there is 
nothing to show what era is referred to. 5 Prinsep thought it might be equivalent to 
a.d. 189; but beyond proving the dominion of the Andhras in that region, this memorial, 
as we now possess it, must depend for its value upon new discoveries. 

A few other Andhra names have been preserved, which, though not perhaps those of 
reigning princes, may be worth noting for comparison with the legends of any coins that 
may be discovered hereafter. Such are DAsa Kami,. Chivari Kama, Naga Kanda, the nephew 

1 Tran*. Or. Cong. pp. 843-344 ; Journ. Bom. Branch. Roy. gess submitted s large fac-simile of it in its present condition. 

As. Soo. yoL rii. p. 48. 4 Rijn Srimukha S'fttaYfchana Srimta. 

• J.R.A.8. yoL It. p. 287; Journ. Bom. Branch, Roy. As. 4 JonA. Bom. Branoh Roy. As. 8oc. yoL t. p. 32; Arch. 
Soo. yoL xii. p. 404, and yoL xiii. pp. 810-312. 8urr. West. India No. 10 (1881), p. 68. 

4 Probably owing to the dilapidation of the tablet. Mr. Bur- 
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of feri Yadnya, &Ata Karr^i, (son?) of Gotamlputra, at Kanheri, Raja Virasena, the Abhlra of 
Nasik , 1 * etc. 

The inscriptions in several cases also record benefactions made by a member of the family 
of the Kshatrapa ruler of GujarAt, which bear on the history of the Andhras by the support 
they give to the assertions in the GirnAr record of Rudra Diman. They are found in five of the 
Nosik Caves, and in the great Chaitya Temple at KArli. The donations are all made in the 
name of TTshavad&ta, the son of Dinika, describing himself as son-in-law of Kshatrapa NahapAga, 
the Kshaharata, RAja or Ruler of GujarAt. They consist of villages, cows, money, which he 
confers with a lavish hand on priests and Brahmans ; in one instance the gift being that of 
his wife Dakhamitra, the daughter of NahapAna. From this it would appear that UshavadAta 
was Governor of the subjugated province of Nasik, under his father-in-law. It may 
further be inferred from the munificence of his gifts, from the length of time necessary 
for the construction of the oave-temples bearing his name, and from a military expedition he 
was ordered, to conduct to MAlAya, that his charge must have been extensive, and that his 
rule lasted for a considerable time. The tablets at KArli and Junar merely give UshavadAta's 
name and family. 

IV. Tho last remaining source of evidence is that derived from coins. These are found 
in considerable numbers in the deltas of the Krishna and GodAvari. The most common are of 
lead, rudely executed, more or less coated with white oxide; others are of copper mostly 
alloyed. j They bear a general resemblance to the type described by Prinsep and Wilson, 
under the name of Indo-Scythian or Barbaric Coins.® Few have legible epigraphs, but some 
of them, which seem to be more recent, are better exeouted, and exhibit legends with the 
names of the later princes in the list. 

Another type, differing remarkably from those above noticed, occurs in the Western or 
Maharashtra districts. They are of a coarse alloy, and like the last mentioned pertain 
exclusively to the latest names in the series. 

The information gleaned from the foregoing sources of evidence may be summed up in 
few words. In the third century b.c. a Dravidian colony, probably the latest migration of the 
race, is found occupying the Lower Valley of the Ganges, and consisting of several communities, 
of whom the Andhras 3 and the Kalingas were the most conspicuous . 4 The earliest reliable 

1 Jours. Bom. Branch Boy. As. Soc. ?ol. t. pp. 22, 24, 26, to hare been somewhat of a Republican character. An aggrega- 
28 ; Trans. Or. Cong. 1874, pp. 3^6-34?. tion of clans, independent as regards their internal economy, but 

» J.A.S.B. vol. iii. pi. xviii. p. 227, figs. 2, 8, 5, 22, and pi. united by a oommon interest. Colonel Dalton found something 
xxv. p. 436, figs. 1, 2, 3 ; vol. iv. p. 626, pi. xxiiY. p. 684, k A. of the same kind among the K6ls, and a more perfect example is 
xlix. figs. 23-8 ; Ariana Ant. p. 414, pi. xy. figs. 27-33. afforded by the Kurnmbar communities of Tondamandalam in 

* The Peutingerian Tables place the Axdki Indx to the the Carnatio, described in Ellis’s Treatise on Mir&si Rights. 
North of the Ganges, plate xiii. Dalton, J.A.S.B. yoI. xxxy. pt. ii. Ellis, Replies to Queries on 

4 The normal constitution of these Turanian colonies appears Mir&si Rights. 
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mention of them by Greek writers represent tko Amlhras as living under a monarchical form 
of government, and as being tho most powerful section. Native accounts assign to them a 
succession of thirty princes, who ruled for a period of 456 years, first in tho north and 
then in tho Dakhan, but tho details given on this authority are inexact. Of their alleged 
supremacy in Magadha during this long period there is no proof beyond the assertion of the 
Puuranik writers ; while more trustworthy evidence shows that they could not havo occupied 
so important a position during the period stated. Tho probability is that they took advantage 
of the anarchy consequent on the disruption of the Mauryan empire after the death of Asoka, 
and obtained a temporary footing in the eastern portion of it, from which they were dislodged 
by the arrival of later intruders, and driven to seek for a resting-place in the direction 
previously taken by colonists of their own race, of whoso prosperity in their southern 
settlements they could not be ignorant. As seems to have been tho general practice in these 
early times, they moved about bodily with their slaves, 1 their flocks and herds. Following the 
line of coast, the Kalingas settled in the country north of the Godavari, where their name i.i 
perpetuated in that of the province, as well a3 in that of the seaport of Kalingapatam ; wliilo 
the Andhras, after resting awhile on the shores of the Chilka Lake, in soino old maps called 
Parikad Andhari (and where a pergunna, entitled Andhari, still retains their name), 2 and proceeded 
furthor south, establishing themselves on the Krishna, and made the city of Dhanukakata 
their capital. This is supposed to be the modern Bhanuiukota, tho ruined site of which, 
marked by the extensive mounds characteristic of old fortifications, is seen on tho Krishna a 
little above Amr&wati. Thence they spread over the greater part of Kuntala, till their 
territories extended from sea to sea, and from the Godavari on the north to the frontiers 
of Cholamandalam on the south, and Banaw&si on the south-west. 

A pressure powerful enough to dislodge ^ whole people and drive them from the region in 
which they hod taken root must have been no common one. Such a force is found in the 
restless spirit which animated tho Scythian hordes about two centuries before the Christian 
era, and made itself felt through Central Asia. 3 After they had overrun part of Persia and 
Affgh&nist&n they entered India, took possession of the Gaugetic Valley, and even penetrated 
beyond the Vindhyan Mountains. 4 

There is thus no ground for tho statement of the purdnas , which assigns tho Empiro 
of Magadha to the Andhras, in succession to two shorter dynasties following the Mauryas. 


1 The Telugu serfs or Agrestial slaves are called Mhlas, a term 
of doubtful origin (Caldwell, p. 649), but it may with some 
probability be deduced from the aboriginal people of Mfcl-bhtim, 
now part of Midnapur, a Gangetic province, forming part of the 
earlier location of tho Andhras. Vish. Pur. vol. ii. pp. 166, 166. 

1 Hunter's Orissa, Official Map, a.d. 1871. So also Rhjen- 
dra's Map, vol. i. p. 201. 

* Cunningham Arch. Rep. vol. i. p. 139; vo). in. p. 29 et 
teq. and p. 42; vol. v. pp. 20-1, 62; Bhilsa Tope, p. 125; 
Ariana Ant. pp. 134, 303; J.R.A.S. x.s. vol. v. p. 182; vol. 

vii. p. 380 ; Journ. Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soc. vol. ix. p. 143. 


4 Inscriptions dated in tho reign of Knnishka, the most 
powerful Indo-Sycthian prince, have been copied at Mathura by 
Ge”. Cunningham (supra), of the last century u.o. ; and coins, 
evidently of tho Indo-Sytliic typo, havo been found in considerable 
numbers at Jougadh, in tho Cuba Konduh Taluk of Gnnjam. 
Mad. Jourfl. of Lit. and Science, vol. iv. n s. pp. 76-8. To tho 
same cause may not improbably bo assigned tho introduction of 
several of the predatory tribes in India, as the G6jan§, Rumrisis, 
Bedors, Mnrawars, noted for their warlike qualities and fondness 
for the chase. 
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The recently discovered- inscriptions of Kanishka at Mathura prove that the Scythian power 
had been firmly established in Magadha during the last century b.c. ; and as Kanishka 
was followed by more than one successor of his own race, their rule must have been 
prolonged into the first century of our era. 1 This view is also incompatible with the chronology 
of the purdnas by which the epoch of the Andhras has been commonly computed. 2 According 
to that mode of reckoning the sum of the reigns assigned to the princes of the three 
preceding families, 3 or 294 years, is deducted from the known dato of Chandragupta, b.c. 317, 
and the commencement of the Andhra dynasty is thus placed in b.c. 23, and its termination, 
after a duration of 456 years, in a.d. 437 — a conclusion irreconcilable with their recognition 
as an existing power by Asoka’s edict, and the absence of any mention of them in the 
annals of the Dakhan, which have now been ascertained with tolerable accuracy from the 
latter part of the fifth century ; on the other hand, they can only be relegated to an earlier 
date, antecedent to the time of Kanishka, by rejecting the pauranic list altogether. 

A solution of the difficulty, however, is obtained by supposing the earlier Andhras to 
have been contemporaries of the Mauryas and their successors of the other earlier dynasties 
before they obtained a footing in Magadha. 4 

On this theory it is possible to derive a probable date for their migration to the 
Dakhan, which will harmonize better with other authorities. 

Assuming, as before argued, that the Andhras were contemporary with the Mauryan 
dynasty, and accepting the statements of the pur ana* that they flourished under a succession 
of thirty princes for four centuries and a half, 5 we obtain an average® of fifteen years for 
each reign. This; affords a clue by which to estimate, approximately, the time of the 
Andhra migration to the Dakhan. 

Now, looking down the list of names in the Tabular statement, at page 8 (ante), the 
eye is arrested, about the middle of the column, by that of Kuntala Sw&ti Kanja, as being 
the only instance in this series, of a personal formed on a territorial designation — a 
circumstance significant of some remarkable incident in the career of the individual, which 
may not unfairly be taken to have reference to the establishment of his people in the 
province of Kuntala. Now, as he stands thirteenth in the most complete list, his era, 
at the average of fifteen years to a reign, would be 122 b.c., which gives 261 for the 
duration of their empire in the Dakhan. In another list (that of the Brahmandu) he 
appears in the sixteenth place, which would bring him to 77 b.c., and the Dakhan rule 
to 216 years a.d. 

Vague as these calculations are, they afford grounds for assuming, in the absence of 
more reliable data, that the Andhra migration took place about a century before the 
Christian era, and that their power sufvived for two centuries after it. 

1 Cunningham, Arch. Rep. vol. ii. pp. 42-46. 4 Prinsep makes a similar suggestion with refaenoe to the 

1 Wilson, Vish. Pur. rol. i ▼. p. 203, where the end of the Sataor Satraps princes of Gujarfct. J.A.S.B. yoI. vii. p. 347. 
dynasty is plaoed a.d. 419. 1 Wilson, Vishnu Pur. vol. i?. p. 199. 

» The Indo- Scythian dynasty (it Kanishka. See *ujU 4, p. 16. 4 The exact average is 16*2 yean per reign. 
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On the events that happened during this later period in the Dakhan, history is silent. 
Some light is obtained from the insoriptioas before described, which show that the fortunes of 
the dynasty culminated in the reigns of the twenty-first and twenty-second kings. Gautamfputra, 
the latter of these, was the most conspicuous of the later Andhras. He offers the first example 
of a name taken by the reigning prince from that of his mother ; a practice followed by many 
of his successors. 

This has been considered by some to be a remnant of the Turanian law of inheritance, 
under which property was transmitted through females, as is the case to this day on the 
Malabar coast. 

General Cunningham suggested that it arose from the Queen’s desire to do honour to 
her pur 6 hit, by adopting tlie name of his gitru. This he afterwards rejected for an 
explanation proposed by Dr. Biihler, who attributed it to the practice of polygamy in R&jput 
families, where it is followed to distinguish the offspring of different mothers. 1 

But none of these suggestions are satisfactory, no suoh customs having prevailed among 
the Andhras or other people of Dravidian race. With more probability it might be connected 
with something memorable in the character or history of tho Qaoon-Mother herself, a view 
which derives support from an examination of the place in tho li^t to which her name must 
be relegated. This, it will be seen, presents a somewhat unusual appearance, and, taken with 
the first occurrence of these metronyms, lends colour to a suspicion that there may have been 
some interruption to the succession, not unlike a break in the old l ; ue. 

For the reigns immediately preceding the 22nd {viz. from the 18th to the 21st) are repre- 
sented as having been unusually short, the 20th and 21st, lasting only from one to fivo years and 
six months respectively, which, although not incompatible with the known uncertainty of human 
life, is also indicative of unsettled times, in connection either with hostile invasion or intestine 
disorders. The language of the inscriptions contains allusions which may apply to both 
these conditions. Rudra D&man, in the Girn&r tablet, claims to have twice eonquered the 
Andhra king, and to have been withheld from destroying him by motives of clemency and 
family ties. Again, the long inscription in the Nasik cave (No. 26) points to a turn in the 
tide of fortune, and credits Gautamiputra, not only with the expulsion of the invaders, but 
with dispensing the public revenues, " levied only according to law,” as if such had not been 
the case previously. This may have been caused by tho disorders to which all states, 
especially those in the East, are liable under the scourge of foreign invasion, and still more 
if the indigenous population should take part with the invaders. Tho normal inhabitants of 
Kuntala appear to have boon the people called Pallavas — a bold, Lardy, warlike race, who 
never failed to assert their independence when a favourable occasion offered, as will appeur 
more fully hereafter. In tho inscription they are mentioned in the same breath with the 
S£kas and Y&vanas, by whom we understand the Scythian and Indo-Bactrian invaders from 

1 Stupa of Bharah&t, p. 129. 
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Gujarat. Sdkas or Sac® is a common equivalent for Scythians, and in the Nasik caves 
the term occurs more than once. 1 And Yavanu9 is now a general term for foreigners, but 
at first was more particularly applied to Greeks; and here with especial force to the 
conquerors of Gujarat, whose silver coins of the so-called Sdh type are evidently taken 
from Greek models. The expression, “ho left no trace of the race of Khagdrdtha,” has 
probably further reference to the expulsion of the Sdkas. The tribal name of the Satrapa 
ruler is not mentioned, but in No. 1G (p. 335) Nahapdna is styled the Satrap King Kshuhardtu 
Nahapdna, a title approaching closely to Khagdrdtha Nahapdna. 

In support of the other hypothesis that the old Andhra dynasty underwent a change, 
there is the assertion that Gautamiputra “established tho glory of the Sdtavdhana race or 
ICula ” a namo not before known in connection with the old royal family. 

On the above grounds, slight and isolated as they are, wo may be permitted to found 
a hypothesis, which may givo them some coherence. 

The power which gained possession of Gujardt in tho century before the Christian era, 
pushing its advances onwards, efFocted a lodgment in the Dukhan, about the same time that 
the Andbros wero advancing along tho valleys of the Godavari and Krishna. 

Nahapdna obtained his position in Gujardt by conquest, either on his own account, or 
us the delegate of some Scythian or Parthian lord paramount. 

The Satrapa rule was long firmly established in Gujardt, and their hold on the Dukhan 
provinces was no transient one. 

TJshavaddtha, the , governor, on the part of the first Satrapa, constructed some of tho 
Nasik Cave-templec, and conducted a military expedition into Mdldya (Malwa) or Malabar ? 
(No. 19, p. 328). Rudra Ddman was 5th or 6th in succession to him. 2 * 

I assume that the relations between the two powers 8 wero sometimes friendly, sometimes 
tho reverse, and that at length they ended in a serious war, in which the Andhras were 
defeated, and a period of anarchy ensued. A bold adventurer, whether a relative, or a 
subject of the reigning family, took advantage of the confusion to seize on the throne. 
Having driven out the foreigners, and restored order in the provinces, he established the 
Sdtavdhana .branch of the Andhra dynasty firmly on the throne, of which it continued 
in possession for about 115 years, until its extinction in tho person of Pulomat, the 
thirtieth Prince of tho lin-j. This supposed revolution may explain the origin of tho 
term AndhraWi riVyfl, or servants of the Andhras, in contradistinction to the Andhr djdtiya, 
or the true Andhras. That the mother of Gautamiputra took a prominent part in the 
transaction seems probable. She describes herself as “Queen Gautami, the presiding genius 

1 Nos. 14 and 2, though with dome doubt in the former as Khag&r&tha, NnhaphQa, and Chastana whose name stands first in 

connected with the names of Ushavad&tha, owing to the fracture tho inscription of Jusdun (Bombay Journ. vol. viii. p. 234) 

of tho stone. without any family designation, and the relation in which they 

* Bombay Journal, vol. vii. p. 20 ; Burgess, Arch. Report, stood to each other, whether of fninilj or otfice, is not apparent, 

pp. 130-3. There is a break iu the line of Satraps between the 4 * J.R.A.S. vol. xii. pp. 23-60. 
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of powers .... the daughter of royal sages, the mother of the S&takarni,” etc. And 
when in addition her name is found so remarkably associated with that of her son, and 
adopted by others as a household word, while no notice whatever is taken of her husband, 
we may conclude that there was some good cause for the distinction. 

The foregoing supposes that Gautamiputra’s exploits were confined to the expulsion of 
the S&kas from his own territory, Gen. Cunningham 1 takos a much larger view of his 
importance, and by a calculation, founded on Asoka’s celebrated edict, identified him with 
the famous S&liv&han or S&tavdhan, the founder of the great Siika era, from which all the 
chronology of Southern India is calculated. If his data are well founded, there is much 
to bo said in favour of this view. 

The practice first seen in the case of Gautamiputra is repeated in the names of several 
of his successors, as wo learn from the cave inscriptions and from coins, by the help of 
which we are enabled to construct the genealogical list given on the next page : — 


1 Cunningham, Arch. Rep. vol. v. p. 20. The Sanscrit 
word Saka has two meanings (Wilson's Sans. Diet.) : 1 t, with 
the first syllable short ■*“ a prince, an era,” "n country,” or 
in the plural, “tho peoplo of a country, Scythians, Sacra” ; 
2nd, Skka (long), 41 A power, an era.” These terms, with the 
name of tho Prince Vikraraaditya, which is nothing more than 
a title meaning “ the 8nn of heroism,” and assumed by numerous 
princes, go far to account for the confusion that exists upon tho 
subject. 

Many celebrated native princes adopted eras of their own, 
which after flourishing for a time passed away. Such are those 
of the Guptas, the Balahhis, Sri Harsha, etc. A popular 
mnemonic verse enumerates six (J.B.A.S. vol. x. p. 128), tho 
three last being future. Of the others, the Yudhishthira Saka is 
obsolete ; that of Vikramailitya, current in Northern India, dates j 
from a king of Ujjayani, said to have expelled the Indo-Scythians 
in 57 b.c., whence ho has the epithet of Sakdri ( =• foe of the 
Scythians), and afterwards to have been slain in battle with 
Sfilivkhana in 78 a.d.— -stetements carrying contradiction on 
their face, for the interval of 135 years between these events is 
fatal to the idea of a personal collision. Sklivkhana is the 
presumed founder of the third S&ka on, par excellence, in use 
south of the Narbadh. It commences with the installation 
or abhiihtka of its founder, after the supposed defeat of the 
Ujjayani prince above mentioned. Thus both traditions appear 
to be founded on successes gained over the northern invaders of 
Hindustan. 

The obscurity in which the subject is shrouded has frequently 
exercised the ingenuity of the learned. Dr. Bhau Daji, in 1862, 
at first came to the same conclusion as Gen. Cunningham and 
fixed on Gautamiputra (J.R.A.8. Bombay, vol. viii. p. 1*8), 
but finally agreed with Mr. Justice Newton (<5. vol. viii. p 238) 
in favour of Nahap&pa, deeming it improbable that an era so 
widely adopted could be derived from the exploits of a bumble 


prince, whose capital was Pnithfm on the Godkvari (it. p. 233). 
Mr. Fcrgusson, ou the other hand, considers Gautamiputra to 
havo been the most important sovereign of his time, but tho 
chronological theory adopted by him placed his reign in the 
fourth century (J.lt.A.S. n.s. vol. iv. p. 127). Afterwards in 
an unpublished memoir (1876) he came to the conclusion that 
the Skka was founded on the abhuheka or inauguration of 
Kanishka, the great Indo-Scythian king, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with a victory over Scythians. At the SAme time he 
relegates the origin of the Yikramaditya era to a much later 
period. The latest opinion, that of Dr. Oldonberg, coincides 
with Mr. Fergusson’s (Ind. Ant. vol. x. p. 215). 1 am inclined 
to agree with Mr. Fergusson that t v e Saka era had nothing to 
do with tho Scythians, unless the Gujarht kshatrapas are included 
under that designation ; and I sharo in tho doubts expressed of 
an actual Skka-conquering prince of Ujjayaui at that early period. 

One of the S&kas set aside was that of the Sri IlarshA, king of 
Ujjayani, a prince of great fume ; but it is not probable thut be 
would have abolished so remarkable an established era of his 
supposed predecessor. It is further observable that no date 
founded on the Samvat Skka has hitherto been found earlier than 
the ninth century, or a.d. 811 (J.R.A.S. Bombay, vol. ii. p. 371). 
Dravidian tradition is consistent in assigning the origin of the 
Skka to Sktavkhana, ruler of Prutishtnana, which Col. Wiliord 
(As. Res. vols. ix. and x.), on the authority of Col. Mackenzie, 
accepts. Others represent him as a Skmana, which may be 
either a Jaina or a Buddhist, and in describing bis advance to 
attack the enemies of his country (Taylor's Cat. Rais. vol. iii. 
p. 42), os made from the Godkvari northwards. Jaina writers 
generally describe him as an author and a man of learning. 
The coincidence of bis name, the Sktavkhana, with that of his 
race in the Nasik temple inscriptions, go far to prove that the 
Southern traditions arc deserving of credit, and therefore affording 
support to Gen. Cunningham. 
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{ Sivaswdti 
S&takarni 

23 Gautamfputra . . . 

! Pu<Jumayi, Pulomat 
Y64iah{hfputra I. 


Gautami (?) the Great tiueen. 

Vanish {M. 


25 Sivaari S&takarpi 


Ma<Jhari. 


I Sirisena, or 8iva Skanda 
S&takarpi, Ma<Jhariputra 
Sivala Kura 


Gautami II. 


^ l Yajnaari Gautamfputra II. 
f Vidivdya Kuru 

28 Yijaya 

f Yadasri Chandasri. 

29 | SKtakarpi. 

( Yddishthfputra II. 


J VaswhtM II. 
YdiishtW III. (?) 


30 Pulomat. 


Of these name? Nos. 22, 23, 24, are obtained from Naarik Care (26) inscription supported 
by coins. The 25th and 26th rest on a coin recently discovered at Kolhapur, and an 
inscription at K&nhert. 1 That of Yajnasri, the 27th, is also found on coins with the addition 
of the metronym Gautamfputra, confirmed by the Nasik Cave (24), in whioh the reading is 
Gatttamlputra, so there must needs have been a second princess of that name. Gen. Cunningham 
has a coin, of which he kindly sent me a sketch, on which is the figure of an elephant, 
with th6 epigraph 

Rdjna Vdiithiputasa Siri Chanda satdsa, 

whioh introduces a third Quejn Mother, named Vdsish^hi.* 

From this it would appear these female names are more of the nature of titles, which 
took the 1 place of the individual proper name of the reigning Queen. 

1 Rep. Or. Inter. Cong., J.R.A.8. Bombay, to., xii. p. Kumdra tariff* * Vad • (or Vtndi) strife, 

1 Chandra Sri, whioh i* written Vada Sri in the Radc^iSe which would imply that at the time Vad fori waa only a prinoe 
MS. of the Matey a Pur., has been supposed to be the author of and had not suooeeded to the throne. In the last line the word* — 
the ifooriptfbu at Ntnaghtt, which, aa imperfectly read, purports Mahd r pi kino Andhija Kula —dkanoto 

to record the gift of 7000 a oows by 3ardhariy* (or. Subhamiya), bare been read, which should remora any doubt that might exist 
probably the Queen-mother/ After the invocation at the com- whether the Nhnaghht sculptures represent individuals of the 
menoement, occur the wttrds — A ndhr aa. 
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Tli© last nine reigns from the great Queen inclusive embrace a period, according to the 
years assigned to each, of 116 years, to which, on Gen. Cunningham's assumption, if we add 
78 A.D., the conclusion of the line is oarried to 194 a.d., or deducting Gautami’s own reign of 
twenty-eight years to 166 a.d. Calculating these nine reigns at the average of 15*2, the date 
of their termination would be about 213 a.d. 

How that termination was brought about is unknown. The two or three centuries before 
and after the Christian era seem to have been a period of turbulence and change, presenting 
opportunities to the aboriginal races for throwing off a foreign yoke. Tho two most ancient 
indigenous peoples of whom reliable information survives, are the Rattas in the West and the 
Pallavas in the East of Kuntala. 

It was from them that the Chalukyas wrested that province in tho fifth and sixth 
centuries. The Rattas threw off their yoke in the eighth century, and established an 
independent dynasty at M&nyakhAta, now Malkhair, which subsisted for a considerable timo. 
At a subsequent period they rose against the Mahommedans, and still maintain their sturdy 
independence, not only in their own Mah&r&shtra, but in other parts of India. The Pallavas, 
driven from B&d&mi, established themselves successively for a timo at Vengi and at Conjevaram 
in the South, and ultimately became fused in the mass of the population. Their name now 
only exists in tradition, or is preserved in some local association. 

From whatever cause, and at whatever period, the Andhras took up their abode in the 
Dakhan, they have left memorials of their power, showing that it lasted for no inconsiderable 
time. The classical name of the Telugu province is Andhradesam, and tho Andhrika literature 
abounds in works composed in Sanscrit or in Telugu, which are still studied and highly 
appreciated. One of the early names of Kuntala was Karn&taka, which, although now 
erroneously given to the DrAvida or Arcot province, is applied by all natives to the part 
of the Dakhan east of Maharashtra and north of the line of GhAts, throughout which the 
Kanarese language is now spoken. The terra was probably derived from Karna, 1 tho dynastic 
name or title of the Andhra princes, who, besides its employment in tho form of Satn Kami, 
had frequently the terms Kama or Kanji, Sata, Swata, etc., varying (as Professor Wilson 
observes) * to suit the metre, joined to their proper names. 

Further, the two branches of the GodAvari, where the river divides to form the Delta, are 
still distinguished by the names of the two great Queens, the Northern as the Gsutatni, and 


1 Grammarians assign a different etymon, and derive the word 
from karna , “ black,” in allusion to the black Boil, called regad 
and cotton-soil, which abounds in ninny parts of the province. 
To this it is objected that the regafl is not peculiar to Kuntala 
or even to the Dakhan. According to tho Geological Survey, 
“Tracts are found scattered throughout the valley of the 
Krishna, and occupying the lower plains and flats of Ooimbntoro, 
Salem, Mndura, Tnnjore, Rnmnad, and Tinnevelly. There is but 
little in Mysore. . . The great alluvial flat of Surat and Broach 
consists of that soil. It occupies the depress 1 on between Ahmed- 
bb&d and K&thikwfcd, connecting the head of the Gulf of Cambay 


with the Run of Cutch” (Munuul of the Geology of India, 
ch. xviii. p. 432). 

The name of Karna still survi fces in many places, as, for example, 
Aarni-pun District. — Ind. Ant. vol. i. p. 20b* 

Kari?aghar, an ancient city in Sagao, near Jabalpur, mentioned 
hy Prof. Hall. 

Karnavati River, now Kayan, or Kane of the maps, sometimes 
written Kiranavati. The Kainus of Arrian. — Cun. 
Ancient Geog. p. 4*7 ; Cun. Arch. Rep. vol. ii* pp* 
446, 453-4 ; ib. 1804-5, p. 453. 

9 Y. Pur. vol. iv. p. 201. 
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the Southern as the V&sishthi channel. The Telugu term applied to the agricultural serfs 
(see p. 15, note 1) has before been referred to as brought by them from their native country in 
Bengal. It may be added that the Telugu people are known as Yadagas or Northerners by 
the other Dravidians, from whom they were further distinguished by their finer physical 
development as the tallest and handsomest section of the race. 

Other monuments of Andhra rule are found in their religious edifices. Professing the 
faith of Buddha, they signalized their devotion by the construction of SHtpas, 1 of which that 
at Amr&vati, on which the name of Pudumayi has recently been read, was probably 
unsurpassed in the East, and by the excavation of numerous Cave- temples, among which that 
at K&rli is conspicuous. 

The coins of the Andhra monetary system have already been noticed with reference to 
the historical evidence deducible from them. They differ from those of the rest of Southern 
India, and have a character peculiarly their own. The prevailing metal of which they are 
composod is lead. A few occur of copper, and some of alloy of copper and tin, but none 
of gold or silver. As yet they have only been collected in the deltas of the Krishna and 
God&vari, and recently a fow have come from the Western Mahratta State of Kolh&pur. The 
greater part of the Andhra dominion is now included in the territory of the Nizam of 
Haidarabad, where the facilities for numismatic research are small, so that it would be rash to 
conclude that the Andhras had no gold or silver money, although the large find of leaden 
pieces somewhat favours that presumption. 

Professor Wilson has remarked on the prevalence of silver billon and copper in the 
Gncco-Bactrian cuirency, while that of the Indo-Scythian consisted exclusively of gold and 
copper ; the latter in large quant* ties. And he quotes Arrian’s statement that the Indians 
with whom Alexander came in contact were without gold [ aypvaioi , Arr. Ant. 347-9], 

The characteristic of the Andhrian coinage was the employment of lead with but a small 
proportion of copper. 

General Pearse has called my attention to a passage in Pliny to the effect that India has 
neither brass nor lead, 2 receiving them in exchange for precious 3tones and pearls, which may 
afford some explanation of this peculiarity. 

The lead is generally very pure, a careful analysis detecting only a trace of copper, 
probably accidental in some specimens. One class of coins was found to consist of a kind of 
speculum of an alloy of lead and tin, and another of an impure lead ore, which gave them 
the appearance of a coarse alloy. 

They are stamped with symbols of a Buddhist character. The obverse has figures 
of a lion or horse with the name of the sovereign, but his effigy, never. The reverse 


1 Two hare been demolished witbin my own reoollection, one at Gudiwkd*, by tbe Department of Publie Works, about 1842, 
the other near Cocanada, by tbe pittapur Zemindar, in 1848 (Mad. loom.) ; Ind. Ant. toI. xii. p. 34 ; some others are 
yet standing at Batiprola, Jnggiapetta, etc. 

* India neque m neque plumbum babet, gemmisque suit ac margaritis hme permutat. — Nat. Hist xixir. 17, Elz. Ed. 
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has often the Buddhist cross or wheel to which the name of Ujjain symbol has sometimes 
been given. 1 

The pieces vary greatly in size, they are generally round, sometimes square. Some are 
only struck on one side, the reverse being plain or exhibiting marks of tho substance on 
which, they had rested (wood or stone) to receive the impact of the upper die. 

Many of the smaller pieces appear to have been cast in moulds, with tho figure of an 
elephant rudely represented by three convexities, with or without legs, these in tho latter case 
mere stumps, thick or thin, long or short. On the die-struck specimens, the elephant is sharp 
and symmetrical, facing mostly to the right, the trunk pendant or raised over the head. 

On the larger lead pieces is a stately maneless lion, the reverse with Buddhist emblems, 
or plain; while on the thicker alloyed specimens from the Krishna the animal has an ample 
mane, is short-legged, one paw uplifted, and on the reverse a vase (tho Drotia ) between two 
candelabra. It is doubtful, however, whether these latter truly belong to the Andhra dynasty. 
The coarse, thick, impure lead-pieces from Kolh&pur form a third type. They have the effigy 
of a bow and arrow on the obverse, and a many-arched chaitya with other emblems on the 
reverse. 

Good representations of the former, leaden, etc., will be found in Madras Journal, vol. iii. 
n.s. pp. 234-249, plates ix. x. xi. ; and of the latter, from Kolhapur, in Bombay Journal 
vol. xiii. p. 303, plates iii. iv. descriptions of coins without plates will also bo found in 
Bombay Journal, vol. xii. p. 407 ; Ind. Ant. vol. vi. pp. 276-7 ; Ind. Ant. vol. ix. p. 61. 

The monetary value of the several pieces, and tho relation in which they stand to each 
other can only be surmised. The unit appears to be the smaller leaden kind first mentioned. It 
is found in the largest numbers, and though varying in weight may be taken to average 
about thirty-five grains. From this a scale, Ascending by a process of reduplication, will be 
found to include the most prominent examples hitherto found, as thus: — 

35 _ 70 _ 140 — 280 — 560. 2 

From the disappearance oi tho Andhras, about the end of the second oi beginning of the 
third century, to the rise of the Chalukya empire in the fifth, we have no numismatic record 
of any important or leading power. 

The country from the Mah&nadi and the N arm ad A to the GodAvari seems to have been 
parcelled out among many local chiefs, the forerunners of the Doralu and Racnawars of 
modem times, who enjoyed a quasi independence. 

1 This symbol, which is associated with Ujjain, in virtue of the 1 But the scale does not provide for all the varieties which 
old Asoka letters bearing that name, has \een lately identified range from 20 to 40—60 to 60—70 to 90—100 to 140— ISO to 
with the original local Sun-worship of India. — Num. Chron. 200— 260— after which the two heaviest I possess are 669*9 
1880, Article on the “ Indian Swastika and it* Western* and 602*1. These, the only examples I possess, were found in a 
Counterparts.” Mr. Thomas tells me it occurs also on some of deserted site at the village of Chittala, in the Yernagudem 
our early English So$*tU s, where it also clearly refers to the Talook of the Godfivari district. 

Sun-parallels of Stonehenge, eto. — Ending, Supplement, ■ late ii. 
fig. 17, and pi. xxvi, fig. 13. 
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Traoes of these may still be recognized in the settlements at Rutnapur, in the Ryagarh 
province of Nagpur, and the hill districts of Orissa and Gan jam, where a few specimens of 
local coinage have been met with, like those at Gowgadh in Gan jam Yellamanchali, etc. 1 

With these may perhaps be associated the maned* lion coins, doubtfully attributed to the 
Andhras in a former paragraph. Others may be looked for, as these little-frequentod districts 
are more fully explored. 

Note. — Since the foregoing was written Dr. Biihler has sent me the proofs of an essay, 
in the preparation of which ho assisted, on the “ Discoveries ” * made by Pandit Bhagw&nl&l 
Indraji, at Sopara and Padana. 

In the course of these investigations the Pandit, when excavating a tope at Sop&r&, 
came upon a copper casket, in which he found a silver coin, represented in the subjoined 
woodcut, critically reproduced by an experienced artist from an electrotype copy of the original. 
The coin weighs thirty- four grains, and exhibits a strong resemblance to the pieces of the 
Sah dynasty. Thus the anticipation haaarded above, that gold and silver coins of the 
Andhra dynasty might still be in existence, has been Realized. 

The obverse of the piece in question, bears the head of a king, with an inscription which 
Bhagw4nlAl reads “ Yajna Satakarni, the king Gotamiputra,” 8 thus corresponding exactly with 
No. 27 in the genealogical table given above. The inscription on the reverse is very 
imperfect. The Pandit makes some ingenious attempts to restore it, which result in the 
doubtful tentative reading, “Yajna Satakarni Gotamiputra, prince of Chaturapana.” This 
he compares with another inscription above a water cistern recently discovered at Nanaghat, 
read as “ Chatarapana Satakagi (Satakarni) Yasathi (V&sishthi),” and he suggests that this 
Chaturapana may be the father of Yajna Sri, for reasons which he gives at length. 

Following these indications Dr. Biihler refers to the inscription. No. 11, of the Junior 
Series in Burgess’ Reports, vol. v. pi. v. recording the gift of a fountain, which the Pandit 
reads, “Of the Queen of . . Yasishthaputra &&takarni, (who is) descended from the race 
of Kardamaka kings, (and) the daughter of the Mahakshatrap% Ru . . .” 

From these facts Dr. Biihler deduces the following conclusions : — 1st, that Y&siththa- 
putra Satakarni was an Andhra king, and that his queen was the daughter of a Kshatrapa ; 
2nd, that Y&sishfhaputra Satrkarni of K&nheri (No. 11) is the same person as Chaturapana 
Yasishthaputra §&takar$i ; 3rd, that his queen was the daughter of the Mahakshatrapa 
Rudra, the mother of Siriyana, and commonly called Gotami, t.e. Gautami ; 4th, that the relation- 
ship of Rudra Daman with the Dakshanapati was, c on the above identifications, either through 
his son-in-law, Chaturapana, or through his grandson, Siriy&na, or at least that Siriyana's 
mother was some near relation of Rudra Daman’s. According to these views the genealogical 
table given at p. 8 would read thus : — 


1 Madras Journal, vol. if. x.a. p. 70. 


* Bombay Journ. Boy. At. Soo. vol. xv. p. 273. 


’ Plate ii. fig. 7, p. 288. 
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No. 26. Chaturapana Vdsishthiputra fidtakarni = Gautami II., daughter of Mahakshatrapa Ru. . . 
No. 27. Siriy&na Gautamiputra II. = 

These identifications do not appear to me altogether satisfactory ; but if they are admitted, 
they do not invalidate the theory before given, of the revolution that brought in the Andhrabhptya 
line, which may have been as well owing to the other causes there mooted, as to the Kshatrapa 
invasion ; while the postponement of the success achieved by Rudra Daman over his relative 
may bo taken to have helped the catastrophe which soon after extinguished the Andhra lino. 

Although tho last name in the pauranic list is Pulomat, for which there is no other 
authority, it is possible that the name Purisadatta, lately discovered by Dr. Burgess on 
the Jaggayyapetta stupa , may have been that of a subsequent pretender of the Ikshvdhu 
race, endeavouring to maintain or resuscitate the name of the time-honoured line (Ind. 
Ant. vol. xi. p. 256; Dr. Biihler on Inscriptions from the Jaggayyapetta stupa). 

Perhaps also to this time, and to a similar connection with the Andhra &dtakarnis, 
may be assigned that “ Hdritiputa &dtakani of the Vehnukadadutu (?) family," whose name 
is preserved in the Pdli inscription at Banawdsi (Arch. Survey, 1881, Ins. 14, p. 100). 

[Sir Walter Elliot has asked me to describe such coins in this Southern series as chance 
to bear Ndgari or North-Indian characters. — E.T.] 



Obverse. Reverse. 

Head, the Ring with a close-fitting helmet, possibly The conventional Sdh device, but the Ujain symbol 
swathed in muslin. Tho symbol of tho Sauras of the sun appears on the left, 

or sun-worshippers is seen in the front. 

*pc wro T*fr mirror . . . mr 

Siri yana sdtakanisa Ratio Qotami-putasa Siri yana idtakanisa . . . nasa Qotami-putasa 

A critical difference may be detected in the style of the Hindi characters on the obverse 
and reverse. The former follow the forms of the square alphabet employed by the Andhras, the 
latter partake of several of the modifications incident to the Western style of writing, to be 
seen on the Kshatrapa Girndr inscription (Prinsep’s Essays vol. ii. pi. xxxviii. pp. 40, 53), 
where the downstroke of the letters ^ k, ^ h, T r, and the u in 3, are curled backwards, as in 
the legends of the Sdh coins proper. The formation of tho s also varies in a marked degree. 

I am unable to follow Pandit Bhagvdnldl’s reading of Cha-tu-ra pa-na-sa. In tho electrotype 
before me, there does not appear to be space enough left for four conjectural letters in 
sequent order; but if we could be assured of his first suggestive reading of the initiul 
consonant, there would be much reason to identify the missing name with Chashtana , . 

The ooins of Nahapana and Chashtana th display numismatic peculiarities which may 
have important bearing upon the age and location of the new type figured above. I 
therefore reproduce my previously •published readings >f their ooin», whioh I have tested 
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anew from the electrotypes supplied to me by Mr. Newton some years ago, as also from an 
earlier example of the coinage of Chashtana (No. B.j. 

Nahapdna . 

A. Silver. Weight 31 grains. Trilingual . Mr. Newton, late Bombay Civil Servioe. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

King’s head to the right, with rough hair, in free A broad-barbed arrow, and a crude definition of a 
Scythio fashion, bound with a fillet. Very thunderbolt, 

coarsely executed. 

Legend, in imperfect Greek, with traces of the Legend, in Bactrian-P&li characters, reading from 

title — tvPANNowtov. The suggestion for the right, commencing below the point of the 

this somewhat hazardous reconstruction is spear, Nahapanasa, following which, 

derived from the parallel legend on Scythian reading from the inside, but in the reverse 

coins of more northern sites, which run direction, in Jndian-P&li letters, Naha- 

TYPANN0YNT02, etc. 1 panasa. 

Sir Walter Elliot has adverted, in previous pages, to the inscriptions of Nahap&na found in 
Western India. Mr. Burgess has lately collected, in his Archaeological Reports, all the most 
recent data on this subject, and likewise revised the earlier and less perfect transcripts and 
translations, so that we now seem to have all the available epigraphic evidence before us. 

It appears that there are no less than seven inscriptions extant (at N&sik, Junnar, 
and Karle) of this king, set up, on the one part, by his son-in-law and Viceroy, 
Ushavadatta {RishabhadattL 2 ), the son of Dinika, u a Saka” by race; and, on the other, 
by his daughter Dakshamitrd ; and also, in one case, by “ Ayama of the Vatsa-gotra, 
prime minister to the King, the great Satrap, the Lord Nahap&na.” He is ordinarily 
styled in these documents “the Kshahar&ta king, Kshatrapa NahapAna,” which designation 
of Kshatrapa* or Mahakshatrapa was adopted by Chashtana and was continued as the Dynastio 
title of the succeeding SAh kings of Surashtra. The most advanoed date in Nahapana’s 
Inscriptions is 46, defined simply as vase , “ in the year,” as if ; t referred to some 
well-established method of reckoning. If we test these figures by the Mauryan epoch of 
312 b.c., or the parallel Seleucidan era of 311 3.C., we have the option of three resulting 
dates, under the Indian home system of omitting hundreds, 4 viz. : 

b.c. 312 — 100 = 212 — 46 = 166 b.c. 

bx. 312 — 200 = 112 — 46 = 66 b.c. 

b.c. 312 — 300 = 12 — 46 = 34 a.d. 

The Scythian dates of Vasudeva, etc., from Mathura, gave a general return by the same 
process of reckoning — of b.c. 2 to 87 a.d. But I am not sure that I should not now prefer 
the previous century for both classes of rulers. 

1 J.R.A.S. vol. xv .N.fl. p. 74 ; N.C. n.s. ?ol. xiv p. 161. 8 The title of l*rpdinit “ Chatrap e, M tint appears in the 

8 “ Riihabha Devaji was the first Jain Tirth&nkara — Baetrian series, in the snb-Aiae group. Prinsep, voL ii. 
th« Prathama Jina.” — Colebrooke’s Essays, yoI. ii. p. 187; pp, 210-11 ; see also p. 223. 

As. Has. vol. ix. p. 305; Indian Ant. 1873, p. 134; Vishpn 4 Buhler, Rupnkth Inscr. Ind. Ant. yoI. Yi. p. 149 ; Cunoing- 
Pur&pa, ii. 104. See also the Sfch Inscriptions in the caYes of ham, Aroh. Reports, yoI. y. 1875, p. 181 ; yoI. xiY. 1882, p. 122 ; 
Junkga<jlh — Burgess’s Report, 1874, p. 140, and the mention Baotrian Coins and Indian Dates, J.R.A.S. yoI. ix. ir.e. p. 1; 
of “ KeYalins ” — as proving the Jaina influence in Jioee parts. Burgeee’s Report, 1874-3, p. 82 ; Alblrtoi, Rein and, p. 146. 
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Chashtana. 

B. Silver. Weight 34 grains. Col. Watson, Bombay Army. 



Obverse. 

King’s head to the right, with flat (Spanish style 
of) cap, and well-defined features. 

Legend, in Bactrian cnaracters (?), only partially 
legible. 


Reverse. 

The sun and the moon 

Legend. 

rajno Kshatrapasa Syamotika putrasa. 1 

On the loft side, a Bactrian *P *. 


It seems that he had not as yet claimed the title of Maha “ great/* prefixed to 
the Kshatrapa in No. C. 

C. Silver. Weight 23 grams. Legends, in three different characters. 


Obverse. 

King’s head to the right, with flat cap and well- 
executed profile. The secondary prototype of 
the Stth Mint device. 

Legend, in imperfect Greek, with apparent portions 
of the word — rvpASfioduros. 


Reverse. 

A chatty a f tope or tumulus, composed of superimposed 
arches, with a demilune capital. Serpent 
below ; above a woll-deflned boldly-rayed sun 
to the right, with a corresponding moon to 
the left. 

Legend in Indian- P&li — 

tv vww . . . fragvra 

Rajno mahakshatrapasa [Syamo]tika putrasa 

) repeated in ( 

Chashfanasa j Bactrian Pali. ( Chafanata 


The inscriptions bearing the name of Chashtana, though not contemporaneous, may prove 
of considerable value in determining the system of reckoning followed by his successors, the Sah 
kings of Surashtra. We are still unable to fix with absolute precision the starting date-point, 
but the preference apparently remains with the wide-spread Samvat Vikramdiitya , 67 b.c.* 


1 Sagem seems to have been a favourite Scythic name. It 
oeenn in the series of Indo-Scythio coins with Hindi legends, 
lately published b*y me, of which the following is a full list, with 
the associate tribal subdivisions. 


Sokes 


Me. 

Pa. 
Bhri. 
Bhn. 
Say am. 


w 

JCushens 

Q*4*h*$ _ 

„ HH. 

Mahis _ 


Senara. 

..... Kid&ra (Hodi f). 

..... Kirda (KardiP). 

..... B&sanam (Bastfcn ?) 
m.m fihadri. 

_ Pn. 


— Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1883, p. 6. The general type of 
this class of coins may be seen in Prinsep’s Essays, plate xxx. figs. 
16-20, and in J.R.A.S. o.a. vol. xii. plate vii. figs. 16-20. 

1 Prof. Max Muller, following-up Mr. Fergusson’ ' suggestion 
(J.R.A.S. vol. xii. w.e. p. 271), has lately reiterated all the 
arguments tending to prove that the Vikram&ditya Samvat of 
66- 7 ».o. wa~ an after-invention, or in other words altogether 
unauthentio (Note G. “The Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature ”). 
He has been answered from India, in the terms of bis own 
challenge, * to show that something lees than 600 of the Vikrama 
era” can be produced in documentary evidence, — in Mr. Fleet’s 
article in the Indian Antiquary (Nov. 1883, p. 291), where it is 
demonstrated that the recorded dates of 421 and 486 on the 
Gurjara copper plates must clearly refer to the Vikramhditya era. 
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It is evident from the coincident tenour of the subjoined inscriptions, not only that we must 
reject the personal, or gwoet-rognal date of 72, in favour of a dynastic or otherwise recognized 
era, which follows on, in the terms of the Jasdan epigraph, to the similarly undefined year 127. 

Any disturbance of these written dates, inter se, is happily disposed of, by the 
concurrent figured dates on these coins, which we can now read with some certainty, 
and which practically run on all fours with the more fully-defined lithic writing. 

Inscription at Junagadh. 

This work (the embankment of the Sudargana lake) gave way on the 4th day of the dark fortnight 
of the month of Marga$irsha of the 7‘2nd year of Raj & Mah&kshatrapa Rudra Daman, whose name is 
oft repouted by tho great, the grandson of Mahdkshatrapa Chashtapa of well-accepted (propitious) name 
. . . the son of . . etc. (Arch. Rep. 1874-5, p. 129; Indian Antiquary, 1878, p. 261.1 

From tho subsequent terms of the inscription, it would seem that this embankment had been 
previously repaired or extended by Pushya Gupta, on the part of the Great Maurya R&ja, 
Chandra Gupta, and also subsequently by Tushaspa, “the Yavana R&ja of Asoka Maurya. 1 

Tho most important passage in this inscription, however, in relation to our present subject, 
is tho reference to the Andhras, which is couched in the following terms: 

41 He who has obtained glory because ho did not destroy S&takarni, the lord of the Dckhan, on 
account of his near relationship, though ho twice really conquered him.” (Ind. Ant. 1878, p. 262.) 

If we could rely upon the conjectural restoration of the name of Chashtana on the 
coin at p. 25, it would throw much new light upon the family relations. 

Inscription at Jasdan . 

In tho year 12T Bh&drapada, dark-half 7 of tho moon, this Satra (tank) of R4j& Mah&kshatrapa 
Bhadramukha Swami^Rudra Sena, the great-grandson of tho son of Raj& Mah&kshatrapa Chashtana; the 
grandson of the son of Raja Kshatrapa Sw&mi Jayad&man, the grandson of K&j& Mah&ksh&trapa . . . Rudra 
D&m&, (son of) R&j& Mah&kshatrapa Bhadramukha Sw&m( Rudra, eto. (Dr. Bhau D&ji, Journ. Bombay 
Branch Roy. As. Soc. vol. viii. p. 235.) 

The subjoined list of Andhra coins, bearing legends in one of the first removes 
from the old lat character of Asoka, was compiled by me, some years ago, with a view 
to its final insertion in the present work of Sir Walter Elliot. If there are but few 

additions to the general series, there are, as far as I am aware, equally few rectifications 

to bo made in my original decipherments. 

The Asoka Inscription at Gan jam, in the earliest Idt alphabet at present in evidence, 
prepared us for tho use of a similar style of writing among a race, who passed on their way 

to southern conquests along the seaboard of the eastern coast, or along the traditional route 

of Rama. And the near identity of the forms of the letters on the Andhra coins with 

i p a ?4it BhagvknlM, in bis revised translation (p. 257) of this former translators of the inscription, that the figure of 72 refers 
inscription, refers to tho apparent date of 72 of this King’s not to the years of Budrad&man’s reign, but to the era used 
reign, and adds: “ But it eooms altogether improbable that on the Kshatrapa coins. This explanation is confirmed by the 
Rudrad&man should have reigned for so long a time, and it is fact that the coins of Rudrad&man’s son, Rudrastmha, am dated 
•tall leae probable that he should havo had a still longer reign, between the years 102 aad 117 of the same era.” 

... It seems therefore necess&r~ to assume, as has been done by 
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the fixed prototypes of b.c. 250, rather suggests for the Dynasty itself an epoch earlier 
than has hitherto been conceded to them by modern inquirers. 

This is an era of much importance in Indian history, which seems to be further 
elucidated by recent interpretations of the celebrated Aira inscription at Udayagiri 1 * * (sun-rise hill) 
in Outtack, a new and revised translation of which has been contributed to the recent Oriental 
Congress at Leyden, in the following outline terms: — "It is sufficient here to mention 
a communication of the first importance made to the Aryan Section by Prof. Peterson, 
of Bombay, on behalf of Pandit Bhagv&nl&l Indraji. The Pandit has succeeded in 
deciphering the well-known inscription of Udayagiri, formerly ascribed to King Aira or 
Yera, but which has hitherto baffled all attempts to read it. He shows that the real 
name of the king is Kh&r&vela, who ruled over Kalinga, and belonged to the Cheta 
family and to the Jain faith. The king gives a long account of his doings during 
thirty-eight years ; and though some of the details still remain uncertain, it is clear that 
he mentions a Western (that is, Andhra) king S&takani, and dates the extension of certair 
works at the close of ‘the 165th year o^the Maurya kings.’ ” 

Assuming that the latter era dates from the Abhishek of Chandra Gupta, as accepted by 
the Jains, or 312 b.c., this would fix Kh&rdvela’s public works in 147 b.c.* 


No. 1. Lead. Size, the full 9 of Mionnet’s scale. Weight, 220 grains. 


Obverse. 

A crudely-outlined representation of a primitive 
semicircular bow and broadly -barbed arrow.* 
The broad arrow is rendered in an identical form at 
Udayagiri. 

At Sanchi the arrows vary, and have no barbs. 


1 The first translation of this Inscription was made by Prinsep 
in 1837 (J.A.S.B. voL vi. p. 1080), from eye facsimiles traoed 
by that most accurate Palaeographer, Captain M. Kittoe. A 
revised translation was undertaken in 1877, by Babu Rajendra 

Mittra, from plaster impressions (J.A.S.B. 1877, voL xlvi. p. 

106), who remarked on its general tenor as follows: — “The 
author of the record was one Aira, a usurper, who overthrew the 
dominion of an ancient king of Kalinga and, himself becoming 
the sovereign, repaired the city walls, etc. . . . The most important 
fret mentioned in the record was the overthrow, by this usurper, 
of King Nanda of Magadha, and this carried him back to the 
middle of the fourth century b.c. It was not distinctly stated 

which of the nine Nandas he overcame in battle ; but assuming 


Reverse. 

A chatty a , or typical form of a tumulus , formed of 
four rows of inverted semicircles surmounted 
by a half-moon ; 4 to tha right, a sacred tree — 
an objdct alike of the simple adoration of the 
forest tribes, and afterwards of the more 
matured reverence of the Jainas and their 
imitators the Buddhists — with seven leaves or 
branches ; at the foot, an oblong box-pedestal, 
within which is a free definition of a serpent 
in the form of a wavy line, with intervening 
dots. 

Legend. 

Ratio Maddri - putata Sivdla-kuratm (Jeula). 

the potentate meant to be the last of the line, the time would be 
a few years before the invasion of India by Alexander the Great 
in 327 b.c.” Since this was written, I have reoeived from the 
Pk^dit himself his article on the Nfurik caves, extracted from the 
Bombay Gasetteer. At p. 73 he gives some further notices of 
this Inscription. 

1 Wilfdtd, As. Res. vol. ix. p. 173; Jaoobi, Kalpa Sfitra, 
p. 8, 109 ; J.R.A.S. vol. xiii. ac.s. p. 648. 

5 The same typical form of bow and arrow oocuxs repeatedly 
on the earlier specimens of the ancient punched or hall-marked 
ooins. Indian Weights, Numismata Orientalia,- Part I. plate, 
fig. 12, etc. and the accompanying Hate I. 

4 J.R.AS. o.s. voL xii. (1864), p. 1. 
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No. 2. Lead. Size, 7 of Mioi 
Obyersx. 

Device a rude strung bow and broadly-barbed 
arrow, ready set for use. 

Legend. 

Jiano Vdaifho-putasa V idavdya - kurasa . 

I place this piece in the tentative list 
than those bearing the name of the children c 


it's scale. Weight, 228 grains. 

Reverse. 

A conventional chaitya consisting of three layers of 
inverted semicircles with inner dots, surmounted 
by a chakra or wheel, perhaps the typical figure 
of the sun. To the left, a sacred tree with 
seven broad-spread leaves. At the foot, an 
oblong pedestal, in which is figured a serpent, 
the wavy intervals being filled in with dots. 

the issue or descendants of V&sithi,* earlier 
Gautami, on strictly numismatic grounds. 


No. 3. Lead. Size, 9 of Mionnet’s scale. Weights range from 180 grains to 196. The execution of 
the dies is inferior to the preceding. Numerous specimens and examples are available. 


Obverse. 

The usual crude bow and arrow. 

Legend 

vft yw f to 

itoifo Gotami-puteea Vidavdya-kuraia. 


Reverse. 

Chaitya r device as above, but the symbolic tree is 
attached to the main device, and rises directly 
from the end or outer upright line on the right 
of the pedestal. 


Many of these coins are what is technically termed “ double- struck,” i.e. the dies of a 
successor or adverse contemporary have been repeated over the original impression, without any 
re-fashioning or possibly much re-softening of the metal of the piece itself. 

These indications are often of much value in determining the relative priority of the 
conjoint rulers. In the present instance they distinctly authorize us to place the children or 
issue of Mad&ri before those of the more prolific or possibly more powerful ancestress 
Gautami. 

The first of these coincidences is exemplified in No. 13 of the original plate iv., Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 1877, where the outer or natural edge of the piece retains a 
portion of the normal legend in the letters 

Ratio Maddri putasa : 

while the second impress of a new die, in its false centering, overlaps the lower surface with 
the letters of a broken legend in the words 

T«r *Pl**ft y* 

kurata. .land Gotaml puta . . . 

To exemplify further the custom of renewed or revised impressions upon the fully issued 
or so to say current coin, I may add that in one case a piece of the Gautaml-putras of type 
No. 3 has clearly had the identical legends of the original obverse re-struck or repeated over 
the obvious surface of the old reverse. 

1 9 beauty/ beautiful. '^1 * Aerie, OUery Either i. 1, Joi. Ant. xi. 6, l * perfumed.* 
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It is difficult to determine by what prooess this was effected, as Sir W. Elliot has a 
very sharp and perfect specimen of coin No. 3, which shows indubitable signs of having 
been east — the marks of the moulds are set irregularly at the edges, and two definite orifices 
have been left at the sides to receive the metal, the superfluous quantity of which still 
adheres to the piece. 

General Pearse has lately acquired a group of five coins which seem to connect 
themselves in a measure with the above pieces, in the metal and general appearance of 
the joint issues, in the retention of the same forms of letters, and in a certain degree 
of the character of the devices themselves. 

The new coins, however, bear strange names, and cannot strictly be classed with the 
Andhra series, but rather seem to belong to some potentates who succeeded to a section 
of the dominions of that race as they made their way onwards to the Western coast. 


No. a. Lead. Weight, 250 grains. Plate II. infra. 
Obverse. 

A chaitya with two rows of invented semicircles at 
the base, and a larger open or cupola arch above. 

Legend. 

Bono Madenna data} 

No. b. Lead. Weight, 278 grains. 

Obverse. 

Central devioe similar to No. a above. A 

Legend. 

J Mo Vadaka denna data.* 

No. 4. Copper. Small Coins. Size, 4 
Obverse. 

Archaic bow and arrow. 

Legend. 

. • • ire IfTH 

BoHo Vdei[tAo-pu]t<ua Vidavdya- kurata. 

1 Md It one of the titles of Lokehmi, Vishnu Pnr&pa, Hall’s 

edition, toI. v. p. 887. Dene looks like a form of Hindi Uj J 

•to give/ the Marathi l|i§ demon meant 'a gift’— and Doom 

(— Dhs, Boat) 1 * * 4 a dare.' In S. India Ddeo implies 4 a wor- 
shipper of Viahpn.’ 


Reverse. 

A sacred tree, in a four-square pedestal, or pot, with 
curious devices at the sides. 


Reverse. 

Device, in the first instances, similar to the above. 
Later examples complicate the pedestal or box 
below the tree into twelve squaros, and enlarge the 
size of the ^ Bymbol, which is transferred from 
the left to a more prominent position on the 
right of the central device. 

Mionnet’s scale. Weight, 28 grains. 

Reverse. 

Chaitya, with the sacred tree represented as growing 
on the apex or summit. 


* In one instance the * or •onuewdro is repeated over the 
If n. Voda forms part of the name of Vadafri, p. 8, and In the 
coin o, abore; it is stated, in the Vishpa Purina, 44 to be 
a Veda of the Magas or Heliolaten in §hka-dwipa.” Hall’s 
ed. vol. v. p. 883. 
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In the field of one specimen, a monogram possibly composed of the letters tachd 
or TPJT tavd ; on tho other example, a letter like a Chaldsoan-Pehlvi X (a). 1 

No. 5. Lead. Size, 7. Weight, 230 grains. 

Obverse. 

Device similar in some respects to tho rovorse of 
No. 1 , but the ehaitya or tumulus in this case 
is solid, surmounted with tho usual half- 
moon, while the standard tree is replaced by a 
conch shell, tho favourite symbol of Nemi, the 
22nd Jaina Tlrthankara , and equally of the 
Hindu god Vishnu, balanced on tho other side 
of the field by a lotus or water-lily, tho typo 
of the 2 1 8t Jaina. Tho conventional serpent 
appears at the foot, but free and clear of 
tho main dcvico. 

Legend. 

Tvt vfcm* yre firfic *r*r 5Grararapj 

Rano Qotami-putasa Siri Tana Satakaiutsa. 

In the last and succeeding Numismatic instances male rulers seem to have re-assorted 
their rights of kingbtiip, while still in a measure recognizing the traditional law of the 
supremacy of maternity. So that the gradations, in this instance, seem to have followed 
a. the Scythic female head of the camp ; b. the ruling warrior king. Ultimately, the S&h 
kings — who affected patronymics — progressed into, or more probably reverted back to local 
Republicanism? 

No. 6. Lead. Size, 5. Weight, 86 grains. 

Obvebse. Reverse. 

Small ehaitya , with three inverted somicircloB, and The conventional TJjjain symbol, 
free serpent at the foot. 

Legend. 

T*ft VTfsra giro *rv 

Rano Vdsi(ho-jmtasa 8iri Yasatata (No. 7 of) 

1 See Journal Boyal Asiatic Society, N.a. vol. iii. (1868), p. devices are figured in General Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes 
264. It may be at well to add that the occurrence of such a (1864), pi. xxxi. xxxii. The Swastika device, apart from its use 
letter on the local ooinage noed not neceosarily reduce the age of at a running pattern, was not, however, limited either to Eastern 
the pieces to inscribed to the modern limits assigned to extant or Wostern acceptations, as may be Been in the examples in 
Pehlvi inscriptions. The letters of these alphabets are found on Fabretti’s work on Etruscan Antiquities, 1st Supplement, plate 
very early Specimens of the Parthian coinage. iii. Nos. 29, 30 ; 3rd Supplement, plate xxix. fig. 38 ; and on 

* 8ee Journal Asiatio Society of Bengal, vol. vii. plate lxi ; vases in the British Museum. — [Since this was written, I have 
Numismata Orientalia, 4 Ancient Indian Weights/ part i. plate, gone more fully into the question of Indian religious symbols — 
figs. 6, 6. Dr. Sohliemann, in his work on Mycame, enlarges both in the pages of the Indian Antiquary (March — May, 1880) 
upon the identity of the Greek Trigliph with the Indian Swastika and in a more comprehensive article on 4 The Indian Swastika and 
cross, and there is also a singular approach to this circular its Western Counterparts/ in the London Numismatic Chronicle, 
Indian design in many of the patterns found on his buttons or vol. xx. n.s. pp. 18-48. Dr. Sohliemann (Ilios, 1880, p. 368) 
whorls, the only appreciable difference consisting of the centre adopted my views implicitly, and they are found to aocord with 
dot, which fllla-in the space between the four circles in the latter, the deductions independently obtained by our prominent Danish 
Sea Nos. 428, 404, 406, 411, eto. l A great variety of the forms Numismatic authority — Dr. Ludwig Muller.] 
of the Uji fain ‘pattern may be seen in vol. vii. plate lxi. Journal * J.R.A.S. vol* xii. o.s. p. 39, and vol. i. N.a. pp. 458-471. 
of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, and a aeries of many cognate 


Reverse. 

Four leading circles at right angles, each composed 
of a central dot and two concentric outer circles, 
the upper pair and lower pair are severally 
connected by a semicircular line. This combina- 
tion, varied by the junction of the four balls of 
a simple cross, is conventionally recognized as 
the TJjjain symbol, to which reference has already 
been made.* 
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SIMILAR COINS — VARIANTS OF No. 6. 

No. 7. Ono coin of this class gives distinctly tho letters Sivasara , No. 24 of the Puranik list 

at page 8, which reading is further confirmed by ono of Mr. Sowell’s specimens, which contributes 
the outlines of the lettors — 

Pu iota Sivatira. 


No. 7a. 


Legend.--. '&& tpT*f 

Itano Vdii(ho-puta$a Siri Vadataiata. Yadosri or Chanda, No. 28 of the Purhnik lift, p. 8. 


No. 7 b of Mr. Sewell’s collection reproduces, in a moro definite form, the imperfect specimen of 
Sir W. Elliot’s plate xi. 100, and retains in legible lettors the name of Pudumavi, No. 29, list, p. 8. 


T’T qtJdJJfT .... TSpRTO 

liano Vatifho-puta . . . Puyumavesa. 


No. 8. Lead. Size, 4J Mionnet’s scale. 

Obverse. 

A well-executed figure of an elephant , to tho left. 
Legend. 

T7*ft yra fair *r»r 

Kano Got ami- putaaa Siri Tana Satakanasa. 


Reverse. 

The usual four doubly rings joined by a cross. Some 
examples add a Swastika on tho obverso field, 
to the right of the chaifyq. 


No. 9. Lead. Size, 4. Weight, 70 grains. 


Obverse. 

A boldly sunk die bearing a well-designod figure 
of a horse to the left. 


Reverse. 

The conventional Ujjain symbol. 


Legend . 

faft *r*j * 

Kano Gotami - putata Siri Yana to . . . 


No. 10. Copper or bronze. Size 4. Weight (average), 35 grains. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

A well-outlined figure of an elephant in free form, Four singlo circles joined by cross-lines, 
with trunk erect ; without trappings. 

Legend. 

fafKanmfa 

Siri Sotakani. 


ELLIOT 
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No. 11 Variant. The thphant is decorated with rioh head-gear. 

TO STO 

Yana Sataka. 

N.B. — The forms of the letters of the legends clearly indicate that these two coins, as well 
as those which follow, belong to a later date than the specimens previously described. 

*No. 12. Lead. 8ize, 6. Weight, 183 groins. 

OftVERSE. 

A well-executed figure of a horse to the right, with 
a half-moon in the field above. 

Legend. 

TW * WWWT& 

JRano 0(otami-putafta) Salakanase. 

No. 12<x. New coin, Mr. Sewell. Size, 5. Weight, 112 trains. Prom Gudivacja. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

Horse to right. The Ujjain symbol. 

Legend. 

(Ra)no Siri Cha(n)da. 

No. 13. Lead. Size, 3. Weight, 35 grains. Two specimens. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

A crude figure of an elephant to tho left. The Ujjain symbol. 

Legend. 

8 arivana or Salwana, perhaps a repetition 
of the name, but not necessarily indicative of 
the personality of the great monarch. 

No. 14 Lead. Similar coins. Three specimens. 

Legend— 

Siri Made. 

The ^ is on one oocasion given as V, and the R, if required for Rudra , has to be 
supplied to the existing context. 


Reverse. 

Device indistinguishable. 
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PART I SECTION II. 

COROMANDEL COAST DIE COINS. 

(a) KURUMBARS. (6) PALLAYAS. 

Along the Coromandel Coast, from Nellore as far South as Cuddalore and Pondicherry, a 
class of thin copper die-struck coins occurs, which, although not directly connected with the 
Andhra type, may bo appropriately considered next. They are found in considerable numbers 
in or near dunes and sand-knolls in the vicinity of the kupani8 t or fishing hamlets that stud 
the shore, together with Roman oboli, perforated Chinese coins, bits of lead and other metal, 
beads, fragments of charcoal etc. 

These are collected by the wives and children of the fisheriren after gales of wind or 
heavy rains, and purchased from them by the itinerant pedlars,' called Labis and Merkuyars, 
in exchange for useful necessaries, by whom they aro sold to braziers and coppersmiths. 
The discovery of articles of this description in such localities indicates the existence of a 
considerable maritime trade in former times, probably during the first four or five centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The Roman coins are all of the smallest value, and are generally worn smooth, but on 

two or three the names of Yalentinian and Eudocia have been read. 

Gold coins of earlier dates, found in Nellore, Madura, Cuddapah, etc., 1 may have come by 
land from the opposite coast, where intercourse with the West was more frequent, and Roman 
relics are more numerous ; but these poor copper pieces could only have been dropped by 
mariners and traders frequenting the places where they now lie. 

Those of native origin are small, irregularly rounded pieces of thin copper, bearing generally 
the device of a bull, with occasionally some letters in the Cave-character on the obverse ; and on 
the reverse a tree, ship, star, crab, fish, etc. But their most remarkable characteristic is the 
elegance and delicacy of form with which the animals are designed, indicating a considerable 
advance in art; and in this respect contrasting favourably, both with the Andhra money on 
the one side, and with the Choi a and Papdyan currencies on the other. 

i Madras Journal Literature aud Science, vol. ziii. p. 214 ; other finds have been recorded on tne Malabyur or Western 

Coast, Coimbator, Sholapore, etc. 
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In addition to these, a few specimens of another description, which apparently belong to 
this series, have come to my notice, but they are very rare. They are between the size of a 
sixpence and a shilling, rather thicker, of billon or some white metal containing tin, and bear 
on the obverse, some the figure of a bull, others of a horse, of the same elegant design as 
those of tho copper. The only two I ever possessed had the reverse plain. 

Colonel Frederick Clerk had three or four of the same description, with one or two 
letters like those on the copper. My own specimens have, unfortunately, been lost, and 
Colonel Clerk’s were dispersed at a sale shortly before his death, 1 and I have failed in all 
my endeavours to trace them. 

In vain do we look for some independent power with which to identify this class on sure 
grounds, or even with any tolerable show of probability. * Nothing is known of any dynasty 
or paramount ruler in that part of India, anterior to the time when the Choi a princes began 
their career of conquest about the eighth century, which made them masters of great part of 
the South of India, and culminated in the overthrow of the eastern Chalukya kingdom in 
the twelfth. 

There were, it is true, two smaller states enjoying a certain independent existence in the 
Arcot district during the period to which these coins must be assigned, which deserve a 

t 

passing notice. These were : — 

(a) An aboriginal or very early pastoral race, living in associated communities, under 
the general name of Kurimbars. 

(b) A Pallava principality seated at Conjeveram. 


(a) THE KURUMBARS. 

For some hundred years before tho seventh century the country, from the base of the 
table-land to the P&lar and Penn&r rivers, was occupied by a section of the pastoral race, 
traditionally designated as Kurumbars, of whom little is known. 

Fragmentary notices of their social organization, and the ultimate fate of that part of 
them with which we are now concerned, may be gathered from Mr. F. W. Ellis’ Essay 
on Land Tenures, 1 and from traditionary statements preserved in the McKenzie Collection of 
MSS. They appear to have formed a sort of Confederate State, “ under chiefs of their own, 
each of /whom resided in a fortified stronghold, having a district of greater or less extent 
under its jurisdiction, denominated a kdftam (from kdttai , a fort or castle), the largest 
of which was recognized as the head of the Union. Of the kottams there were twenty-four, 

1 On Tuesday, Jnly 29th, 1873. In Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Library, by toe Rev. W. Taylor, 3 vol. 8vo. Madras, 1867-1862. 
Hodge's Catalogue, p. 27. Also Second Report of Progress made in the examination of the 

* Replies to Seventeen Questions rejative to Mirasi Rights, and Mackenzie MSS., etc., by the Rev. W. Taylor, in Madras Journ. 
with two Appendioes, etc. Folio. Madras, 1818. Lit. and Science, vol. vii. Madras, 1838. 

Catalogue Raisonnd of Oriental MSS. in the Government 
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each consisting of one or more ndtfua or parishes, and each nadu subdivided into several 
nattams or townships. 

They are farther stated to have been engaged in trade, and to have owned ships, and 

carried on a considerable commerce by sea. Their wealth attracted the cupidity of their 

neighbours, and they suffered from hostile inroads, but defended themselves with courage and 

success, till at length, about the eighth or ninth century, they were attacked by an army, 

under a general named Adondai or Tondaman, the son (illegitimate according to some) or brother 

of the ruler of Cholamandalam. He encountered an obstinate resistance, but after sustaining 

some reverses, subdued the whole province, and incorporated it with the Chola territories, 

changing the name to Tondamandalam. The fierceness of the struggle was probably intensified 

by religious hatred; the ono side being Jainas, while their conquerors were votaries of Siva. 

> 

The Kurumbars wore so completely exterminated, that it became necessary to replace them 
by introducing an agricultural colony from a distance. 

Ellis, following the accounts handed down by their enemies, and preserved in Tamil 
narrative, represents them as a “ pastqj-al, half-savage tribe/' and again as a “ Nomadic 

race ” ; whilst the native writers paint them as crafty, cruel and tyrannical . 1 But such 

characteristics, assigned on the testimony of their enemies, are incompatible with an organized 
social system having territorial institutions, of which no similar examples are found in the 
adjacent countries, and dwellings defended by permanently fortified castles, the ruined sites 
of which are still shown. Moreover, there is reason to believe that they had some knowledge 
of metallurgy, and were acquainted with tho use of bronze, implements of which metal 

are occasionally found. It is also expressly stated that Adondai transported the bronze gates 

found in the capital of tho Confederacy at Pural 3 to ornament the great temple at Tan j ore. 

The attainment of this degree of civilization may be accounted for by the circumstance 
of the Kurumbars being Jains — a sect prevailing from a very early period in the South, 
and probably also throughout other parts of India. Judging from the remains that have 
survived the ravages of time, and the rage of persecution, its votaries had reached a high 
degree of intellectual culture . 3 

Their litorary 4 compositions are still esteemed, and their works of statuary and architecture 
even now bear testimony to their proficiency in the higher walks of art . 5 

The ruined sites of mines, long abandoned, in various parts of the country are believed to 
be relics of Jaina skill. Such are tho excavations for copper, found by Mr. V. Ball, in 


* F. W. Ellis, Miraai Righto. 

* The site of Pural to now known as the Red Hills, twelve 
miles north of Madras, where an extensive necropolis of Ktot- 
vaena and circlet may still be teen. 

* Dr. Caldwell confident the earliest cultivators of Dra vidian 
literature to have been Jainas (Comp. Oram. pp. 122-124-128). 
Dr. Bnrnell also assigns a high antiquity to Jaina literature 
(South India Palaeography, pp. 12, 47 -S; Ind. Ant. vol. i. 
p. 310). 

4 t.g The Amara Kosha, the works of Hemachandra, the 
Sfcbdamioidarptpam of Kesava, etc., etc. 


4 As the colossal staiues of 8r\vana B&lagole, Karkal, and the 
smaller images of the Tirfthankaras or Saints, exquisitely carved 
out of basalt . . . Such too are the numerous temples of 
polished btyck stone, with pillars elaborately sculptured or 
elegantly chiselled, as if formed by a turning lathe, many of 
which have been appropriated by other sects, and turned into 
ill -disguised Brahmiuical sfyines. The very Digamhara idols, 
clothed in modem dress, have been made to do duty for Hindu 
gods, as described by Dr. Stevenson anJl Fergasson at PandarpOr 
(J.RJLS. volovii. p. 5 ; J.A.S.R? vol. xxxv. part i. pp. 186-290, 
also pp. 170, 184). 
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Chotia Nagpur, which the rude inhabitants can only say were the work of an ancient race 
called Sdraka 1 * * (quasi- Srdvaka), whom Colonel Dalton states to have been Jainas.* 

The long- forgotten Kol&r gold mines, now re-opened by British capital and entorprize, are 
within the limits of Tondain&du , 5 and those of Wynad may not improbably have been the 
work of Jainas also. Tho name of one of the last subscribing witnesses to the copper-plate 
grant in the possession of tho Jews of Cochin, according to the Jewish version, is supposed 
to refer to the Kurumbenddu rulers, and in the epithet attached to his name, which may be 
rendered “ Mountain-splitter,” they find the Chieftain of Kurumbar, or Jungle-dwellers, so 
called, either from his mines at Tamraeheri , 4 or from a pass ho opened through the GhAts. 

The foregoing considerations throw no light on the direct authorship of the coins in 
question, hut they go to prove tho existence of a civilized community, capable of producing 
exceptional specimens of skilled manufacture, about the required period, and occupying a tract 
which extended inland from the particular line of coast on which tho coins are found. 

It may be added, that the Kurumbars who form tho subject of the foregoing observations 
are but a small section of a great tribe, which occupied a larger extent of territory, formerly 
designated Kurumba-bhuin — a name now obsolete — the limits of which can only be guessed 
from the localities in which the scattered remnants of the tribes are now found to linger. 
Individuals of the race have risen to eminence, and even founded Royal dynasties, as will be 
noticed hereafter in treating of the Yddavas . 5 


1 Proc. R. As. Soc. 1869, p. 170. 

a V. Rail, Jungle Life in India, 1880, pp. 167-171 ; Proc. As. 
Roc. lL; Dalton, Tnd. Eth. ; and J.A.S.B. vol. xxxv. pt. 2, p. 164. 

5 Ellis states expressly that tho Upper ( =s Western) part of 
Tondai, which did not come within the scope of his essay, con- 
sisted of four of the 24 k Attains, tho extant of which is unknown, 
und all traces of their nidus lost (pago xi); but in a previous 
page (iv) he had explained generally that they included the 
North-East districts of Maistir, comprehending the Parganis 
of Kolir, Rura Balupur, part of Penakonda, and the Subah of 
tho Sirfi, the first of which cou tains the whole of the gold-field 
forming the 22nd kAttam, in which is also situate the fortress of 
N undid rtig (A. pp. iv-viii). For a long time Z was lecj to attri- 
bute tho higher works of art found in tho Dakhan mainly to the 
genius of Buddhism, but more intimate acquaintance with Tamil 
records induces me to modify this view and to recognize tho 
claims of Jaina skill. The Bauddhas do not appear to have 
gained the same hold of the people of the South that they 

obtained over those of the North. The term Sramana in Tamil 

writing, uad os applicable exclusively to Buddhist priests, is 


now shown by Mr. Beal to be a title of religious teachers in other 
sects as well (Iud. Ant. vol. ix. pp. 122, Notes to Ellis’ Kural ; 
see also Drs. Caldwell and Burnell, rntprai). Viewed in this 
light the origin of the Panchalar, or five castes of skilled artificers, 
should be considered as an escape of Jaina artificers from destruc- 
tion, by assuming a semblance to their Saivite persecutors ; this 
agrees better with their socrot forms of worship, which has no 
similitude to that of Buddha (Joum. Ethnol. Soc. vol. i. w.s. 
pt. 18, p. Ill, where the figure of the idvl is certainly Jain; 
Taylor’s Cat. vol. iii. p. 418). The narrative of the foud 
between Bauddhas and Jainas should probably be understood aa 
between tho latter and Saivas {ib. p. 4231. 

4 Dr. Gundert, Mad. Joum. vol. xiii. p. 140. 

6 I add a figuro of a piece of bronze found in Tondamandalam, 
near Pural, the ancient capital, as a specimen of Kurumbar 
skill. It appears to have been the end or crown of a standard 
or state halberd, and is, in the words of an expert, “ a very fine 
object, quite a work of art.’’ Tho specimen is unique, measures 
15} inches long, and weighs 6 lbs. 6} ozs. 
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(ft) PALLAVAS 

The other State before indicated as the possible source from which the coins in question 
may have issued, was the Pallava principality of K&nchi. 

It is somewhat strange that a people which played no inconsiderable part in mediaeval 
Dakhan history should have remained comparatively unknown until very recently. No mention 
of them is found in the vernacular historical legends, such as they are ; th ey do not appear in 
the native lists of former dynasties, nor, unless for the incidental occurrence of one or two 
mythical names, was Colonel Mackenzie acquainted with them. 1 It was only in 1840 that 
they were brought into notice by the discovery of a copper deed, 2 in what has been called 
the Cave-character, recording the grant of a village by a R&ja of Vcngipuram, a place the 
site of which was unknown. 

The plates having been found in the Kolar (Kolair) lake or swamp, inquiry was made in that 
part of the Musulipatam district, which led to the discovery of a group of villages near Elloro 
afterwards identified as the place in question. In the course of the quest three more copper 
idsanams of a similar description were met with, from which were obtained the names of 
certain princes ruling over the kingdom of Vengi, inhabited by a people of Pallava race. 
Further particulars derived from them were communicated to the “ Indian Antiquary ” by Pro- 
fessor Eggeling in 1874, giving an imperfect genealogical list, of what I)r. Burnell has designated 
“ a yet nameless dynasty.” 3 Additional light jvas thrown on their history by tho inscriptions 
of the earlier Chalukya princes, so many of which have been edited by Mr. Fleet, and by 
two more of their own copper grants published by Mr. Foulkes, 4 all in the same periodical. 

From these sources we learn that tho Pallavas were a numerous and powerful race, 
inhabiting the middle and south Dakhan from a remote period. Little is known about them 
until towards the fourth century, about which time some Oujar&t R&jputs of the Chalukya 
family began to seek a settlement further South. Their first attempts were met by a 
determined and at first a successful resistance on tho part of the Pallavas. Eventually they 
effected a lodgement to tho south of the Krishna, under Pulikesi I. 

In the beginning of the seventh century, not content with their success on the table-land, 
the Chalukya leaders pushed their advances towards the East, and descended the gh&ts under 
Kubja Vishnu Vardhuna, the younger brother of Pulikesi. There he overran the maritime 

1 Wilson, Catalogue Mackenzie's Coll. vol. i. pp. Iviii, cxix- edition (1878). All the copper plates have been edited by 
exxiv. Calcutta, 1828. Mr. Fleet in the Ind. Ant. vol. v. rn. 60, 161, 176, and vol. ix. 

* Mad. Journ. vol. xi. p. 302. p. 101. 

1 Madras Journal Lit and Sciencw, vol. xi. p. 302 (1840); 4 Mad. Journ. vol. iv. its. pp. 78-9 (1868); Ind. Ant. 
also vol. xiii. pp. 46, 62-63 (1844); Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 162 vol. v. p. 73 (1876); vol. vi. pp. 78, 87 ; vol. vii. p. 219 

(1874); Burnell, South Iud. Pal»og. pp. 13, 136, second (1878), and also vol. viii. pp. 167, 273. 
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province of Vengi, the seat of another Pallava principality, and established himself at R&jamahendri, 
which became the capital of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty. A third Pallava State then comes 
prominently into notice, 1 * * with which the Chalukya princes maintained a long desultory 
contest. Notwithstanding the reverses they sustained, the Pallavas did not despair, but 
struggled bravely against their Northern assailants, with occasional gleams of success, for 
nearly two centuries longer. They appear at times to have obtained assistance from their 
Southern neighbours, the “Chola and Pa^dya king8. ,, It is unfortunate that the little 
wo hear of this chronic warfare is derived from one side only, and the Chalukyas, as might 
be expected, are not slow to magnify their own prowess. 

The son, grandson, great-grandson, and great-great-grandson of Pulikesi, all claim to have 
defeated the Pallavas (the last three several times), and more than once to have taken the 
city of K&nchipura itself. 8 But these vaunts are accompanied by the somewhat qualifying 
admissions of the conqueror that the vanquished Pallava king had been the destruction and 
humiliation of his family, and on a later occasion by the boast of Yinayaditya that he had 
conquered the enemy of his race. 

This struggle was maintained from the seventh to the middle of the eighth century. 
After the middlo of the eighth century we hear little of the Chalukyas, whose power suffered a 
collapse for more than a century and a half, the cause of which seems to have likewise affected 
tho Pallavas. But after the Chalukya restoration to power, in an inscription of Kali Vikramfi, 
(Vikramdditya VI.), in the fifth year of his reign (1080 a.d.), we are told that “he overcame 
Balavar&ja of the Palavanya or Pala race, and sat on his throne.” 8 

The paucity of contemporary records does not supply a full genealogical list of the dynasty, 
but from such as we have we obtain two or three lists, without, however, means of connecting 
several dynasties which may possibly have been altogether distinct. For, although all claim to 
belong to the Bh&radw&ja gdtra, the earliest are said to be of the S&lank&yana race (or kula), 
while the latest are styled of the Panchum tribe. No date has been mentioned, nor has any 
coin been found with the epigraph of a name. 

The best plan for the purpose of this paper will be to give the names as they stand in 
each grant, according to the following table: — 


1 When and how the Pallava* becamo possessed of K finch! is 

unknown. It was primarily a constituent part of the ancient 

Kunimba-bhtimi, and is entered by F. W. Ellis in his “ List of 
the k6fta&s and n&du* °f Tondamandalam, as the second n&du 

of the third or Ioaftn k6ttam” (Miras! Right, Appendix, p. vi). 

Relics of the Jaina creed profc ised by the Kurambart can yet 
he seen. A large slab, with a life-siae figure of a Jaina Tirvhan- 

kara, might be seen lying by the wayside in the suburbs some 

years ago, and may be there still. 

The allusion to the expulsion of the ancient inhabitants 
described as 4 * * * * persons offensive to religion,” in the grant of an 
agraharam made by Nandi Varm^ Pallavamalla, in honour of 


his successful general Udayachandra, seems to throw some light 
on the question. The removal of the obnoxious villagers had 
probably reference to their Jaina faith, and seems to show that 
the Pallavas had wrested this portion of the oonntry from the 
Kurumbars before the conquesVof Tondamandalam by the Chola*. 

Both the Cholas and the Pallavas were worshippers of 8iva, 
and it has been a noted shrine of the orthodox Hindus eter 
since. 

■ Indian Antiquary, vol. v. p. 73,; vol. vi. pp. 78, 87; 
vol. vii. p. 6 ; vol. viii. pp. 27, 28, 246 ; vol. ix. p. 129; voL x. 
pp. 37, 134, 163, 166. 

* J.R.A.8. vol. iv. p. 16. 
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The oldest of these is a prdkrit or pdli composition, the characters of which are ancient 
and very rude. 


Oldest Oust. 

SXlankAyana Jtula. 

Thbbb Q bants. 

Mb. Fovlkbs’ Grant. 

Ind. Ant. rol. ix. p. 101, and 
rol. r. p. 176. 

Ind. Ant. rol. r. p. 176. 

Ind. Ant. rol* r. pp. 60-3. 

Ind. Ant. rol. riiL p. 260. 

I.» 

II. 

IV. V. VI. 

VII. 

irfahfcrfcja Vijaya Skanda Varmfc. 

Chanda Varmfc.* 

Skanda Varmfc I. 

Siihha Vishnu. 

Vijaya Bhudda Varmfc, the 
Turarfcja or Heir Apparent. 

| 

Vijaya Nandi Varmfc. 

Ind. Ant.roLix.pp. 102-3. 

III. 

Vira Varmfc. 

Skanda Varmfc II. 

1 

i i 

Sunha Varmfc I. VishpugOpa Varmfc. 

Skanda Varmfc III. Sunha Varmfc II. 

1 * 

Mahendra Varmfc I. 
Narasiuiha Varmfc I. 
Mahendra Varmfc II. 

Paramffsvara Varmfc I. 
Narasiihlia Varmfc II. 


Attirarma, of the family 
of King Kandara. 

Nandi Varmfc.* 

i 

i 

Paraio6srara Varmfc II. 

t Nandi Varmfc, or \ 

1 Nandi Pota Varma. 1 * * 4 * / 

P&llsvamalla Nandi V. 


In the next we have the names of Chanda Varrad and Vijaya Nandi Yarmd, who are 
stated to belong to the S&lank&yana hula. A third ancient grant is made by R&ja Atti 
Yarmd, of the family of King Kandara, of whom we have no mention in any other place, 
unless he is the person referred to in the inscribed rock at Q&lv&n-kupam.* ’ 

The third column contains the genealogy as given in three copper deeds in vol. v. 
pp. 50-3, 154, and in vol. viii. p. 167. 

The last has been edited by Mr. Foulkes, and differs only in containing two additional 
names. 

The same gentleman has published a seventh 6 set of plates, the genealogy in which 
differs considerably from the previous documents, but purports to be issued likewise by the 
ruler of K&nphi for the same lands, and while continuing to use the same gdtra , states 
the family to belong to the Panchum race (or hula). The occasion of the grant was a reward 


1 Thii ia the first of the Bhfcradrfcja gdtra. 

* It he the tame at Vijaya Varmfc, the ton of Sk&nda Varmfc, 
in the great hi roL viii. 171 P 

1 The leat two names in this grant ere taken from Mr. Foulkes’ 
grant in Ind. Ant, yoL riii. p. 167. 

4 Nandi Pole Vamfc, about 740 a.d. (Ind. Ant. toI. viii. p. 24 ; 

and Fleet, p. 29). This girts ns a date for the K&nchi king. 

Nandi P. Y. was killed about 740 he was the eighth of the 
Une ; reokoning Iff yean for a reign brings Siihha Vishnu to the 
beginning of the serenth oentnry. 


9 Ind. Ant. rol. ix. pp. 102-3. 

9 The instrument itself relates to the same gift as the pre- 
ceding, both haring been subsequently confirmed by Bajendra 
Cho 1 a. Of the authenticity of this last we offer no observation, 
remembering how prone grantees hare been found to strengthen 
their titles by spurious exhibits, and the possession of this 
Agraharam haring been confirmed by the sorereign of a different 
dynasty. 
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to his dependent Udayachandra for his success in putting down certain feuds among Pallava 
chieftains fomented by foreign allies. Both deeds were confirmed by Ko Parak6sari YarmA, 
the Tamil title of Rajendra Chola, who flourished in the eleventh century (1064-1113). 
Knowing as wo do the dato of Rajendra Chola, we are able to form some idea of the period 
during which the K&nchi Pallavas retained their power. Probably we shall not be far wrong 
in assuming that they wero able to hold their own during the period of Ratta ascendency in 
Kuritala, which lasted from the middle of the eighth till towards the latter part of the tenth 
century. 

The preceding notices all refer to their more eastern localities, but they are found also 
to havo flourished in the west of Kuntala. As early as the fifth century, MrigAsavarmA, a 
king of the Kadamba family, of Banaw&si, is called a “fire of destruction’* 1 for the Pallavas, 
and his son Ravi VarmA is said to havo driven 2 the Pallavas out of PalAsikA, the modern 
Ilalsi. In a Maisur copper-plato grant of the eighth century, a Chdra or Kongu king 
makes a grant, at the request of a certain RAja of Nirgund, 3 for the endowment of a 
Jaina temple erected by his wife, the grand-daughter of the Pallav&dhir&jA. 

These examples, and more might be cited, show the extensive range of the Pallava 
race. Tradition carries them still further back, and ascribes to a king, called Trilochana 
Pallava, 4 the frustration of the first attempts of the Chalukyas upon the Dukhan. 

It is probable that the term Pallavas is the prdkrit form of Pahlava, 5 a name applied 
to a race of people oft m mentioned by Sanscrit writers, and generally rendered Persian, 
apparently on no very exact grounds. 

What then has become of them P The Rattas, the other predominating people of 
Kuntala, survive in the Muh&raUas ; but we can only suppose that the Pallavas, who held 
an equally important place' among the early inhabitants of Kuntala, have been absorbed in 
the existing population. Some traces of them are still to be found in DrAvida, where three 
castes claim to be connected with them, VeJlAlas, Kajlars, and Pa|)is. 

To the west of Tranquebar, near Mayavarom, a village called Pallavarayanpetta still 
exists. 

PallavarAja is one of the thirty-two g divas of the true pure Tamil-speaking VeJJ&las 
of Madura, Tanjore, and Arcot. It is borne by the Chola Veil Alas inhabiting the valley of 
the KAvari in Tanjore, who lay claim to the first rank. According to a Tamil MS., called 
the Dina Charai, they found their claim on the assertion that All' their women are of royal 


1 Ind. Ant. vol. yi. p. 26. 

* I dan. p. 30. 

* Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 161. Which of the Pallava chiefs is here 

alluded to is not clear, nor can we say precisely where Nirgund is. 

Mr. Rice mentions a principality of that name in Maisur, but there 
is a remarkable hill fort of the same name in the middle of the 
extensivo plain east of Dh&rw&r. & noted stronghold, the owuer of 
which joined in the rebellion of 1868, and murdered the Assistant 
Collector, Mr. Manson, for which he was executed and his estate 
confiscated. 


4 Mad. Journ. xx. n.s. iv. 78, and Ind. Ant. vii. 248. 

5 See Bohtliugk and Roth's Lexicon, tub voce . In the Vis. 
Pur. at p. 187 of rol. ii. note 6, Pahlava and Pallava are given as 
variants of Pahnavas, which occurs among a list of Northern 
tribes (p. 184, note 3). See, too, vol. iii. pp. 294-6, note 1 , where 
they are associated not only with Northern races, but inter alia 
with Drkvidas, Kirktas and others. See also Manu x. 44; 
Muir’s Sanscrit Text*, vol. i. pp. 97, 177, 180 (1868), and 
vol. ii. p. 268 (1860). The officer of Rudra Dkraa, in the 
Girnkr inscription, who repaired the tank, was a Pahlava. 
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race, and all their men of sacerdotal descent. This saying has a curious bearing on the 
peculiar Turanian law of descent still prevailing in South Malabar, whero property is 
conveyed through the mother, of noble or Nair descent, to her female offspring born to a 
Namburi Br&liman, as is even the caso with the royal family now reigning in Travancore. 

This practice lends colour to the supposed connection of the VeJJdlas with the predatory 
classes mentioned in the proverb, and it is further rcmarkablo that they hold the first placo 
among the Tamil agriculturists, just as the Redd is do among the Telugus, and the Kunbis 
among the martial Mahrattas, all pointing to a Turanian origin. Ellis, it may further be 
observed, refers to three sections of the VeJJ&las, one of which he designated Tulava Vell&lus, 
who had been brought from the Malabar Coast to repeoplo Tondain&du. The remaining 
two castes are, it is true , 1 * held in inferior estimation, but thero is a common proverb* to 
the effect that “ The Kaljan, Muravan, and the honourable Agumbadyan, rising slowly, slowly 
became by degrees the VelJ&lan.” Such an assumption would doubtless be scoutod by the 
aristocratic Vellalan of the present day, but it derives somo support from the foregoing proverb 

The above explanation, however, will only account for a very small portion of a people 
so widely distributed as the Pallavas. With regard to the Kallar, it is remarkablo that the 
Tondiman R&ja Bahadur of Pudukotah, the faithful ally of the British in tho Carnatic 

Wars, and chiof of the Kaljar tribe, has the title oi Pallava Raja, which he probably 

inherits from one of tho many Pallava chieftains, of whom we have seen frequent mention, 

and one of whom may have been seated at the not distant site of Mamalipurum , 3 now known 
as the Seven Pagodas; in the immediate vicinity of which I found the ruinod Portico of 
S&lv&nkupam , 4 at which is tho remarkablo incised rock, with the namo ox Attirana Chanda 
Pallava 5 in two different characters, who may have been the Atirana of the Copper Deed 6 
before mentioned. 

Can it be that this tribe, which belongs to what have been called the predatory classes, 
represents a portion of the Pallavas? Their bold, indomitable, and martial habits accord 
well with the characteristics of that ancient people. 

Until very recent times they exercised a formidable control over the peaceable inhabitants 
of the Carnatic, from whom they exacted payments for forbearance, under tho name of 
mdnkaval fees, in return for which they placed one of their followers as guardian or 


1 Kallar and Maravar are the well-known predatory classes ; 

the former being the synonym for thief. The Agumbadyan, though 
now a low class of artisans, are probably descended from the an- 
cient landholders of the country; the word Agum being the Tan.ll 
for land, equivalent to Northern Bhooraia. According to native 
grammarians the root of the word signifies also, “ the mind, the 
soul, the will," and the occupation of the caste is said to be “attend- 
ance in kings* palaces (see Bottler's Diet. p. 3) and pagodas." 

Aooording to Mr. Nelson they are intimately connected with the 
Maravars and intermarry with them (Nelson’s Madura, pp. 42-3). 

They are thus enumerated among the Royal guards of the Riga 

in the Ktfraja Ullpatti. 

1 This is said to be quoted on public occasions in asserting 


caste privileges, or in disputes for tne possession of land, as 
follows : — 

aehsnSbr lanjsuoor oeorwj ajod^ooDL-Lurr 
<&r Qmehttrr GLoefrsn eurb&iQ6ueherm\p<3br 

Kaljun, Mara van, kal&nda Agamudayan, 

Melja mejja, Vandu, Veljfclan. 

3 See Mr. Rice's paper on Mahkvali dynasty in Ind. Ant. 
vol. x. p. 36. 

4 S&lv&mkupara, literally, u Hamlet of the Saluvas" — name 
of a once numerous people, some of whom are still to be found in 
the South-East Gh&ts(Vish. Pur. vol* ii. note 1, pp. 133-4). 

4 Mad. Journ. vol. xiii. 46, 6”. * Ind. Ant. vol. ix. p. 103. 
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watchman in each village, who was responsible for the protection of the place from plunder 
and robbery. Such a systematic levy of black-mail being incompatible with the existence 
of a settled Government, ceased on the establishment of the British power, when many of 
the chief MMcdvalgdr a received pensions, payable during good behaviour. If this surmise 
be admissible, the similar tribes of the Maravars, Bedars, Ramuses, etc., may be included 
in the same category; all of whom still flourish under their petty chiefs, commonly 
called Polygars ( palaiydkirar ), some of whom were even petty princes, as the RAjas 
of Bednur and Shorapur. The only other way in which they could be absorbed was by 
the rise of the LingAyat sect in the twelfth century, which, levelling all distinctions of 
caste, united the bulk of the Stidras of the Dakhan under the new faith, including even 
Pariahs, many of whom were principal supporters of Basava, the founder of the new creed. 
One of its leading * sections bears the name of the Panchum LingAyats, which, it will be 
remembered, is the name of the family (or kula) of the KAnchi RAja, the author of the seventh 
Pallava grant. 

But the LingAyats are noted for their peaceable and industrious habits. 

Having considered these two powers, to which it was thought the coins might be 
assigned, the arguments in favour of the authorship of the Kurumbars rest, as before stated, 
on their higher knowledge of art, and the limited extent bordering their country in which 
the coins aro found. 

On the other hand, the seals of the two Pallava grants, published by Mr. Foulkes have 
the figure of a bull, the one recumbent, the other standing, like that borne on the coins, 
but no similar specimens have boon found commensurate with the wide extent of the Pallava 
rule in other parts of the country. As stated above, many of the coins exhibit short and 
imperfect le c ands in the Cave character, which occasionally passes into a •form peculiar to the 
south. None of these, which have been carefully analysed by Mr. Thomas, afford certain 
results . 1 One name only has a somewhat recognizable form resembling Kadamba, but the 
Kadambas never, as far as we krow, obtained a footing on the east coast. 

1 [Sir W. Elliot*! facsimile legend!, No«. 82, 84, of plate z. which might subside into 4 * or ; but the compound Kf mp 
▼oi. iii . of the Madraa Journal, read clearly, in Deranhgarf, is indubitable. The ooini themselves will be given, in autotype, 
1CT W Ks(*mpa (aka. There might be a doubt about the in the subjoined Plates.— E.T.] 
value of the seoond letter and its counterpart, the pennltdmate, 
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ORIGIN OF METRICAL SYSTEM. 


Long before the appearance of the die-coinage introduced by the Andhras, the necessity 
felt in all early stages of civilized society for avoiding the inconvenience of barter led to 
the adoption in India, as elsewhere, of a metallic currency, the earliest known form of 
which is represented by the irregularly- shaped pieces of silver, stamped with rude symbols, 
which are found in all parts of the country . 1 At what time and by what people they 
were first employed is unknown, but they probably came into use gradually. They were 
regarded as prehistoric by tho older Indian writers, and may therefore be presumed to 
have been found in circulation when the Aryans entered Hindustan. 

They have been discovered among the ashes of tho men who constructed the primitive 2 
tombs known as the pandu kulU (or kistvaens) of the South, and unearthed from tho ruins 
of buried cities in excavating the head-waters of the Ganges Canal . 3 

In all parts, from the Sundarbans 4 of the A Ganges to the frontiers of Affgh&nist&n, they 
turn up from time 'to time . 5 Yet they have no recognized name in any of the Vernacular 
Dialects. They appear, however, to have been known to the earlier Sanscrit writers under 
the designation of pufdna, a term which itself signifies ancient. 

Of this use of the word, Burnouf has collected many examples , 6 and the same term 
occurs in Manu , 7 who wrote some centuries b.c., where he defines the relative proportions 
of the several weights then in common use . 8 


1 H. H. Wilson, Cat. Mackenzie, Coll. vol. ii. p. ccxxvii ; 
Prinsep's Essays, vol. i. pp. 209-10 ; Journ. As. Soc. Bombay, 
Tol. x. pp. XXi-iT. 

* Letter from Mr. Garrow to Col. Mackenzie (1806) with 
coins of Augustas. Mad. Journ. of Lit. and Science, vol. xix. 
(N.a. p. 227). 

’ J.A.S.B, vol. iii. p. 44. 

4 Prinsep’s Essays, vol. i. p. 210. 

4 E. C. Bayley, Num. Chron. 1873, p. 209 ; Cunningham, 

Arch. Bep. vol. vi. p. 198 ; also Bhilsa Tope— “ throughout all 

India, from Nep&l to Ceylon, and from Kandahkr to the Delta of 

the Ganges p. 364. 


4 Introduction & l’Histoire de Buddhisme. 

7 Institutes, Haughton’s Translation, chap. viii. iloc. 13K136. 

8 In the absence of a recognized native name for these pieoes, 

numismatists have had recourse to sundry arbitrary terms, as 
ch'bapM t punch-coins, dominos, not always very appro- 

priate. The word tldling , adapted from the Anglo-Saxon 

old, represents exactly the Sanscrit pur&pa, and might be 
adopted with advantage. A similar term occurs in that “ pure 
well of English undefilod,” the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
where the value of the Jewish vine is expressed in tihnrlingt, 
which were probably uncoined pieces of silver of given value 
like those under consideration (Isaiah viL 28). 
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It is by a preliminary investigation of tho ancient weights of Southern India, that an 
insight may possibly be obtained into the origin of this very primitive description of money. 
Such an enquiry, owing to the changes arising from lapse of time, and still more from 
the wars and revolutions that have swept over tho plains of India during thirty centuries, 
is not unattended with difficulty. But extant traces of the past may still bo detected in 
places less exposed to external interference. 

8ueh a favoured region is found in the South-Western extremity of tho peninsula, 
where the province of Malabar, lying between the mountain barrier of the Sahy&dri range, with 
the primeval forests that . clothe their base on one side, and the sea on tho other, occupies 
a narrow strip, which has been signally exempt from foreign rule. 1 Hence the people retain 
much of their aboriginal character, and have preserved institutions brought by the earlier 
colonists from their Northern home. These, abhorrent as some of them are to the great 
body of Hindus, still flourish unchanged, although no longer observed in thoir original 
Seats. Such is the practice of polyandry, 2 * with all the peculiar rights of succession and 
inheritance dependent on it, as well as the social observances to which it has given rise. 

Not the less, however, has the silent influence of Aryan science and philosophy leavened 
the literaturo of the province, and hence the popular treatises on Arithmetic in other 
Southern dialects have been framed on the mcdel of tho “ Lildvaii” the standard Sanscrit 
work on Mathematics ; so that, while many of the weights retain their old vernacular names, 
they are arranged according to tho formula) and rules of Bh&skar&ch&rya (the author of 
the Lildvati), who is supposed to have lived about tho eleventh or twelfth century a.d. s It 
cannot be supposed that native works on such a subject did not exist at an earlier period, 
but they have gradually become obsolete and fallen into disuse. We have been fortunate 
enough to meet with one such treatise, through the kindness of Dr. Gundert, who quotes 
it among tho authorities used in his admirablo Malayalim Dictionary. 4 It is entitled Kanakku 
Sdram, and is written in good Malay&lim, with less than the usual Infusion of Sanscrit; 
but the work has becomo extremely rare, and a perfect copy is seldom if ever to be met 
with. It differs materially from tho Oanita Sastram , the popular treatise now in use, which 
contains a greater number of Sanscrit words and phrases, and is framed on a more scientific 
system, the rules being more exact, especially those relating to fractions and the higher 
numbers. Of the six books or chapters into which tho Kanakku Sdram is divided, the 


1 Malabaria, qure regio nature sua et situ ab hostili impetu et 
expugnatione semper tuta mansL, atque etiam, raro, nisi nun- 
quam, uni imperio fuit subjects, ob merces et fructus suos 
undecunque terraram expetitos ab exteris semper maxiroe 
frequeutabatur, etc. Gildemeister, Scrip. Arab. p. 48 (1838). 

* “ A trait once widely prevalent in tho Himalayas and Thibet. 

Even the civilised tribe of the Newars, who, by the way, have a 
recorded tradition uniting them nnth the Malabar N airs— a 

name, they say, identical with Nhyar or Newar, who were once 
polyandrists.” — B. H. Hougson’s Essays, vol. ii. pp. 129-30, 


ai i 144 ; F. H. Ellis, Law Book of the Hindus, in Trans. 
Mad. Lit. Soc. 1827. 4to. p. 17 ; and Essay on Malay&lim, 
Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 286. 

* Weber, Hist, of Indian Literature. 

4 Of the author Nilakaptha, or of his era, nothing is known, 
but his work must be of high antiquity. It oonsisti of six 
books or chapters ; the 1st treats of fractions, literally “ what 
is below one”; second, of dociroals, “ what is above one”; 
third, Idangali, measures of capacity ; fourth, Kddmm, measures 
of length ; fifth, Kalaiyu, of weights ; sixth, KdUm of time. 
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fifth has the title of kalanju , and treats of the weights of gems, gold, pearls, etc., for 
ascertaining which it gives the following * formula : — 


A nen-mani (or grain of rice in the husk) .is = 1 visa tukkam. 

4 nel (grains of rice in tlio husk) = 1 kunri (or rati). 

2 kunri (or rath) — 1 maijjddi. 

2 manjddi — 1 paiiatukkam. 

10 paiiatukkam — 1 kalatyu.' 

All of these, except the pana , are the names of well-known vegetable products, the 
first being the staplo cereal of the province. The other three are the seeds of common 
trees or shrubs. 

3. Deferring tho further consideration of the second — the kunri or rati — for tho presen*, 
the third, or manjddi , claims the first notice, as being the earliest used as a measure 
of weight. It is the seed of the Adenanthera pavonina , a tree common in most parts of 
India and the Eastern Archipelago. 

The native name has been derived from manju “ a boat,” and dtli “ with which one 
plays,” and is said to have been taken from tho form of the beans ; and from their 
common use by hildren as playthings, and by the women who at ring them for necklaces. 
They are of a bright scarlet colour, hard, durable, and tolerably uniform in size and weight. 
When ground, the meal is sometimes used as an article of food. 1 2 

As a weight it is specially employed by goldsmiths and jewellers, and is commonly 
reckoned about 4 grains, but in reality it is* somewhat more, or about 4) to 5 grains. 3 

Of a convenient size, and at art times available, they would offer a .ready expedient 
for determining the lequired proportion of a piece of silver bullion; and taken in conjunction 
Vwith the first series of simple numbers, tho result would be 10x4J or 5x10=45 or 50 grains, 
a 'weight which was afterwards identified with the kalanju. This appears to have been the 
first and simplest application of* the manjddi ; but as business increased, when a more 
artificial system was introduced, and tables were framed, from imaginary infinitesimal units, 
regulated by sub-multiples of two, its value was reduced by ono-haLf, and its place usurped 
by its representative tho copper pana. From the modern tables of weights it has disap - 

1 In Ceylon the kalanda in said by Mr. Ilhyn Davids to be quutuor pendet gran a, quibus uuintur auri fabri ; qui quoque ek 
equal to the weight of 24 mara seeds, or equivalent to 86 grains contunis hisce soroirubus aqud madefacti* una cum boraco 
and a fraction (Part i. p. 12). gluten ad eloguutiora cum nova, turn diffracta vaaa conglutinanda 

s B* jede's Hortus Malabaricus, vol. vi. tab. xiv. p. 26. conficiunt. 

Semina vero haud ingrati snporis, printer quod a plebeiB sive * A parcel of 6» manjddi beans, taken at random and weighed 
cocta, sive comminute in farinam comedantur, magnum prastant in delicate scales, gave an average of 4*18 grains. Three 
usum auri fabris et gemmariis, quippo ob npqualitatem, granorum different parcels of ten each, selected by the eye for superior size, 
vice in ponderandis mercibua adhibentur, singula namque averaged 6 02 grains, and 5*03, a single bean taken as the 
matjUina, lice&t mihi ob lingua ignorantiam ita exprimere, heaviest of several by the scales -6*306 grains. 
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peared altogether, and is now relegated to the exclusive use of the diamond merchant. 1 * * 
But its influence may still be detected in the gradations of the metric scale, the unit of 
which, as stated above, is the visam or sixteenth of anything, and hence is the foundation of 
the one-sixteenth ) or ana system of computation prevalent throughout India to this day.* 

4. Tho kalanju of 10 manjadis , which we take to be the other normal unit of weight, 
is the name of a prickly climbing species of Coosalpinia, 8 very generally distributed 
both in the East and West Indies. The smooth, grey, hard, nearly spherical seeds 

are to the native youth what marbles are to our schoolboys. Strung like beads to 

form necklaces, they are worn as amulets by the women in Egypt, and floated by the 

waves to the west coast of Scotland, they are known as Molucca beans. 4 * * * Besides 

serving for weights, they are valued highly for their therapeutic qualities.* The few 
seeds I possess seem to have been gathered before they were quite ripe. They weigh 

about 40 grs. each, one only reached 42 grs. Mature seeds would probably average 

from 45 to 50 grs. 

It was on these two seminal units, the manjadi and kalanju, that thp normal metrical 

system of the South appears to have been founded, smaller and more delicate weights 

not being required, in the rude transactions of earlier times. 

2. The kunri or rati, as has been observed, did not come into use till a later period. 

Ithoede, who carefully notes the economic uses of every plant included in the Hortus 
Malabaricus, does not alhrrle to its employment as a weight at all. 

It was probably introduced into the tables from the Lil&vati as part of the more 
advanced system derivod from Sanscrit treatises. It is unnecessary to dilate further in this 
place on its use as a measure of weight, because the subject has been so fully discussed by the 


1 These artificial manjddi weights are now carefully made of 
brass, in the form of an octahedron, the primitive crystal of the 
diamond. A set of them given to me by a M&rw&rl friend, one 
of the first dealers in diamonds and precious stones in the South, 
yielded the following results when tested by a set of delicate 
scales and weights : 

Grs. 

The 20 matydfi octahedron weighed 93* 2, average 4*660. 
m 1® m jt 46* 4 ,, 4*640. 

„ 6 „ „ 23*36 „ 4*670. 

»t ^ ,, », fc* 4 ,, 4*7. 

1 »» »> 4* 8 — 

The fractional weights were flat triangular pieces ; that for 
2*4 grains; for 1*2 grains. 

The intermediate pieoes have been lost. 

* Thus, taking the v($am or S represented bj a grain of 
paddy or rice-corn, at -ft of a grain, we obtain — 
manjdfi A ■ *3 grains ; or, according to Gen. Cun. 0*3686. 


It 
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1*434. 
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2*868. 
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67-860. 


** 1 kalotyu or 1 pagoda. 


General Cunningham assigns a somewhat higher value to the 
rice-corn, which he makes =0*3686, which appears somewhat 
high, but the result obtained from the lower estimate, both for 
the maiydfji and kalauyu would allow for a somewhat higher 
average (Nam. Ohron. 1873, p. 197). 

4 Guilandina bonduc vol Bonducella, L. — Rheede, Hort. Mai. 
vol. ii. p. 36, pi. 22 ; Roxb. FL Ind. vol. it p. 367 ; As. Res. 
vol. xi. p. 169, 8vo. ed. 

4 Drury’s Useful Plants, p. 244. 

> The seeds are intensely bitter, and are prescribed with 
advantage in intermittent fevers. The native name is difficult 
to transliterate, owing to the peculiar cerebral letter in the 
second syllable. It may be written katanju, or karatyu, or 
kathanju, according to the system followed by Gundert, Caldwell, 
ox Ellis. Rheede has kalutti and earotti for the M&layfclim 
names, and Gundert kalatyu for the weight ( 4l —2 silver or 10 
gold fanams”), and k alae c i or kaiaeehi for the tree, as also 
kalatyu-kol - scales for weighing (Diet 227). In Rottlar’s 
Tamil Dictionary the same word ooours under several forms, all 
derived from the root kolalm a weight (Diet. voL L p. 62). In 
Wilson’s Glossary we find karaneha, a weight —to 10 fmms 
(p. 263). In Bengali the name given to it is nata, whepoe the 
Hindi nata-oaraida, and in Dakhini gaohaka, probably from i ha 
Telugu ga-ohakdi. 
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Editor in his introductory Essay ; 1 but it affords an opportunity for stating some of the results 
obtained in some recent trials, which help to throw light on the original use of the maijjadi .* 

The inconvenience attending the use of seeds, no two of which were exactly equal, in 
process of time led to the substitution of metal equivalents, the first of which we may 
assume to have been the copper representative of the manjddi , under the namo of pana. 
This, under the more familiar name of fanam , became the foundation of the Southern 
monetary system, and continued current down to modern times. 

The origin of the word pana is not very clear. It is claimed as an original root, 
both by Sanscrit and Dravidian grammarians, but in all likelihood it pertains more justly 
to the latter . 8 From what h^s boon stated, it may bo inferred that the metric system is 
based on the manjddi or pana, and its multiple the kalanju. It may therefore bo reasonably 
inferred that the eldling or purdna is simply a silver kalanju . 

In all the countries with which we are best acquainted, the metal first used for monetary 
purposes was silver ; 4 to which India (except in the caso of tko Andhras) forms no exception. 

The proportion of bullion to bo given as a medium of exchange was adjusted by weight .. 5 

In course of time, to obviate constant recourse to the scales, tho use of uniform pieces, 


1 Int. Num. Or., Ancient Indian Weights, pp. 10-13, 68-70 ; 
and Mr. Rhys Davids’ article on Ceylon Coins invol.i. p. 4, note 2. 
* (a) One hundred seeds, taken at random — 


from a large parcel which bad been in 

Weight in 


England for several years, carefully 

Grains. 

Average. 

weighed in delicate scales, gave 

136 - 9 

1*3690 

(6) A parcel of ( 60 ), excluding the above 

69 * 2 

1*384 

(<0 v ( 60 ) >> rt 

67 * 7 

1*364 

Average hundred 

136 * 4 

1 - 364 A 

(<J) Ten selected by tho oyo for their larger size 

17 - 30 

1 *730 

(#) Ten others ,, ,, ,, 

17 * 05 

1 *706 

(/) Ten others „ 

16 * 60 

1 -660 


60 * 85 

1 *695 

( g ) The two heaviest in these three parcels 1 

1*876 


**/ J 

1*865 



3*730 

1 *866 


which may therefor© be taken as the maximum. 

At the present day the employment of the actual seeds for 
the purposes of weighing is confined to village goldsmiths and 
petty jewellers. Merchants dealing in precious stones employ 
standard artificial weights, neatly made of brass, liko our 
apothecary and troy weights. They aro called emerald weights, 
but are used for all kinds of gems, except the diamond. A sc*, 
of these was likewise given to mo by my M^rwM friend. They 
retain the namo of ratia , and consist of square pieces, the value of 
each being indicated by impressed dots. These tested by delicate 
scales yield the following results : proving the gora-ra/i to bo 
double the normal seed-rali, and to be in fact an approximation 
to the manjdtfi. 

Gw, 

The 60 rati piece with 6 dots * 168 06 or 3 *361 
„ 20 „ 2 „ - 67*40 „ 3*370 

ft 10 „ 1 „ - 33*76 „ 3*376 


Smaller pioces : 

Tho 6 rati piece with 5 dots = 16*80 or 3*360 

„ 3 „ 3 „ t= 10*06 „ 3*360 

». 1 „ 1 - 3 04 „ 3*04 

Smalloat or fractional pieces : 

The I rati piece with 1 dot =» 1*66 

2 „ - *82 

tt i l s ’21 

From the above it is seen that the rad of the dealer in precious 
stones is in reality a double rati, nnd differs from the manjutfi 
of the diamond merchant in being about a grain lighter. From 
this it follows that the normal weight of the sominal rati , 
accepted by the people of the country best qualified to determine, 
is 1 *68 gr. — to hal* the weight of the emerald rati. 

* Dr. Caldwell includes pana in his list of words, 41 the common 
property of Sanscrit and the Dravidian tongUes.'* The root 
pan = to make, tv work, to produce, is undoubtedly a primitive 
Druvidian element, hut panam = money, is deduced by Dravidian 
grammarians from the 8anscrit root pan = to do business, a subtle 
distinction. Comparative Grammar, p. 483. 

A Gen. xxiii. 16; \YM. 21; Ex. xxx. 13; Job xxviii. 16; 
Jcr. xxxii. 9, 10 ; Zech. xi. 12 ; Madden’s Jewish Coinugo, 1-8 ; 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, (First Series) vol. ii. p. 10, 
woodcut 78; vol. iii. pp. 237-9; Smith’s Dictionary, Greek 
and Roman Antiq., a.v. Argentum Numrnus. pp. 132, 808. 

• Tho old Tamil name for scales is ve flick'd, hence the 
prov.rb, *‘ve,unkyi sandai ku ponal vel)ik6lal adi pattu 
varum,” i.e. 11 the hungry (lit. empty) dog going to market will 
bo beaten with the steelyard ” (Rotth. Diet. vol. iv. p. 233). 
Tho vejiikol, however, was not a stoclyard, probably so called, 
but scales dependent from a beam. The Egyptians, according 
to Wilkinson, were equally ignorant of tht? steelyard, using 
scales for weighing bullion, as represented in the paintings. 
Manners and Customs, vol. ii. p. 10 woodcut 78, and vol. iii. 
p. 222, woodcut 374. 
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certified by an authoritative mark, suggested itself. Such pieces taken from a bar or plate, 
trimmed and cut to the required standard weight, received the impress of a symbol, 
guaranteeing their acceptance. The oldest Indian examples of tho eldling are of all shapes, 
oblong, angular, square, or nearly round, with punch-marks on one or both sides, the older 
signs often worn away by attrition ; in almost all cases the earlier ones partially or wholly 
effacod by others subsequently super- impressed upon them. 1 

Other specimens, which are more circular, and thicker, with sharper attestations, are 
probably of later date. All weigh about 50 grains troy. 

A parcel of forty-three very old-looking pieces, part of a urge find in Na^ar (Nuggcr 
or Bednore), a province of Maisur, weighed 2025*5 grains, giving an average of 47*1, but 
the heaviest was 50 grains, the lightest only 37*75. 

Seventy-eight others, from all parts of the South, and of every variety of shape, 
weighed collectively 3720 grains, with an average of 47*G9. Of these, twenty of the broadest, 
thinnest, most diversely -shaped, averaged 46*7 ; while five, quite round, thicker, and of smaller 
diameter, gave 49*5, and the heaviest specimen that could bo found reached 54 grains. 2 
Tho symbols on all those were much tho same ; exhibiting figures of tho elephant, ox, dog, — 
of fish, — of foliage, — of the sun, stars, and of sundry nondescript types. Prinsep specifies 
and figures some from Colonel Stacy’s collection, such as the human figure, the swastika, chaitya , 
tree and rail, which have not been detected in our specimens. No inscriptions or written characters 
have been met with, nor auy mark to identify them with known dynasties or royal races. 

The elephant was the type of tho Ch<$ra or Kongu dynasties, hut it was also adopted 
by the Andhras, and on one of Col. Stacy’s pieces it is represented with up-raised trunk 
(figuro 20), in the lead coins of that race. 3 The seal on the copper sasana of Vishnu 
Gopa Varma, one of tho Pallavu kings, has some resemblance to the dog-stamp, hut much 
reliance cannot be placed on such rough workmanship. 4 A find in the Konkan displayed 
pieces, on which an animal, perhaps a lion, had been impressed in vhe centre, and above 
all the others. This was tho ensign of the Kadainba kings; its introduction in this form 
may be connected with the rise of their power ; it appears also to mark the transition 
period, like tho more perfect gold coins of the same dynasty to be next noticed. 

By whatever name the eldling was known in other parts of India, it probably in the 


1 Frontispiece plate, figures 4, ft ; Mad. Joura. Lit. and 

Science, vol. iii. n.s. pp. 227-9. and plates vii, viii, fig. 13, 18, 
22, 27, 25; Prinsep’s Essays, Thomas’s ed. pp. 74, 209-211. 

* This inequality of weight i" easily accounted for by tho rude 
scales ami careless manipulation witnessed at' tho present day, 
without invalidating tho general averago of 60 grains. 

The tiny scalos of tho village tunar or modern goldsmith, with 
his array of rod ( raktika ) >.nd black (krinhymln) rati seeds, 
flanked by ft few copper *h«hi pai*a , show smAll promiso of 
tteciirncy ; while tho wicker scales of tho hanya or bazaar dealer, 
dangling from the ends of a rod suspended hy a icpo from a 
beam in tho roof, with sets of ru le Ik: and iron weights, 
supplemented by water-rolled pebbles, inspire his customers with 


so little confidence that they often insist on shifting tho article 
on to the other scale before closing the bargain (Jervis, Weights 
and Measures of Konkani, pp. 39-42 ; Heyne, Tracts on India, 
pp. 77 and 81). When Mr. Broun applied to tho Tra van core 
Dewan for specimens of the weights in use to enable him to 
framo a standard, the reply was that “ the samo nominal measure 
being different at different times in the samo place, and continually 
changing,” the Sirkar could not furnish him with examples. 

3 Prinsep’ s Essays, vol. i. p. 2 10, plate xx. fig. 25, 26, 27, 29 ; 
Mad. Journ. vol. iii. n.k. plate* vii. viii. figs. 8, 11, 16, 18, 20, 21, 
26. Prinsep thought he detected alphabetic characters on a single 
specimen (30), but it scarcely belongs to the series, and resembles 
a partly die-struck coin, p. 210. * Indian Ant. vol. t. p. 60. 
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South may have taken the designation of the weight kalanju , which it represented ; tor the 
base of the outer wall of the great temples at. Tanjore, Kdnchi (Conjeveram) and other 
places is covered with inscriptions, recording gifts of land, cows, money for lamps, meat- 
offerings and other pious purposes; tho luttor generally specified simply in kalanjus, or in 
kalavjua of gold, which may refer either to weights or coins, but more probably tho former. 

Before quitting the subject of tho silver eld lings, it may be asked where the supply 
of that metal was obtained to meet the circulation of so great an extent of country. 
Gold, iron, and copper wore found in many parts of India, but no silver so far as I know. 
The only lead and silver mines specified by Medlicott und Blanford are those of Burma. 1 

The silver for the eldlings must therefore have been imported from abroad, and there 
is reason to believe that a considerable commerce was carried oil by the peoplo of the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts with foreign countries at a very early period. Traces 
of the trading stations on the East coast have already been adverted to fp. 36). 

Several coins, assigned provisionally to the Kurumbars (?) or Pallavas (?), bear the figure 
of a ship, and some of the symbols on the eldlings themselves seem intended for marine animals. 

The oldest specimens of gold punch coins hitherto discovered (and to be noticed hereafter) 
were found imbedded in the sand of the island of Ramree, the result of some ancient 
wreck. Tho evil reputation of the pirates on tho west coast, according to Ptolemy, testifies 
to the skill and daring of a sea- fa ring race. 2 Nor docs the record of their naval habits 
rest on foreign evidence alone. A curious poem, 3 discovered by Dr. Gundert, “ certainly 
the oldest specimen of Malay^lim composition ho had seen,” turns entirely on maritime 
adventure, and “is replete with details of trade and ship-building.” 

Kalanjus continue to be mentioned in inscriptions till + he seventh and eighth centuries, 
and perhaps later, but probably as weights only, for the pagoda 4 * * * * 9 is only known in Tamil 
under the name of rardgan , which, as derived from the Chalukya dynasty, could not have 
been established before the fifth or sixth century. Before that they were probably suvarnas or 
mishkat? Later the Canarese name seems to have been gndhydnam y a term likewise used in Telugu. 


1 Manual of the Geology of India, port ii. p. 708. Small 

quantities have also been met with, associated with lead, in Kulu 

and M&nbhum. and at Deogurh in the Sontal parganfi. 

Piddington found some copper ore containing silver in tho pro- 

portion of 60 oz. to the ton, but the ore was very irregularly 

disseminated, and in very small quantities through the rock, and 

tome samples contained no silver at all (Blanford, J<>urn. Hoc. of 

Arts, 11th April, 1873, p. 387). 

9 B avadwreu [Pal.] Baravdcrai 

T&w 81 Av8 p&v riEIPATHN fitffoyaiui 
U6\€ts &«8t . 

Geogr. viii. i. p. ^06 [or MS. 174], 
And on a previous page (MS. 168) he had noted between the 
golf of Broarh (Barygaza) and Lirayricc = tho coast about 
Honhwar (Balipatna) and Mangalore (Mandagara) os being that 
of the Pirates rQ* Mp&r TUnpar&y. 

B Mad. Journ. vol. xiii. part ii. p. 11. 


4 The word pagoda is of European origin, and unknown to 
every native diuloct. 1 1 has superseded all the other designations 
in English, and is app^ed equally to the gold coins and a Hindu 
temple. At Madras, whore it originated, it is supposed to be of 
Portuguese origin, and to have arisen from tho first navigators 
and merchants being told in their reply to their enquiry wliat 
was the building with the lofty gdparatn , or Propylon, or 
whose was tho image on the coin, that they were those of the 
goddess (Bagavadi), the tutelary deity of Madras. Such at least 
is the tradition (Moors Jlindu Pantheon). 

Every township has its Grama Devi or Village Goddess, 
being some form of Kali or Durgi, to whom an annual bloody 
sacrifice is offered. At Madras she is worshipped under the 
designation of Yagamraa or Yagkttk| (Journ. Eth. Soc. vol. i. 
N.s. 1868, p. 96). 

5 See Burnouf ante, and Kadamba grant of . Vishnuchitta, 
Bom. Journ. vol. ix. p. 286, vol x. p. liii. 
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The sway of that powerful family was at first confined to the Karnataka and Northern 
districts of the Dakhan, and some time must be allowed for its extension to its southern 
limits under the later sovereigns, after the restoration of the dynasty in the tenth century 
in the person of Tailapa Dcva. 

As in the Malabar, so in Tinnevelly, these primitive weights still retain their hold on 
popular usage , 1 and the names may also be traced in old Tamil writings, although the 
things themselves have now been displaced by more modern innovations . 2 * 4 

In the Telugu treatises the normal system disappears altogether, and gives place to the 
ana or sixteenth mode of reckoning. And the same may be said of Canarese. 


1 The following is a tabular statementof the Tinnevelly weights : 
4 pakka pagaru (seed of Phased us 

radiatus, L.) ** 1 kunri, mittu, or rati, 

2 kunri *= 1 mavjd4i. 

20 manjddi = 1 kalanju . 

This makes the kalanju between 60 and 70 grains. 

€ * An old Tamil palm-leaf MS. has the following table : — 

2 pilaru (or split peas = half tads) L kunri or rad. 

2 kunri 1 matjjdtfi. 

6 maujddli 1 kal. 

4 kal 1 kalanju. 

2 kalanju 1 kdsu. 

4 kdsu 1 pala (yv\%opoliam). 

1 00 palas I tuld or luldm . 


Here the manjddi retains its original form of five or six grains, 
but the quarter kalanju is raised to 25 or 30 grains ; and, 
consequently, the kalanju itself is raised to 100 or 120 grains. 

The kdsu, which is the smallest of copper coins, and serves 
the same purpose as the Bengal kaupi (cowrit), here becomes a 
measure of large capacity as a constituent of the pala and the tulum 
still in use for heavy articles, and equivalent to nine or ten pounds. 

The above formula seems to be an attempt to reconcile the 
primitive standard of the South with that introduced from the 
North, as it is found in the AmAra, thus : — 

5 gunja «= l adya-tnacha. 

16 adya-m karsha or aksha. 

4 karsha — 1 pala. 

100 pala = l tula. 
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PART II. SECTION ii. 

EARLIEST INDIGENOUS COINS. 

(«) GOLD. (J) SILVER, (e) COPPER. 


(a) GOLD COINAGE. 

It is a somewhat difficult matter to trace the origin and progress of th^ gold coinage, and its 
relation to the metrical system just described, owing to the rarer occurrence of examples; for 
although hoards are often discovered, they at once find their way into the crucible to be 
converted into ornaments. 

The oldest specimens I have seen are spherules quite plain and smooth, save for a 
single very minute punch-mark too small to be identified — by the impress of which they 
have been slightly flattened. 1 They weigh about 52 grains; evidently derived from the 
Jcafaryu, theirs original name being pon, which simply means gold in Tamil, becoming hon in 
Canarese, and the origin of the Mahommedan Mn. They appear to have been in uso for a 
great length of time, and probably constituted a considerable portion of the vast treasures 
transported to Delhi by the armies of Ala-ud-din and his successor in the fourteenth 
century. 2 * * These, besides what were recoined in the royal mint, were distributed with 
suoh a lavish hand among the nobles and followers of the Court, as related by their own 
historians, that examples were still to be seen at Delhi long afterwards. For Tavernier, 
who visited India in the seventeenth century, has figured this 5 and some other early types of 
Southern ooins, under the title of pagocfs, “ vrhioh are current in the territories of the king of 


1 The name given to these coins in the old Canarese dialect is 
gulige, meaning a globule or little ball, whence the form gu with 

a numeral is employed in old accounts as the sign foi expressing 
pagodas. * 

{Several of these were procured in the Sunda pargana in 1828, 

and wore sent to Dhftrwar, whence some were transmitted to the 

Madras Central Museum. 


* Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. pp. 374-6 ; Elphinstone’s India, 
vol. ii. p. 47 ; Zia-ud-din Barni in Sir H. Elliot’s Historians of 
India, vol. iii. pp. 203-4 ; Thomas’s Fathta Kings of Dehli, pp. 
144, 167, 160, etc. 

1 See plate, fig. 1, edition of 1680. London, published by 
Edward Kverard. 
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Golconda, the king of Visapour, the great R&ja of Camatica, the R&ja of Velouche (Vellore P) 
and at the Diamond mines.” 1 

A unique specimen of this primitive form, with a deep punch-mark, but of a later date, 
because stamped on the reverse, was obtained by Mr. Gibbs from the Western provinces of 
the Bombay Presidency during the famine of 1878-9. It weighs 65$ grains, and has a single 
punch-mark of large size, covering nearly the whole of the obverse, giving it a cup shape. 
The punch-mark represents an animal, apparently a monkey (Hanuman P). The convex 
revorse has also an animal in relief, which seems to be a lion looking backwards (P) — the symbol 
of the Kadamba dynasty. 

Of an earlier date than this, and apparently the second step in advance from the 
primitive form, is that of very thin almost circular pieces, nearly an inch and a half in 
diameter, weighing about 66 grains, noticed on p. 51. The very few examples that have 
been met with, all of which were found beyond the limits of India proper, are recognized 
bv the figure of a boar in the centre, as well as by the legend, to belong to the Chalukya 
dynasty. The lotters, which are few in number, are large aud rude, have been impressed 
singly round the periphery by means of separate punches, and correspond with characters 
of the fifth or sixth centur}'. 

These were succeeded by flat, round, thicker pieces of superior workmanship, which have 
received the name of padma-tankas , from having what is called a lotus in the centre, a 
favourite emblem amongst the Jainas, who were then the most influential sect in the South, 
and were distinguished for their skill in elegant art. The central figure is surrounded by 
punch-marks, generally four in number, struck afterwards. This form, as will be noticed, 
was imitated by the Chalukyas in supersession of the thin plates above described, the figure 
of the boar being substituted for that of the lotus. All these were of heavier weight than the 
pon or hun, which, under the name of varaha or pagoda, afterwards became general. The 
normal weight, as in the oldest pieces first mentioned, was from fifty to fifty-two grains, 
wheroas these are from fifty-five to sixty-five, or oven seventy grains. The reason of this I 
am unable to explain, unless it be owing to the ruder and less accurate processes of earlier 
times. The gradual improvement exhibited in the late/ pieces is probably due, as above 
observed, to the skill of the Jainas. 

Tho small number of specimens extant do not allow us to trace the steps by which the 
use of the punch gradually gave way to the exclusive employment of a matrix or die. The 
die at first was of the simplest form, and appears to have been a reversal of the superior 
action of the punch by striking the gold plate upon the single symbol placed below, and 
then adding the additional symbols by the old-fashioned process around the central device, 

1 To thia ho appends representations of eight of these pagodn % coast of Coromandel, from Cape Comorin as far as Bengala, and 
four of half pagod$ , “ and five of smaller pieces of gold called they have very little other than that, besides the p$eha (paisa) of 
fnno$ ifaiiams), which are of different value. There are some, copper and the shells (cowries) which pass for small money.’* — 
whereof six go to a crown ; others from ten to fifteen, and some Tavernier's Six Voyages, part ii. pp. 4-6. 
are very base metal. This is the money that passes all along the 
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leaving the other side or reverse plain, except where it shows the grain of the anvil or basis 
on which it rested. The force of the blows has in many instances given tho upper side a 
concave surface. This, although accidental, appears to have led to the use of cup-shaped dies 
at a later period, as exhibited in the Rdmd-tanka medals. 

The superior execution of the padma- tankas ruled for a considerable time with many 
variations, until the adoption of the double die lod to the final and complete disuse of 
the punch. 

The earliest design on the reverses is that of an elegant floral or arabesque pattern, 
whence perhaps the name of p’hulihun = flowery pagoda, was derived. It appears to have 
been very generally adopted, for it is found on the Chalukya, ChtSra, etc., coins. The 
oldest example of this device with which I am acquainted is that figured in the Madras 
Journal, vol. iii. n.s. pi. viii. fig. 30, from an example in the Madras Government Museum. 

The object on the obverse appears to be a seat or couch on which is a small globular 
body, and above it three others placed horizontally, the wholo within what may be termed 
some kind of edifice. 

The origin and authorship of this coin we have been quite unable to discover, but it and 
some others of a similar character call for fuller notice. 

The first to be mentioned, because probably the oldest, the reverse being plain, are the 
silver coins found at Sult&npur, ncur Wai, in the SAtArA district, which Dr. Codrington has so 
well described in the Bombay Journal, yol. xii. p. 400. Out of tho fifty-two pieces found, fifty 
bore on the obverse a curious device, which may be described as three bosses or elevations, tho 
biggest surrounded by a larger circle from which pass double liucs connecting it with the 
smaller ones. They are of three sizes, which appear to be whole, half and quarter pieces, 
weighing respectively from 99 to 105 grains, ffom 45 to 58 grains, and from 21 to 23 grains, 
in which we may trace an approximation to the double, single, and half kalanju . 

Another of the symbols is likened by Dr. Codrington to one of the figures selected from 
punch coins published by Mr. Thomas in Prinsep's Essays, 1 and repeated by him in this 
work (Vol. I. p. 62). 

The image on the third is indistinct, but has been compared to a quatrefoil. Tho latter 
weigh from 108 to 110 grains respectively. 

In 1877 three gold pieces were found near Ahmadnagar, which appear to belong to this 
same class. Dr. Codrington was good enough to send me casts taken from wax impressions 
of them, but they are too indistinct for accurate description. Traces ot figures similar to those 
on the silver pieces can be detected. The reverre is p^ain, showing only the marks of the 
base on which it was struck. Their weight was not stated. 

Next we have a coin which is only known from the figure (2) published by Tavernier 
in his list of pagods before mentioned. It is a gold piece with four transverse horizontal bars, 
two and two, in contact with each other, and between the pairs a considerable space in which 


* Vol. i. p. 211. 
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arc four smaller vertical bars curved at the bottom, and some indistinct marks above and 
below tho transverse bars. The reverse is not figured, and may therefore be considered to 
hnvo been plain. 

Tho last to be noticed is a gold pagoda, with perfect obverse and reverse, specimens of 
which, still extant, are by no means very rare, and may probably be of later date. It has been 
figured by Marsdcn. 1 Tho curious figure on tho obverse may be described as a heart-shaped 
symbol, from tho upper lobes of which two pointed lines rise (often truncated by the margin), 
and between them a dot ; sometimes to the left of these are another dot and a curved line# 
The figure on the roverse resemblos a flat dish in which are two rounded forms like balls. 
Marsden calls tho piece a “Hun of Vijayapura, Bijapur, or Viaiapoor,” and states, “it 
exhibits emblems, the signification of which is entirely unknown.” This he seem* to have 
done on the authority of Tavernier, who represents it in the plate before mentioned, as 
figs. 3 and 4, under the designation of the “king of Vasapoor’s pagod .” He hesitates, 
however, rightly, tp assign it to the Adii-Sh&hi dynasty, which dates only from the end of 
the fifteenth century (1489 a.d.), and conjectures it to have been struck by some Hindu 
prince who reigned there at an earlier period ; a suggestion which received support from tho 
appeuranco of Persian characters on two specimens in Dr. Codrington’s possession, one of 
which has the letter (ain) and the other (sin) (jw impressed on the heart-shaped symbol. 
I conjecture, therefore, that Yussuf Adil Sh4h, finding these pieces in circulation in a part of 
liis newly-conquered territory, continued their issue, with the simple addition of the lotters 
above mentioned, until he could establish an orthodox Moslem type of his own. 

Tho Madras Museum possesses one with apparently some indistinct marks in the centre, 
and there is a similar one in the British Museum. 

It is not easy to discover what is typified by the remarkable symbols on the several 
pieces just mentioned. They form a class altogether singular, and differing frqm any other 
description of money I have ever seen, but as they undoubtedly belong to* the Western side of 
India, where the Jaina faith has so long flourished, they may not improbably be connected 
with that remarkable people. 

Gradually the gold coinage came to exhibit more definite devices, with the legends in 
H&]a-kannada (or old Canarese) and Nagari characters. The coins themselves became 
narrower and thicker, but without any alteration of the standard weight, and this continued 
to be tjje prevailing character down to 1833 — thus more nearly corresponding with the 
original simple type first mentioned. They were also coined in halves under various names, 
as pratdpa , tndda, etc., having the saire device as the full-sized piece. This is likewise repeated 
on the gold fanams of pagoda of the same period. Other fanams of later date have a 
character of their own, and cannot be assigned to any particular mint. They are of the 
standard weight of five grains, and will be more fully noticed in connection with the 
Dravidian coinage. 


1 Edition of 1823, pi. xltiiL tig mlixrii. 
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(b) SILVER. 

From the extensive range of the silver eldling as the prevailing medium of exchange, 
we might naturally look for an abundant succession of silver die-coins when the former 
passed out of use. But such is not the case. Antique die-struck pieces of silver are rarely 
to be met with. The absence of all mention of silver money is conspicuous in the narratives 
of the plunder of the Dakhan. Ferishta indeed expressly states that in a.d. 1310-11, Malik 

l[&fur, on his return to Delhi, presented his sovereign Al£-ud-din with the plunder he had 

collected, 1 including 96,000 maunds of gold alone,* adding : " It is remarkable that silver is 
not mentioned as having been taken during this expedition to the Carnatic, and there is reason 
to conclude that silver was not used as a coin in that country at all in those days. No 

person wore bracelets, chains, or rings of any other metal than gold; while all the plate in 

the houses of the great and in the temples was of beaten gold." In fact, the currency 
continued to be mainly of gold until the Mahominedans came to bo permanently established 
in the South. Their preference for the Rupee led to the introduction of a silver currency, 
without, however, displacing the gold previously in circulation. 

Nevertheless, it would be rash to conclude from such negatfve evidence that silver 
was never coined in early times, for I have five specimens of Cho)a coins, of the 
R&ja RAja typo, struck in the eleventh century, which, as well as the* pieces found at 
SultAnpur (page 55), are undoubtedly silver. It is also probable that the Kurumbar coins, 
alluded to at page 36, although I was unhble to test them, are of the same metal. 
Early Chola coins have also been found of impure silver, and the Mackenzie Catalogue 
contains a fow items, .the description of which is too vague to allow of their identification.* 
In addition to these instances, I may add that I possess a few small pieces, found in Malabar, 
which appear to be those mentioned by Dr. Dellon as current in the seventeenth century, 
on the Western coast under the name of tdrl . Thus, describing the daily wages of labour, 
he says : “ To every one of these natives you pay 8 tdris per diem, which amounts to half a 
fanam. The fanam is a small piece of gold worth 16 tdrd$, and the tdri is a small silver 
coin worth a halfpenny. Each native has not above 4 tdrds a day when he keeps guard 
in a house" (i.e. home or domestio labour), “ but when he travels he has double pay." My 
five specimens weigh 1 grain and fa (1*7) each, and have an erect iormed figure on the 

1 Briggs's Ferishta, toL i. p. 376* * “ No. 11. Ancient Hindu coins ; two found, with the figure 

* The divenrity of the throughout India it diffl- of Hanum&n.*' (P Ceylon R&ja R&ja type, see abo?e). “No. 12. 

cult to estimate the Talus of this plunder ; but talrfng the maund Ditto, ditto; three found — uncertain.** “No. 13. Nrieimha Dots' • 
at SO, a medium between the Dakhani ™nnJ of 26 lbe. and the half rupees ; four found.*' "No. 20. Old half rupees Bijanagar ; 
Ain-Akbari of 34{ lbs., we get the sum of £2,880,000, or nearly four found ; Rajaram’s stamp in the N&gari character.” Cat. 
three millions starling; and this, be it remembered, was the spoil toL ii. App. pp. oexxrii-Tiii. 
of only one of the four expeditione oonducted by the same leader. 
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obverse, with the anomalous symbol of the gold fanams, to be noticed afterwards, on the 
reverse. They have long ceased to be current, and the very name tdri is scarcely known 
to the present inhabitants, but may be recognized in the Malay&lim and Canarese tdram 
“A copper (?¥) coin half a pice, or ^ fanam ” (Gundt. Mai. Diet. p. 445). 1 Another small 
silver piece, received with the former, weighs 2 grains and fa and has a rude standing 
figure on the obverse, with the hexagonal diagram, formed by two triangles interlaced, on 
the reverse. I have also seen a few others in the Dakhan, of no great antiquity, weighing 
from three to three and a half grains. 

The substitution of silver money increased with the intercourse of European traders. 
Single and double fanams were coined at the different factories of the English, French, and 
Danish settlements ; the French distinguished by the fleur-de-lis, and afterwards by a cock ; 
tho Danish by the cipher of King Christian. The same practice was adopted in Maisur after 
the fall of Seringapatum, and the Travancore State issues large numbers of silver chakrams to 
the present day. 

In tho English factory at Madras, in 1811, a silver pagoda coin was introduced about 
tho size of a half-crown, having a rude representation of a goddess on the obverse, and 
the gute-tower, or gdparam of a temple, on the reverse, with the monetary designation of the 
piece in English, Tamil, and Telugu characters. 2 * At the same time the authorities issued 
a large supply of single and double, half and quarter rupees, and silver fanams of an improved 
form, in pieces of one, two, three, four, five fanams; the silver rtipee of 180 grains being 
convertible at the rate of 350 Rs. for 100 pagodas of account. 


(c) COPPER. 

The oldost form of a copper coin that has been observed is a round ingot or spherule, 
somewhat depressed by the impact of an obscure sign above, with an occasional mark of the 
anvil or support beneath. The few before me weigh from 16 to 59 and 61 grains, and 

still smaller pieces from grs. 2- 1 8 (r to 4, and 7^, having apparently some reference to the 
double silver tdri, mentioned in the preceding section. 2 Flat, square, and perfectly smooth 
pieces also occur, two weighing 10J and 34J grains. These examples 4 * * * are too limited 

in number to authorize us to pronounce on the relation they bear either to the unit of the 

system, or to each ot-hjr ; but they appear to exhibit an affinity to the kalaryu. 

1 Madras Journal, vol. xvii. o.s. vol. i. if. a. 1806, pp. 49-60. * See note 4, p. 61 *nU» 

Claude Dellon, a French physician, sailed from Port Louis in • I regret that I did not pay more attention to these when I 

1668, and after visiting the islands of Bourbon, Madagascar, and had the opportunity, for though not uncommon they are unattrac- 

the Malabar coast, settled at Daman, where he practised several tive to the oolleotor. 

years. lie published the Relation d'un Voyage fait aux Indes 4 See also pL vii. vol. iis. w.s. Madras Journal, figs. 2, 3, 

Orientalee in 1686, and a translation in English, by T. Crull, and 6}. 

appeared in London in 1698. 
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The smallest denomination of the copper currency was the kdsu , a true Dravidian word, 
common to the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malay &lim dialects. Although latterly it was used 
chiefly as a term of account, it has also the general significance of money, wealth, and likewise 
of ooin, as pon-kdsu = gold coin, vella-kasu = silver coin, semba - (or red) kdsu = copper coin ; 
/md as well as of particular coins, e.g. anai - (or elephant) kdsu applied to the pagoda of the 
Ghlra or Kongu dynasty, stamped with the figure of that animal; sanar-kasu, the Venetian 
ducat or Sequin, 1 * * * * * * * the large numbers of which on the Malabar coast testify to the once extensive 
commerce with Italy by way of the Red Sea. The kdsu represents the oowrie of Bengal, eighty 
of which make a pan, and is in fact a copper cowrie ; eighty kds in like manner constituting a 
fanam or pana? The kdsu has been identified by Mr. Ellis with the Sanscrit karsha , and they 
are probably both derived from the same original source ; for according to the law-books 44 a 
karsha or eighty ratis (rakiikas) of copper is called a pana or karsha pana! 9 Afterwards it came 
to be restricted to 44 a weight of gold or silver equal to 180 grains troy,” * and it is in this 
view it is to be understood in the Andhra inscriptions at Nasik. But that it was originally 
a small copper coin seems clear, for in the legend of Puma quoted by Burnouf in the 
Introduction to the History of Indian Buddhism, V&savadatt&, in the passage where the silver 
money is quoted in purdnas and the gold in suvarnas, speaks of the karsha pana as of the 
smallest value; as if, according to Burnouf, it responded to the expression, “Not worth a 
sou,” just as the people at Madras now use the exactly similar saying, “Not worth a cash ” 

In addition to the changes in value attaching to the same natnei from lapse of time, local 
usage, and their reference as measures of weight to different metals, they also come to have 
a special meaning as terms of account. Until the introduction of the Rupee Standard, the 
public accounts of the Madras Presidency were kept in pagodas. According to this formula, 

80 cash = 1 fanam. 42 fanan^ = 1 star pagoda. 

This was founded on the exchange and relative value of the cash to the silver fanam, according 
to which twelve and a half of the latter went to the rupee, and three and a half rupees to the 
pagoda, giving forty-two fanams for the latter. The rate of exchange for the pagoda varied 
in the bazaar from thirty-five to forty-five silver fanams, native merchants adopting the larger 
or forty-five fanams in their accounts. Besides the earlier silver coinage of the East India 
Company before 1837, they issued copper pieces made at Birmingham so early as the end of 


1 So called from the figure, of the Doge standing in front of 

Si Mark’s Gross, in which, the native i m ag in ation sees the 

sdndr or toddy drawer preparing to climb the palmyra- tree. 

* The nee of the oowrie shell as a medium of exchange 

has long been known in Bengal ; but that they were well 

known in DrMdaddeam is proved by their Tamil name kavmfp 

(oowrie I). The popular name of oowrie has been derived from 

the Penian word kkmrmokrm Jby • aes or mule trappings, 

which are ornamented with strings of these shells. But mors 
probably it is the Tamil name hmti for the ihw or rmti 
plant, and is etOl used in Tinnevelly, as we see it in the 


table of weights in Note 1, p. 62. The Ar&bio name, according 
to Ibn Batata, who makes mention of their export from the 
Maldives, is wuda (^jj) whence they still come to Bengal in 
large quantities, as proved by their fluctuating value in the 
market. In 1740 a rupee in Bengal exchanged for 2,400 
cowries; in 1840 for 0,600. — Sir H. Elliot, Supp. Glossary, 
p. 378, and VoL I. Part 1. 1.27.0. p. 38. 

* Colebrooke’s Miso. Essays, vol. i. p. 630 ; Wilson’s Sane. 
Diot.p 199; Wilson's Glossary, pp. 266, 267, and pp. 17-22, etc..: 
VoL I. Part I. of the I.N.O. 
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last century in the form of one, five, ten, and twenty cash pieces, the last weighing 180 grains. 1 
Assuming the karsha porta of copper to be of the same weight as that stated above, on the 
authority of the lexicographers, to be that of the karsha pana of gold and silver or 180 grains, 
this twenty-cash piece would be its representative in copper. 2 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing details is that the monetary system of. 
India (certainly of Southern India) is of indigenous origin, based on rude seminal and 
testaceous exponents of value, which have been exchanged for definite metallic counters, 
regulated by artificial skill, their original names, and the numerous changes and variations in 
which exhibit a certain affinity, indicative of their common origin; but, as Prinsep observes, 
“ the discrepancies are common throughout, the simple word being all that can be identified 
as having survived the changes of system/' 

An endless variety of coppor coins, not falling under any of the foregoing descriptions, 
is now met with in the bazaar throughout India, derived from the right assumed by every 
"jetty K&ja and local chief to issue money in his own territory. 

The process of deterioration had made some progress in the latter days of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty, for when Caesar Frederick visited Yijayanagar in the year 1567, only 
three years after the battle of Talikota, he states that in traveling thence to Ankola on 
his way back to Qoa during the Monsoon he suffered much inconvenience from the rain. 
“ Another trouble we had/' he continues, “ as bad as this was, that when as wee came 
into a new govemour's countrey, as every day we did, although they were all tributary 
to the King of Bezeneger, yet every one of them stamped a several coin of copper, so 
that the money that we tooke this day would not serve the next." 3 

The country, therefore, was probably in a state of anarchy and confusion; but the 
change of the ruling power was too recent to give rise to such a diversity of coins, if 
the practice had not existed for some time previously. Such a licence in a country which has 
undergone so many revolutions, and where the same inducement to convert the copper to other 
purposes, as in the case of the precious metals, does not exist, has left an endless variety 
of form and device belonging to every age. These it would answer no useful purpose to 
attempt to classify and describe. 

One denomination, however, has a larger circulation, especially in the Dakhan, under 
the name of shdhi paisa . They are irregular-shaped pieces of thick copper, weighing about 
150 grains. 4 The oldest are quite smooth, but others, more recent, coined in the Nizam's 
dominions, have occasionally two or three Persian letters. In the English territory they 
are being gradually superseded by the issues of the regular mint, but are still numerous 
in the Haidar&b&d country. 

1 Prinsep’s TTseftil Tables, p. 62. * One hundred pieooi selected gave a a average of 141*64 grs. ; 

* In the shell or cowrie system the JkmAsm of rixteeu j ntss several being above 160 grs., some less. This is lees than the 
seems to have taken the place of the kartA&pafs ; at leytWilsom weight of the piece which Heyne (Tracts on India, p. 81) 
in the Glossary gives it as a synofiym of hmhm. Vid$ Gloss. recommends, under the name of the Masalipatam M to he 
p- 248. adopted as the standard weight of the oountry. He states it 

1 Hakluyt Col., vol. ii. pp. 6*8-9. weighs nearly half an ounce. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN COINS. 

Anciently the country at the extreme south of the peninsula (I)ravida-d£sam) consisted 
of three leading States, one or other of which was generally in the ascendant. Such 
appears to have been the position of Chera before the r ourth century, when its dominions 
oomprehended that part of the Western coast known as Kerala, extending from Cape 
Comorin as far north as Gokernam and Goa; but which in its more restricted sense was 
confined to the country south of the Ohandragiri river, including the districts of Kuva and 
Mushika, which, although often enumerated among the seven Konkans, are likewise also 
considered as subordinate divisions of Kerala proper. See Introduction, p. 3, note 2. 

The population of this tract is very remarkable, consisting chiefly of two leading 
classes: A tribe of Turanian 1 * warriors, — the Nairs, who are supposed to have been led 
from the Him&layas by the mythical hero Parasu R&ma, and a tribe of Br&hmaus called 
Namburis, exorcising a predominating influence, which they still retain, over the fortunes 
of the province. ^ 

Parasu R&ma is represented among the Avatar a of Vishnu as a warrior wielding a 
battle-axe, still recognizable perhaps in the national weapon, or Ayudha-katti , of his followers 
the Nairs. Under the CWra kings Kerala was administered by Viceroys, who had the 
title of Ferum&l, or Cherum&n Perum&l, deputed from the capital of Dalavanpura (Talk&d), 
and residing at Kodungalur or Cranganore. According to the K&rala Ulpatti they appear to 
have been assisted, and perhaps in some degree controlled, by the Namburis and the Nair 
chieftains, until the middle or end of the fourth century. Aoout this timo the two latter 
threw off the Chera yoke, proclaimed their independence, and partitioned the territory 
amongst themselves. This, according to F. W. Ellis, whose accuracy is well known, occurred 
in the year 389 a.d., and being supported by other testimony, may be accepted with 
confidence. 3 

None of these obtained a paramount influence, nor have we any account of a dynastic 
powei that has left its mark on the early coinage of the province. But according to the 

1 Mr. Brian Hodgson informs me that the N^rors of Nep&l retain the tradition of the N&yars, or more oommonly Nairn, 

haring migrated from their clan, and claim kindred with them. 

* Tran*. Mad. Lit. Soc. p. 19, 4 to., London, 1818. 
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somewhat vague traditions which have reached us, the country seems to have been divided 
into seventeen or eighteen districts (or nadus ), 1 the heads of which were either Br&hmans, 
as the Namburi chief of Tirum&nach^ri, or Kshatriyas, of whom five, called K6vil Rdjas 
(from kovil a palace), are noted, viz. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


Ayarur (or Ayatiir kovil) .. \ 

> Near Ch^ttuva. 

Sh&rkara ) 

Cury or Parappur, near Beypur. Its prince is called the Veypur Bija. 

Padinnattedam (Western Palace). The dynasty of Kodungalur, now Granganore or 
Mang&ttu. 


5. Madattinkil, also Madattal (Lower Palace). Probably the dynasty of Karun&gap&Ui. 

Title now assumed by the R&ja of Coohin ; 

and an inferior class usually called Sdmantas , a of whom eight are specified, viz. K61attiri, 
Travancore, Calicut, Valluva, Kurumba, Nedungddu, Ona, and Yimbala. 

In course of time all the above-mentioned merged into four independent States, which 
bocamo the ruling powers in the land, two in the South and two in the North. They 
were called S war upas, and the Rajas of three of them were further distinguished as 
Sumanta* a term now restricted to the offspring of a Nair princess and a Namburi father. 

The first, Ven&du, now Travancore, comprises the two most southerly konkans, Kuva and 
Mushika, and a part of K£ra)a proper. It is still an independent kingdom of considerable 
extent, having been enlarged by conquest in the last century. The other, Perimpadappu, now 
Cochin, is also independent, but smaller, and is included in K£rala proper. It had been 
considerably reduced by the encroachment of the Zamorin, when the Portuguese came to its 
aid and restored its power. The Raja also takes the title of M&dattinkil or MA^at^al, which 
belonged to one of the five Kshatriya chiefs, whom he probably represents. 

Tho rest of K6ra}a, to its northern boundary the Chandragiri river, was, in the main, 
divided between the two northern states, Nediyirippu or Neduvirippu, now Calicut, and 
Rol&ttiri. The chiefs of the former were distinguished for their military prowess. The 
first, one of the t Sdmanfa*, called S&mudri, whence the Portuguese term of Zamorin, is 
said to have been invested with a sword by the last Ch6rum&n, who <at the same time 
presented a shield to the head of the Arngottu family in Waluvan&du, and enjoined 
them to live in peace, an injunction the Zamorin soon forgot. This chief is also oalled 
T&mutiri, with the proud addition of £unn-ala-kon&tiri=Lord of the hills and waves. He 
built the city of Calicut,, and encouraged the resort of Arab merchants, whereby he shared 


1 In local parlance all these eighteen division* are now two meanings ; the first applicable to chiefs in general, ss when 
comprehended under the general terms of ndds, ktvils, and it first oocnrs above; the seoond as will be found in the next 

s Gund. Mai. Diet. p. 1062, j.t. Sdmanddn . The word has paragraph, to the bene of s particular marriage. 
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in the profits of the western commerce, and succeeded in humbling Cochin, until the arrival 
of the Portuguese diverted the course of trade from Calicut to Goa and Cochin. The other, 
Kolattiri, was better known under its Portuguese form of C61astri, a name sometimes erroneously 
confounded with the eastern district of KAlastri. The chief of this state is generally termed 
by Portuguese writers King of Cannanore, from whom they received permission to construct 
a fort and establish a factory. It was taken by the Dutch 1664 a.d., and later passed into 
the hands of the British. In the town of Cannanore a merchant’s family rose to eminence 
about three hundred years ago, and acquired considerable power, which they still retain. They 
bear the title of Ali RAjas, the head of which, according to the female law of inheritance 
adopted by the sect, is styled the Bibi of Cannanore. All of these probably exercised the right 
of coining money in their own name, and the RAjas of Travancore and Cochin oontinue to 
do so, but I have not met with any early productions of their mints. 

The commerce of the West introduced large quantities of Venetian sequins before men- 
tioned as sdndr-kdsus. From their long-continued currency they came to bo considered by the 
people as of native origin, and have still a limited circulation. The remaining portion of 
K£ra]a from the Chandragiri river, which is also the boundary of the Tulu and MalayAlim 
dialects northward, was not appropriated by the chiefs who expelled the PerumAl, but was 
probably held by similar petty landholders. Ultimately it fell under the dominion of the 
Kadaraba dynasty. 
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DYNASTIES AND COINS OF KUNTALA. 

1. KADAMBA DYNASTY. 

Tiie Kadamba kingdom is the earliest of which we have any reliable knowledge in 
South-western Kuntala. It arose, probably, about the fourth or fifth century in the Forest 
of Sunda, and comprehended likewise the greater phrt of Tuluva below the Ghats, and the 
North-western portion of Maisur. Its capital was the city of Banaw&si (in the district of 
Sunda, Sudha or Soda), which appears to have been a place of importance at a very early 
period, as it is mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The population of Sunda consists mainly of two classes, one a peculiar se6t of Br&hmans 
called llaigas, the other, a class corresponding to the military tribes of the table-land, and 
known by the name of Hajep&iks, but now engaged in extracting the tdri (toddy) 
juico from palm trees. The former, unlike the generality of the twice-born castes, are 
agriculturists. They dwell apart, engaged in the cultivation of the cardamom, the betel- 
vine, and areca-palm, in secluded spots called kans, rarely invaded by the axe, and into 
which the rays of the sun with difficulty penetrate. Their account of themselves is that they 
woro brought from a place called Ahi Chhatra 1 (in Rohilkhand) by a prince named Mayura 
VarmA But this statement requires confirmation. It was probably devised by the Haigas 
themselves to give importance to their sect. They use the Canarese language, and are votaries 
of Siva, belonging to the Sm&rta sect. Who this Mayura Yarmd was we have no certain 
knowledge; but the general voice of the country recognizes him as the founder of the Kadamba 
family. Other traditions declare that the first of the race was born under a kadamba- tree 1 
from a divine personage, who, under the names of the three-eyed and four-armed Mayiira or 
Jayanta of Trilochana, of Trinetra, which are all epithets of Siva, is associated with the 
worship of that deity. But Maydra was a Jaina, 1 as were also his successors, and the 

1 Cun. Anc. Geo. p. 360. palm from which toddy is extracted. Of this them is no suffi- 

* Kadamba is the M&layhlim name of a well-known tree— the cient proof. The word is not in Kheede (Hart. Mil.), who ghee 
Nancies Kadamba. Oundert in his Malayklim Dictionary (p. the figure of another species, Nauolea Purpurea, with a different 
192) gives this signification, hut adds two others which are not natHb name. 

admissible. Mr. Rio# stages the name is that of 4 speciss of * Buchanan's Journeys, voL iii. p. 213. 
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of the people long professed the same faith, which still survives in many places. It is easy 
to imagine that on alien tribe like the Haigus should desire to associate their arrival with a 
name so honoured as that of the founder of tho celebrated dynasty. But it is not likely that 
he led their migration. The arrival of tho I bogus probably took place before his time; this, 
owing to the early relations of Kerala with .Northern India, may well have been the ersc. 

We must therefore be content to accept tho si tuple belief that May lira wa* tho first of his 

family, and that he and his successors raised the kingdom to a degree of power and importance 
that enabled it to oppose the advancing progress of the Chaiukyas at a later date, on 
something like equal terms. This we learn from the Aihojo inscription of Kirttnurma 
Chalukya I., and of his brother Manga lisa at B /id ami. The fiiv>t state * tint that 

powerful king was the “ night of death to the Nalas, the Mniryas, and the Kadamba*,” 

and again, that “ straightway tho Kaditmba* tree, which was the confederacy of the mighty 
K&dambas, was broken to pieces by him. ,, 1 A further confirmation, Mr. Fleet observes, is 
found in tho inscription at A'dur near TIangal , 1 2 in the heart of the Kadamba territory, by 
the Chalukya king conferring a grant cf land on a Tuina temple near that town. 

But the subjugation of their country does not seem to have then been complete, for 
in the minority which followed Kirttivarma\s death, Mangalisa, who seems to have been 
equally powerful by sea as by land, is represented as laying siege to Banawasi itself, 
supported by his ships on the western coast, after having worsted a hostile fleet, perhaps 
the allies of the Kadamba king. These events must have occurred about the middle of 
the sixth century, after which it is doubtful whether tho Kadamlms continued to bo 
an independent power ; for about this time three minor Kadamba Suites are found to 
be existing at BanawAsi, Goa, and Halsi, exchanging their sovereign title for that of 
Mah^ma^LclaWsvara . 3 Ill this subordinate capacity they arc mentioned on several occasions 
acting as faithful and loyal feudatories of the Chalukya kings, and this will account for the 
somewhat strange assumption by the Halsi branch of the Chalukya style and titles 
(M&n&vy&sa-^dlra, Yl&ritx-putra, meditating on the seven mothers of the sage MaluWna) 
which can hardly have been accidental, and is more likely to havo been a mark of favour 
and condescension conferred by a superior. 

In the eleventh century Kdli Yicrama (Vicram&ditya VI.), who had been viceroy, under, 
his father, of Banaw&si, received material assistance from Jayakesi, the feudatory Kadamba 
ohief of Goa, to whom he had given his daughter in marriage, in quelling tho rebellion 
of his younger brother. These events indicate the subordinate position into which this 

1 Ind. Ant. vol. viii. p. 243. declared fealty to his pOvereign Bhuvanaikamalla Cbalnkya, not 

* Ind. Ant. toI. xi. p. 68 . only omit* the style of a subject (Mahhraaptyl&fvara), but **• 

» In the copper deed* translated by Mr. Fleet the grantor* sunn* sbme of the titles of an independent sovereign ; and 
have no royal titles, but are styled simply Rfcja and Mahh Rkja, further, usee the epithet of Bhuvanaikavirn, s near approxiina:* 
a conventional form in general use. The same may also be ob- tion to the title of his royal master. The subordinate title is 
•erred in another Kadamba idutnn, that of Gaogapemman&di- found in most of the other Kadamba inscriptions ut Bankkpdr, 
Bhuvw»aikavira-UdayWityad4va (a.d. 1076), at Ba||ighve in Hknagal, Baljigfcye, etc., all of which refer to Mayura Yannfc os 
MeMW (Ind. A n t : roU iv. p. 208-10), who in the face of his their founder*. 
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groat family had declined, although it still continued to flourish long after the loss of its 
sovereign power. 

The palmy days of Kadamba independence were probably during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, of which unhappily we have no record ; but we may assume it to have been a period 
of prosperity and advance, favourable to that growth in art and civilization, for which 
the Jainas were conspicuous. It is to this period that I ascribe the origin of the 
padma- tankas mentioned in a previous section. We have nothing of an earlier date of 
which we can speak with any confidence, unless it be a hoard of eldlings found in the 
Konkan with the figure of a lion (?) superimposed on the earlier punch-marks. The 
symbols on the best known padma- tankas are, what is called o lotus {padma) in the centre, 
round which are four punch-marks, two resembling lotters supposed to represent the word 
&ri, opposite each other. On the third a $anhha shell (Turbinella rapa), and opposite it a 
weapon, frequently a bow, the emblem of the Ch<5ra dynasty. There is nothing to show 
by what particular ruler they were issued. They can only be assumed to have belonged 
to a Jaina dynasty, which the Kadambas are known to have been. Other coins of the 
same type can with more certainty be referred to the Kadambas as being impressed with 
the figure of a lion looking backwards, which is the undoubted cognizance of the race. 
Another of their insignia was the monkey god Hanum&n, 1 and both these, it will bo 
remembered, are exhibited by Mr. Gibbs’ spheroidal pieco before mentioned. Next, by an 
easy transition, we find the padma or lotus surrounded by four punch-struck lions, with floral 
reverse, and then the central symbol superseded by a swastika, with the same accompaniments, 
and that again by a lion with four smaller symbols interposed between the smaller lions, 
making eight in all, the reverse being plain. 2 * 

The next step in the Kadamba coinage is the introduction of tho die, as exhibited in 
the discovery of a deposit at Hewli, 8 in which the lion fills the whole obverse with a floral 
device on the reverse, surrounded by what have been called Telugu letters, but which appear 
to be ornamental signs (?). 4 After this the Kadamba coins assume a more modern aspect. 

Gold pieces of the twelfth century with the names of Jayakesi and Sivachitta are described 

but not figured in Bombay Journal, vol. x. Proceedings, pp. xxiv, liii, and the Bombay 
Asiatic Society is supposed io possess specimens of them. According to inscriptions of the 
same date they are called nishkas , 5 a term not before met with as applied to any specific coin. 

Allusion was made in the previous section to the rude coins of the Chalukyas. These 
examples are very curious and deserve fuller notice. Not only were they not discovered in 
the Ghaluyka territory, but they have not hitherto been found within the limits of India 
proper. The only .authentic instances of their occurrence have been on the shore of 

1 Bomb. Journ. vol. vi. p. Ixvi, and yoI. ix. p. 230 ; also Ind. Ant. vol. vi. p. 22, vol. x. pp. 250, 254. 

* Gleanings, pi. ix. fig*. 34, 35, 36 ; Mad. Jour. iii. w.a. 

* Bomb. Journ. ▼<•!. ii. p. 63, pi. xii. ; Gleanings, p. 236, pi. ix. fig. 87. 

4 Most of the preceding are described on the faith of others, a few only being found in my own collection. 

* See Int. Num. Or. Vol. I. Part I. pp. 13, 16, etc. 
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the island of Ramri, 1 though others have been brought from the kingdom of Siam. Yet 
of their origin there can be no question, for they bear the undoubted impress of the 
Chalukya boar, as well as the name Chalukya, in large, rude H&Ja-kannada characters 
of the fifth or sixth century, each one impressed by a separate punch. Their occurrence 
•in such distant localities may be explained by the description given of the exploits of 
Ma^galisa Chalukya, during a reign which lasted from a.d. 567-610, among which was 
the final overthrow of the Kadamba indepond- noe. He is also stated to have carried on 
expeditions by sea, 2 and to have especially achieved the conquest of Itevutidvipn, a place 
Mr. Wathen, following Colonel Wilford, suggests may have been Sumatra. Prof. Wilson is 
of opinion that it may have been an island off the coast of Malabar. But we know T of no 
such place, and the discovery of the coins on the coast of Aracan and in Siam, is in 
favour of a more distant locality. If the above surmise is correct, we may suppose them 
to have been coined by Mangalisa or some one of his predecessors before the siege of 
Banaw&si, when the conqueror, struck by the beauty of the padma-tankas , adopted them °s 
a model, in substitution of the ruder type which formerly prevailed in the Chalukya mint. 
The exact copy of the Kadumba type in two of the earliest Chalukya coins I possess, in 
which the figure of a boar is simply substituted for the lotus, while all the other characters 
are retained, seems to establish the correctness of this explanation. The genealogies of these 
later Kadamba chiefs are now pretty well known, but of the royal successors of Mayura 
Varm& we have no reliable list ; that in the inscription on stone at Kargudari, professing 
to deduce the names from Mayura Varm&, being evidently imperfect on the face of it, 
while the Halsi lino, as taken from Mr. Fleet's copper plates, does not correspond with any of 
the others. 

A 

i J?A.S. Bong. toI. XV. p. 240, pi. iii. fig. 6. to gome conquest made over 8umatra, Java, or some one of those 

* In the abstract of the oopper-plate inscription found at islands.*' Tho fact is further confirmed by the inscription ou 
Miraj (J.R.A.S. vol. ii. p. 382; vol. v. p. 346) Mr. Wuthen stone in the M£guli temple at Aihoje (lnd. Ant. vol. viii. p. 
observes, “A singular ciroumstanoe is mentioned respecting a 243, and vol. v. pp. 71, 72), translated by Mr. Fleet, where we 
certain BCija of this dynasty having sent an army iu ships across find the following mention of Mangaltfa, “ And again, when he 
the sea, and having conquored an island called Kevautidvfpa. A wished quickly to capture R6vatidvipa, straightway his mighty 
very great intercourse prevailed, from tho most ancient times, he- army— which abounded iu splendid banners, and which had beset 
tween the Coromandel coast and the eastern or Malay islands, into the ramparts — being reflected in the water of the ocean, was as if 
which tho HindCi religion was introduced, together with the San- it wore the army of Varuna that had come at his command.” 
•krit langua g e. It therefore seems very probable that this alludes 
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The following are these genealogical lists such as we have them : — First, that at 
Kargudari, Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iv. p. 35, also Ind. Ant. vol. z. p. 249. 


I 

Muvuli. 


Taila I. or 
Tailapa I. 

I 

Klrtti Vormfit II. 
Kirtted6ra I. or 
Taiiana Siuga 
, (1088 and 1077 a.d.) 


Maytira Yarmfi 
Kpahpa V&rmA 
Nkga Yarmfii I. 

Vishp'i Vannfr 
Mriga Yannk 
£ataya larmk 
Vijaya Varmk 

I 

Java Yarmk I. 

I 

Nkga Yarmfii II. 

I 

S'knti Vannk 
Klrtti VarmfiL 

Kditya Varmk 

Chatfaya, Chatta, Cha^uga 

Jaya Varmfc II. or Jayariihha 


S'fenti Vanofii II. Choki 

S'knta or S'fentaya or 

(1088 A.T>.) Joki 

I 

Taila II. or 
Tailapa II. 

(1099 and 1160 a. i>.) 

Tailama 


I 

Yikramfc 

or 

Yikram&pka 


Kirttod6va II. 


KkmadSva or 
Tailamana Ankakkra 
(1181 and 1196 a.d.) 


In this inscription Mahimandal^svara Tailapa II. bears date, thirty-third year of the 
king=A.D. 1108-9. Now as he is only tho sixteenth in the above list from Maytira 
Varrnd, and allowing fifteen years to each, it carries us back to 860 a.d., which manifestly 
canuot refer to Mayura the founder. And even supposing the list to represent generations, 
which is hardly admissible, the usual calculation of three to a century would take us back 
to the middle of the sixth century, still leaving us short of the probable era of the first 
Kadamba. 
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2. That obtained from the Halsi copper-plates, Ind. Ant. vol. vi. p. 22. 

K&kuatha, or 
Khkuatha Yarm &. 

I 


S&nti Varmk, or (not named) 

Skntiyara Varmk 

I 


Mri*64a, (not named) 

Mriges'vara, 

Mrig6Ja Varroh, or 
Mrig&avara Varrah 


Ravi Yarm It. Bhhnu Varmk. 8'ivaratha. 

I 

Hari Varmk. 


The Halsi plates give these names, but have no date. Mfigesa claims to be residing 
at Yaijayanti (Banawdsi), and his son Ravivarm&’s allusion to the recovery of Pal&sikd or 
Halsi apparently from Chandadanda, the Pallava lord of Kdnchi, may assist in fixing his date. 


3. That of the Goa branch as deduced by Mr. Fleet from inscriptions on stone. See 
Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix. pp. 229-249, and pp. 262-313; also 
Bombay Journal Proceedings, vol. x. pp. xxiv-liii. 


Guballa 
Sha8(had6va I. 

Chatta, Chattala, Chattaya (1007 a.d.). 

Jayakeai lJ(1052 a.d.) 

I A 

Vijay&dityk I. 

Jayakeai II J (1126 a.d.) 


Perm&di, or Yijayftditya II. or 

SivacKitta Vishnnchitta 

(1147-1176 a.d.) (1147 to 1171 a.d.) 

Jayakeai III. 
(1176 and 1188 a.d.) 

Tribhuyanamalla. 1 


Shaathaiteva 1 1. A daughter married to 

(1246-1260 a.d) Ekma d6va or EAvana. 


1 Theae three last namea fide Fleet. 
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2. CHALTJKYA EMPIRE. 

WESTERN CHALTJKYA DYNASTY. 

Tho similarity found to exist between the padma-tankas of Banaw&si and the early, 
though not tho earliest, Chalukya coins, bring us to the consideration of the influence 
exercised by the latter dynasty on tho coinage of Southern India, an influence neither 
inconsiderable nor transient, for it still exists, and has descended to the present time. 

But first we will say a few words regarding such of their coins as have come down to us. 
These have been figured in my Gleanings, figures 1 to 5 inclusive (Mad. Jour. iv. N.8.). Figures 
1 and 2 are those already noticed for their similarity to the padma-tankas . It needs but a glance 
to soo how exact the imitation has been — an imitation by which they superseded the older 
and ruder specimens described in the Kadamba section. No. 3, copied from Moor’s Hindu 
Pantheon, pi. 104, fig. 13, was found in Tipu Sult&n’s repository at the taking of Seringapatam. 
The obverse represents a well-formed boar, on the* reverse is the floral design only found on 
older coins. The two next are of ruder workmanship, and show considerable deterioration 
from tho preceding examples, so much so, that I hesitated whether to assign them rather 
to the Yijayanagar era. The boar on the coins of the latter, of which a considerable 
number in copper have been obtained, as also the seals on some of their idsanams, have 

tho addition of a sword in front of or over the back of the animal, and the absence of this 

characteristic on the two coins above mentioned inclines me to leave them among the 
Chalukya relics. From the extensive circulation of the Chalukya money bearing the figure 
of this animal, and its adoption by the succeeding dynasty of Yijayanagar, the name of 
the pieces in most of tho vernacular dialects has come to be that of varaha or boar piece, 
even when the figure of the animal gave place to that of a deity, or some other symbol, as 
happened after the change in the Yijayanagar 'dynasty from the Kuruba to the Narsinga line. 

The influence above adverted to, as still perceptible on the gold currency of the present 

day, is explained by the wide extent and long duration of the Chalukya power. Their 

history, though still by no means exhausted, has been so largely worked out by Mr. Fleet 
and others, that it is only necessary here to give a list of the two leading families, with a 
few of tho most prominent incidents in their history, to assist in the identification #f the 
coins. 1 Both lines descend from the same common ancestor — that Pulik&i who first effected a 
permanent lodgement in the Dakhan. Their inscriptions contain the following high-sounding 
titles, viz. : — Chalukya hula (tribe) ; M&navyasa gdtra (lineage) ; H&riti putra (descended from) ; 
deriving the white umbrella and other ensigns of royalty from Kausiki; preserved by the 

1 That they were a northern family cannot be doubted, and Chohfcns, the Pramkras, the Parih&raa, and the Chalukya*— la 
that they were previously settled in Gujar&t is also certain, as invested with a certain show of probability as indicating that 
proved by the Kaira plates published by Professor Dowson the Br&hmons had recourse to the aid of the aboriginal moun- 
(J.R.A.S. vol. i. n.b. p. 247). Although unsupported by any taineers when their differences with their Kshatriya compatriots 
proof, the romantic legend of the poet Chand, in which he de- became irreconcilable. See CoL Tod's graphic description in 
scribes the inauguration of the four agni-kula families on Mount the Annals of Rfcjasth&n, vol. i., also Jour. Eth. Soo. London, 
Abu, who became the progcr : tora of the warlike rulers — the 184ft. vol. L ir.s. p. 126. 
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seven mothers ; worshipping Svarai Mahase^ia ; who acquired the insignia of the poacock's 
tail (i rnayura pinch' ha) and the spear (kuntd) through the excellent favour of K&rttik£ya>* 
the ( varaha lanchana) boar seal from the favour of Bhag&van N&r&yana. The other 
ensigns of royalty above referred to are the conch shell ( sank ha ) ; the noubat (pancha 
mahdsabda ) ; the banner of the sharp sword (pa/i l ), and the pratidakka, (sort of drum) ; 
the sign or standard (?) (jmda) of tho Ganga and the Yatnuni ; tho throno (sinhasana) ; and 
the golden sceptre (kanaka danaam)? Several of these symbols appear on the seals attached 
to their coppor deeds, and might perhaps occur on their coins. 

Tho earliest record of this family that has yet been found is in the Kaira copper-plates 
above mentioned, which record a grant made by Sri Vijaya Raja Sarvva, son of Buddha 
Varmd R&ja, and grandson of Jaya Simha, in a.d. 472, who must have lived, at least, 
thirty or forty years earlier. They were thon a powerful family in Gujarat, with a mythical 
tradition of having previously reigned in Oudh, and distinguished by most of the same titles 
(M&navaya-< 7 <$/m, H&riti-pw/ra, etc.), which appear in their later grants. No reliable mentioa 
of their settlement in Kuntala is found until, after some unsuccessful attempts, Pulikesi I. 
crossed the Narbada and took V&t&pi (or B&d&mi). These events probably occurrod at the end 
of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century of our era, because Pulikesi I. was the son of 
Ranar&ga, Buddha Yarraa’s brother, and his cousin Vijaya’s grant is dated a.d. 472. The 
legend published in the Madras Journal, 3 on the faith of a copper-plate inscription of KAja-r&ja 
II., the Chola-Chalukya, of the eastern Chalukya branch, dated Saka 941, which ascribes the 
first invasion of Kuntala to an earlier Chalukya prince, has been critically examined and 
refuted by Mr. Fleet. 4 A similar legend, evidently based on the same tale, was found by 
Col. Mackenzie in the annals of the K&katiya family of Worangal, a notice of which is given 
in the introduction to the catalogue by Prof. Wilson, 5 affording another instance of the 
tendency of history to repeat itself. Pulikesi I. may therefore be considered to be the true 
founder of the Da khan family, and to have established his capital at Vatapi, identified by 
Mr. Fleet as Bdddmi. Of his two grandsons, Pulikesi II., surnamed Satyasraya, continued 
tho line, hence distinguished as the Western, on the table-land, while his younger brother 
Kubja Vishnuvardhana I., founded the eastern branch (of which a more particular notice 
will be given afterwards), below tho Gh&ts at R&jamahendri iL the province of Vengi, in 
the seventh century. Tho fortunes of the western house suffered a temporary obscuration, 
the date of which has not been accurately ascertained, but it must have been subsequent 
to Kirttivarmi II., for a grant by him is sti’l extant, 6 bearing the date of a.d. 758. 

No record remains of the exact time or of tho circumstances which reversed the hitherto 
successful career of the Chalukya house ; but two historical events which occurred about this 

1 Ind. Ant. vol. vii. pp. Ill, 245. terms pAli and pada is not clear. I give them as rendered by 

* Grant of Vijayar&ja, Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 245. Mr. Fleet. 

„ l > ulik6si „ „ vii. 214. * Vol. iv. n.s. p. 78. 4 Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 244. 

,, Vikramhditya vi ,, ,, viii. 12. 4 Vol. i. p. cxxvii. 

Kaira Hates, J.B.A.S., i. n.s. p. 270. Tho meaning of the 4 Ind. Ant vol. viii. p. 23. 
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time may have contributed to bring about that result. In the Rajatarangini there is an 
account of the military expedition of the Kashmirian king Lalit&ditya, 1 who with his victorious 
army is there said to have^ swept over the whole of Southern India, and returned to his 
capital content with this proof of his prowess. I at one time thought that this event might 
have shaken the throne of the Chalukyas. But plausible as this explanation appears to be, 
it cannot be accepted as certain, being unsupported by concurrent testimony. It rests on 
the single authority of Kalhana pandit, author of the Tarangini , and is by some, among 
whom I may include Dr. Biibler, who has paid considerable attention to this epoch, supposed to 
be altogether legendary. There is, however, abundant evidence to show that the prostration 
of the Chalukya empire was due to the rise of the Ratta state of M&nyakheta, which maintained 
its superiority under a succession of warlike princes 8 for nearly two centuries, from the middle 
of the eighth to the middle of the tenth. The military prowess of one of these, Govinda III., 
rivalled tho exploits of Lalit&ditya. Between the years 785 and 810 a.d. he carried his 
victorious arms from the Tungabhadr& to the Yindhya mountains. Powerful as the Rattas 
were, they were unable to retain their hold of these conquests, and were humbled and 

driven back to their old limits. The circumstances under which this took place are 

equally obscure. We only know that Tailapa II. is mentioned in several inscriptions as 
having defeated Karkara the last Ratta king, and recovered the throne of his ancestors 
in a.d. 973. He reigned twenty-four years and transmitted the throne to twelve of his 
successors, who ruled with more or less splendour at their capital of Kaly&ija until the 

succession of Taila III. (a.d. 1150). About this time his chief military officer (danda-ndyaka), 
named Bijjala, of the Kalachuri family, set aside his master, usurped the throne, and, with 
his two sons, exercised the rights of sovereignty over a portion of the country. 

The falling fortunes of the Chalukya house oncouraged attacks from other quarters, and 
the invasions of the Y&davas on the west, and the K&katiyas on the east, helped to 

precipitate their downfall. A rhow of independence was maintained by the feeble efforts 
of one or two of Taila’s successors, until about 1189 a.d. the remnant of their dominions 
fell under the sway of the Yadavas. 

The influence of their characteristic symbol, the boar, survives to the present time, not 
only in the vernacular namj of the pagoda, but in the social habits of the people, who in 
sotne places employ weights and measures certified by the figure of a boar marked upon 
them, and use stamps or seals, similarly authorized, for marking the heaps of grain where the 
revenue is collected in kind, on the metayer system (Madras Journal, vol. iv. n.s. pp. 98-99). 

The succession of the princes of th;3, undoubtedly the most important, dynasty of the 
Dakhan, is shown in the Genealogy appended on the following page. 

1 The exact date of Lalit&ditya hat been determined by Gen. success has any foundation in fact, it might hare forced the 

C unni ngham and Dr. Biihler, who ha to sho^p his reign to hare Chalukya prince to retire to the extreme south of his dominions, 

lasted thirty-six years seven monfhs and eleven days, or from and so have prepared the way for the suooess of other enemies. 

726 to 762 aid. Now, a" Kirttivarm&’s grant, above referred to, • Dantidurga, or Dantivarma II., 726-766 a.d. ; Ktfehpa, 

was oonferred in Maisur, it is quite possible that i f Lalit&ditya’ s 766 a.d. ; Dhruva, 770 a.d. ; Govinda III., 786-810 a.d. 
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Jayasimha I. 


Buddhavarmk 

Vijayarkja, or Vijayararmk (472 a.d.) 


Kanarkga 

Polellksi I. or Pulikkei I. (489 a.d. f) 


Klrttivarmk I. (667 a.d.) M&pgallsa, MapgaliJrara, or Maugalarkja (667 610 a.d.) 

Satyksraya-lndravarmk (P 610 a.d.) 


Pulikesi II. or Satykdayra I. 
(610-634 a.d.) 


Vishnuvardhana I. and his 
descendants of the Eastern Branch. 


I 

Jayasimha II. 


Adityavarma. 


Chandrkditya. 


I, 


Vikramkditya I. 

(670-680-1 a.d.) 

Vinayilitya (680-1-696 *.d.) 

VijayfiLya (698-733 a.d.) 


Amberk. 


(733-747 a.d.) Vikramkdityk II. 

Klrttivarmk II. (747-767 a. d.) 


i 


Bhima I. 

Klrttivarmk II. 

Taila I. 

Vikramkditya III. 

BhimA II. 

Ayjana I. 

Vikramkditya IV. 

T Ja II. or Xharam&lla I. (973-997 a.d.) 


Satykftaya II. (997-1008 a.d.) 


Vikramkditya V. or 


I 

Dasavarmk. 

i 


kditya 1 

Tribhuvanamalla I. (1008-1018 a.d.) 


Ayyana II. 


Akkadevi 
(1022- 1047 a.d.) 


Jayasimha III. or 
Jagadekamalla I. (1018-1042 a.d.) 


Someerara I., 

Trailokyamalla I. or Ahavamalla II. (1042-1068 a.d.) 


Vikramkditya VI. or Jayasimha IV. or 

Bharanaikamalla (1068-1076 a.d ) Tribhuvanamalla II. (1076-1126 a.d.) Trailokyamalla II. (1079-1081 a.d.) 


Somemra II. or 


JayaLama 


Somesvara III. or 
BSulokamalla (1126-1138 a.d.) 


1 


Jagadekamalla II. 
(1138-1160 a.d.) 


Mailaladkri. 

(Married to Jayakkai II. 
of the Kadambu of Goa.) 

Tail* hi. or 

TraUokjnm.Ua III. (1160-1169 a.d.) 

Someerara IV., 

Vira-Somesrara, or 

• Tribhuvanamalla III. (1182-1189 a.d.) 


SLLXOT 
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3. RATTA OR RA'SHTRAKl/TA DYNASTY OF MANYAKHETA. 

This scorns to be tho proper place to notice the dynasties just mentioned (the Ealaohuris 
and the Yddavas) that arose upon the ruins of the Chalukya state, and to trace their influence 
on the coinage of the country. But first, I will roturn to the R&ttas, whose temporary 
occupation of Kuntala has been already adverted to. 

In common with several other dynasties, they claim to be of Y&dava descent, and to be 
lords of the city of Lat-talura. 1 < As we have before seen, they formed, with the Pailavas, 

one of the most important sections of the earlier inhabitants of tho Dakhan, and, like 

them, offered a strenuous resistance to the settlement ' of the Chalukyas. Their range extended 
from Elura, in the north, to the Krishna in the south, embracing the whole of Western 
Kuntala. Tho first seat of their power appears to have been at Elura, where an inscription 

of Dantidurga is still extant, 2 and where his uncle Krishna constructed a magnificent 

temple on the hill at Eiapura, another form, according to Prof. Bhandarkar, of Elura. 3 A 

succession of warlike princes greatly extended their dominions, till Amoghavarsha, after the 
battle of Vingavali, in the ninth century, established himself at M&nyakh£ta (now M&lkh£d), 
considerably further south, in the centre of the Nizam’s dominions, which thenceforward 
became the capital. 

We have little doubt that they are represented by the modern Mahratta (Maha-Ratta) 
nation, and must have occupied a space extending much beyond the limits of the present 
Mah&r&shtra. If their identification with the Reddis of Eastern Telingana, as proposed by 
some commentators, be accepted, the conclusiveness of which however is doubtful, they will 
be found to occupy a much larger area than that at first supposed. For a considerable Reddi 
principality was established on the fall of" Wora^gal at Kondavid, 4 and still later, the powerful 
Zomindars of Venkatagiri 5 are found to be descendants of the same stock. 

As appears by their inscriptions, Ratta chieftains were long settled at Saundatti, Parasgad, 

Bejgaum, and other places in. the Southern Mahratta country. Their name is sometimes 

found perpetuated in that of places, as Rattihafli, a tdluk south of Dharw&n and, in the 

1 No city of the name has been found, but it occurred to me, to the confines of Kuntala and the Konkan, and formed part of the 
ou first reading tho name, that it might hare come from Lat- R&shtrakOt* dominions, whence they derived the title of L&tes* 
Elurd, a forced reading it is trne. But seeing that the Rfeshfra- vara. Lassen oonsiders it to he the Latik6 or Larikd of Ptolemy. 
kd{a princes were rulers of L&te, and that Elur was the first * Arch. Surrey Western India, by Burgees and BhagrtnlU 
capital of the family, the surmise peemed not without a show of Indraji, 1881, No. 10, p. 96. * Ind. Ant. rol. xii. p. 239. 

probability. 4 Mackenzie, Cat rol. L p. cxxxir. 

The province of Lhta say to the south of Gujarfct. How far 1 Taylor's Or. MSS. toL iii. p. 476; also Madr. Jour. voL rii. 
it extended in that direction is not clear, but protCbly it reached p. 872. 
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Koiigud£sa Chari tra, the first prince of the Ch6ra dynasty in the far south is said to be 
of the “Retti” kula } He and his seven successors are named in the Maisur inscriptions, 
p. xli. 

The Rashtrakutas have been distinguished from the Rattas as a northern or R&jput 
race, we doubt if on sufficient grounds. The probability is that the Rattas flourished 
under rulers of their own in Western, as the Pallavas did in Eastern, Kuntala, and that 
their power was broken by the earlier invasions of the Chalukyas, who, under Jayasinha, 
overcame Indra the son of Krishna (names occurring again in their later genealogies), their 
then chief, and although we have no specific mention of them subsequent to this event, 
they were probably reduced to subjection as the Chalukya conquest proceeded. The desire 
to magnify their origin may have led to the substitution of the Sanskrit term Maha 
R&shtra for the simpler form of Ratta, both which designations 2 are found as synonyms in 
the Saundatti inscriptions, and in an inscription obtained by me at 6irur, near Dh&rw&r, 
Amoghavarsha-Nppatunga is distinctly said to bo “ born in the lineage of the Rattas/ 1 
(I. A. vol. xii. p. 220). Dr. Burnell more distinctly refers to the Sanskritizing tendency of 
official scribes, when recording grants in that language, giving, among other illustrations, that 
of “ R&shtra from Ratta=Rcddi.” 8 A further point of similarity is found in the habits and 
pursuits of the two races ; the Muhrattu Kunbi and the Telugu Reddi being equally 
conspicuous for their agricultural industry and skill. 4 For the genealogy of this family we 
are indebted chiefly to the researches of Dr. Biihler supplemented by those of Mr. Fleet. 

1 J.R.A.S. toI. viii. p. 2 ; also Madr. Jour. vol. xiv. p. 4. 4 The equivalent term for “ Refti or Roddy ” in the Tamil 

1 See inscription at Bail Hongal in Ind. Ant vol. iv. pp. 115- dialect according to Rev. Wm. Taylor is 44 Ve||4la, M the most 
16 and 270-80. esteemed of Tamil agriculturiata. — Madr. Journal, vol. xiv. 

• 8. Ind. Tatoog. 2nd. ed In trod. p. x. a P- 4 » notc • 
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Dantivarma I. 

India I. 

Goyinda I. (a.d. 660.) 

Karka I. (a.d. 686.) 
Kakka I. 


Indra II. (a d. 710.) 

Dantidurga, or 
Dantivarma II. 
Surnamed K6tdg&val6ka 
(a.d. 726-766.) 


Krishna I. Surnamed Subhatunga (a.d. 766.) 


Govinda II. or Vallabha II. 
(a.d. 766.) 


Dhruva (a.d. 770). 
Dhora. 

Nirupama. 

Dhhr&varsha. 

Kallivallabha. 

IddhatAjai. 


i 


(o) Govinda III. (a.d. 786-810.) 

(b) Prabhutavarsha I. 

m Jagattunga I. 

(a) Jagadrudra I. 

(#) Vallabhaiiarendra. 

(/) Sri vallabha. 

(p) Prithvivallabha. 

Sarva or Amoghavarsha I. 

(a.d. 814-877.) 

Krishna II. or Akftlvarsha I. 

Kannara, Kandhararallabha (a.d. 875). 
(■till reigning in 902 a.d.) 


Indra III. 


rlta II. 


Kark 

Kakka II. or 
Suvaraavarsha I. 
(A.D. 812.) 


OoTwda IV. 
Prabhutavarsha II. 
(a.d. 827.) 


By hit wife Lakshml 

I 


Jagattunga II. 
or 

Jagadrndra II. 


B y hit wife G ovindamba 


Indra IY., 

surnamed 

Nityavarsha. 

(reigning in 916 a.d.) 


Kri^hpa III. 


(Not named.) 


Govinda Y. 
Suvaraavanha II. 
Yallabhanarendra II. 
(980-68 a.d.) 


Amoghavarsha II. 


Khoftiga. 

(inter, dated 971 a.d.) 


Krishna IV. (94fi-M6 a d.) 

Nirupama II. 

Ak&lavarsha II. 

Kakka III. (Karka III.) 

Xakkala, Karkara, 

Amoghavarsha I II., Yallabhanarendra HI. 

T (a.d. 972.) 

J&kalbe, or Jftkaladdvi. (Married to Western 
Chalukya King Taila II.) 


The inscriptions from which the above genealogical list has been prepared 1 show 
that seventeen or eighteen princes (for there is some confusion as to the succession of the 
later names) ruled in the land, 9 occupying a period of 312 years, and giving an average 
of 18*6 per reign. Some of these must have been much within that proportion ; for the 
inscription at 6irur, before mentioned, is dated in the fifty- second year of Amoghavarsha I. 8 


1 Ind. Ant. volt, xi., xii. 


* Ind. Ant. vol. xii. p. 265. 


* Ind. Ant. vol. xii p 216. 
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None of the coins of this State have come under my notice. Bhau Daji 1 has figured 
certain silver coins found in the Nasik district, which General Cunningham* ascribes to 
a Krishna R&ja of the fourth century. But the epigraph has been very imperfectly 
read. The execution is superior to that of any Dakhani coin of that age with which I 
am acquainted, and they seem to be nearly allied to those of the S&h dynasty of 
Gujar&t. The only clue we can give to what their coins may have represented, is the 
figure of a four -armed deity (? Siva) confirming the Khdrep&tan 5 grants, as shown 
in the annexed woodcut. Similar to this are tho figures in relief, but they 
are not very distinct, on the seals of several copper grants such as those of 
Dantidurga, I. A. vol. xi. pp. 110-13 ; of Govinda III., in which the hoods 
of the snakes form a canopy over the god, tb. 12G ; of Prabhutavarsha, xii. 11 ; 
of Dhruva III., ib. 179. 

From the above indications, the inference is, that this family were worshippers of 6iva. 
But it is remarkable that Amoghavarsha’s inscription mentions that he “ had the sign, o" 
mark, or banner of Garuda,” which indicates a tendency to Yaishnaism. 



4. THE KALACHURIS OF KALYAN. 

The founders of the first of the minor states before mentioned belong to a 

distinguished race, of whom an incidental notice will bo found at p. 11 ante, as 
having been considered by Col. Wilford 4 to be the representatives of the Ilaihaya 

tribe. They becamo celebrated as Kings of A Chedi in Bandelkhand, and were the founders 
of K&lanjarapura (K&linjar), from which most of the principal families claim to be 

derived. They are widely, though sparsely, distributed, and arc found in Jabalpur in 
S&gor, Ratnapur in Ber&r, etc., etc. 

The branch now to be considered were chiefs (Mah&man dales vares) of Taddevadi in 
North Maisur, and probubly had charge of the neighbouring districts of H&ngal, 
Banawasi, Nonambav&di, etc. Tho head of the family in the twelfth century was 
Perm&di. He was succeeded by his son Bijjala, who in addition hold high military 
command at Kaly&n under the Chalukya king. We know not how his disloyalty to his 
sovereign arose, but it is certain that he drove Tailapa III. from his capital about the 

middle of tho twelfth century. He did not, however, immediately declare his independence. 
Following his sovereign to the south, we find him still using the subordinate style and 
designation, but in an inscription at Annigeri before 1102 a.d., which was about the date 
of Tailapa’s death, he threw off tho mask and proclaimed himself supreme. Among his 
titles he uses those of “ Tribhuvanamalla,” and “Lord of Kijafijarapura,” 5 with the 

1 J. Bo. Br. E. Ai. Soc. vol. xii. p. 213. 9 Arch. Reports, vol. ix.jp. 30. * J. B. As. Soc. toI. i. pp. 200-16. 

4 As. Res. vol. ix. 8vo. p. 106 ; Con. Arch. Rep. vol. ix. p. 101. 4 Ind. Ant. vol v. p. 48. 
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standard of the golden bull, the damaruka drum, etc. 1 * * Little is known of the events of 
his reign. He had four sons, of each of whom we find grants within very few years 
of each other. In fact, their usurped authority was never consolidated. 

The son of Tailapa, Somesvara IV., continued to make head against them in the 
south for twenty years after his father’s death, and finally succeeded in obtaining a 
precarious hold on tho dominions of his family about 1182 a.d., the year at which we 
loso sight of the Kalachuri rule. His success was greatly promoted by tho dissensions 
which prevailed at Kaly&n on tho introduction of a now religious sect called Ling&yats, 
which sprang up at this time. The Kalachuris were said to have been Jainas, and are 
so represented in tho Basava-pur&na, the sacred book of the Ling&yats, although in their 
insignia is included the banner of a golden bull, which is also found on tho seal of a 
grant of Singhaiia Deva, and, with the phallus-like representation of Mali&d£va, heads the 
inscription on a stone tablet at Balagami.* The new creed was a form of Saxvism, known 
ps tho Jangama or Vira &aiva sect. Between them and the old sect a mortal enmity 
existed. Some account of the new religion will be found in the Jour. Roy. As. Soc. 8 It 
is sufficient to state here that Basava, its founder, an Ar&dhya Br&hman, was the minister 
or Dewan of Bijjala, whose power he undermined, and compassed his death, an event of 
which conflicting accounts are given. The exact date of Bijjala is unknown, but he is 
supposed to have reigned about eleven years. He was succeeded by his eldest son Somesvara, 
who ruled for eight more, after which his three younger brothers, in all of whoie names 
inscriptions are extant, struggled to maintain the falling fortunes of their house for a short 
time longer. The latest record of Singhana, the youngest, is dated 1183 a.d., which would 
show the duration of the Kalachuri rule to have lasted only about thirty years. 

Short as is this term, I have met with two coins, a pagoda with a standing figure 
advancing to the left, and on the reverse the words Sovi Mur&ri R&ya P£va, 4 and two 
or three fanams with the same device, which I refer to Bijjala's eldest son. As stated 
above, the seal on a copper grant of Singhana has the figure of a bull couchant, which 
may therefore have been also used on their coins. A genealogical list of the family 
follows. 5 * 

J6gama or Krishna. 

Permkdi (a.d. 1128). 

I 

Bijjala (a.d. 1156-1167). SiriyhdeTi, married Chfcnmda II. 

I of the Sindae of Erambarage. 


Stones wara 
(a.d. 1167-1175). 


Saoltama 
(a.d. 1175-1180). 


AhaTamalla 
(a.d. 1176-1183). 


(a.d. 1188) 


1 The damara or damaruka is a small double drum shaped like 

a sand-glass, a distinction like the noubat (jpaneha makd f» bdn)> 

the right to carry which is conferred, by the sorereign on men of 

rank. It is represented on the seal of Vishpnrardhana Chalnkya 

VII., pi. ii. fig. 1. Num. vil. M'vdr. Jonrn. n.s. toI. it. 

* Ind. Ant tol. ir. p. 274, and toI. t. p. 46. 


* Vol. ir. o.s. pp. 20, 22, Madr. Jonrn. toL m pp. 212-214. 
4 Inscriptions recording grants made by him are exant at 
Ingleswar and Xnkkanur in the neighbourhood of the Niiam*i 
territory, and extending southwards into the western parts of 
Dhhrwkr. My coins were Iran the Stttrt district 
4 Int. Ant toL It. p. 274. 
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5. THE YA'DAVAS OF DEVAGIRI. 

Another of the minor States before mentioned was that of the Yadavas of Devagiri, 
who drove the Kalachuris out of Kalyan, and gained possession of the northern Chalukya 
districts. Its principal station was at Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad, a remarkable 
fortified hill of great strength, a few miles south of Jjlurd. 

At this time the head of the family was named Bhillama, who does not appear to 
have descended from distinguished ancestors, but is simply stated to be of the Yadu 
(vamsa) stock. No mention of him is found in the few inscriptions that have been 
copied, but one recently inet with gives the names of his father Mailugi, and his 
grandfather Singhana. After him wo have nine successors, but only seven generations. 
The duration of the family as rulers did not exceed 124 years (or from 1187 to 1311 a.d.), 
when it was subverted by the arms of ’Ald-ud-dm Muhammad Sh&h, the Mahommodan 
Emperor of Delhi. 1 

Coins of this family arc rare. Their device was a golden garuda , a oird sacred to 
Vishnu. On a recent copper-plate edited by Mr. Fleet 2 the seal has the form of the 
god either seated or kneeling. If the latter, it may be meant for the semi-human form 
of Garuda. I have also two or threo pagodas, representing Garuda, half man half bird, 
but cannot assign them with certainty to this dynasty. • The use of the designation 
Dv&r&vatipur-varadhiswara would seem to ^connect them with the family next to bo 
considered, although no other proof of affinity appears. The following is a genealogical list. 


Sipghaoa I. 

Mailugi. 

Bhillama (a d. 1187-1191;. 
Jaitilgi I. (A D. 1191-1209). 
Sipglana II. (a.d. 1209-1247) 
Jaitugi II. 

i 


Krishna (a.d. 1247-1260). 
E&maohandra (a.d. 1271-1308). 

I 1 

Paipkai* (a.d. 1309-1311). Bhlma. 


MaUd6?a(A.D. 1260-1271). 
Araana. 


A daughter (married to Har&p&la), whose tragical end at the hands of 
Kutb-ed-din Mub&rik Shim KhUji (a.d. 1317, the son of AlA-ud-din), 
the King of Delhi, is described bj the Mahommedan historian. 


1 JT.B.A.S. toI. hr. pp. 28-31 ; Brigg’s Feriahta, ?ol. i. p. 366 ; Thomas’s Pathun Kings of Debit, pp. 156, 168. 

* Journ. Bom. Br. Roy. As. 8oc. toI. x ▼. p. 383. 
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6. YADAVAS OF DVARASAMUDRA COMMONLY CALLED HOYSALA B ALLALAS. 

The other family deducing their descent from Y&du just mentioned, rose to celebrity at 
Dvfrr&vatipura, now called Dv&rasamudra and Halabidu in Maisur. Now as the dynasty we 
have last been considering included among their titles that of Dv&r&vatipur-varadhisvara, 
we may fairly conjecture that they were an offshoot from this family, since according to 
the well-known practice of other great houses, such epithets were always derived from some 
place of note, the earliest seat of the race. Be this as it may, it had not the effect of 
producing relations of amity between them. The obscurity of their origin is veiled under 
a legend of a native of Sh&s&kapura, named Sala, having protected a Jaina priest from the 
attack of a, tiger, which animal, thenceforward, became their cognizance, and is represented 
on their seals. The exploit is also perpetuated in a group of statuary on the roof 
immediately in front of the towe**, on a temple in the tdluk of Rattihalli in the Dh&rwa? 
€ district, and repeated with variations on two other temples in the same tdluk. They are 
of considerable merit and are the only instances I have met with of free sculpture. The 
figure of the man is bold, and well shaped, but the animal more resembles the mythological 
8irja or ydli} Ho is the reputed ancestor of Vinay&ditya, the first of the family of whom 
we have authentic mention, who was a feudatory (Mah&maijdaleSwara) of the Kaly&n 
Chalukyas. From him js deduced the following genealogy: 

ViiiAy&ditya (a.d. 1047-1076). 

Ereyan^a. 

Ball&Ja I. (a.d. 1093.) Vishnuvardhana (a.d. 1117-1137). Udayaditya. 

Naraaimha I. 

Ball6|a II. or Yin Ballfr}. (a.d. 1191-1211). 

Kansimha II. (a.d. 1228.) 

Someavara (a.d. 1262). 

Naraaimha III. (a.d. 1264-1286.) 

Ballaja III. (a.d. 1310.) 

From the name of Vinayaditya’s grandson, which was likewise borne by others of his 
descendants, they are sometimes styled Hoysa]a BallAJas. Although the family had been 
growing in importance for some time previously, as appears from V ishiju vardhana, his 
grandfather, having taken TalkAd^, the capital of the Kongu ChAras, seizing part of their 
territory, and having added the country north of Dvaravati as far as the TungabhadrA to 
his possessions, it was not till the close of the twelfth century that the second Ballaja (or 
Yira BallAJa) assumed regal titles. He seems to have been a warlike prince, and boasts 
that he had “despoiled the warrior race of KaJaohuri,” and overcome Jaitrasimha (probably 


1 Ind. Ant toI. t. p. 179. 
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the second prince of the Devagiri line). 1 As this was coincident with the fall of the 
Kalachuris, and as previous to that time all the members of the family bore the subordinate 
title, we may conclude that this event encouragod them first to declare their independence. 
Their power now rapidly increased and overspread the greater part of Kuntala. The tide 
of success however was turned in the reign of Siijghana, Juitugi’s successor. 

On the death of Ball&}a about a.d. 121.1, the Uoysalas were driven back within their 
former limits of tho Tungabhadrd river. Narasimha then appears to have assisted the Choi a 
in his contests with the Pandya king, obtaining considerable influence to the eastward, and 
residing much at Vikramapur in the Choi a country. 8 

Nothing of importance iee recorded of the three following princes, tho last of whom, 
Ball&la III., was crushed (1310 a.d.) by tho generals of *Al&-ud-dm, 8 who, having completed 
the conquest of Worangal in the previous year, captured Dvarosamudra, and made Balldja 
a prisoner. He was afterwards liberated, and allowed to make a show of sovereignty at 

Belur until the final destruction of Dvarasamudra in a.d. 1326. After this, they retired 

to Tonnur, in the north of Seringapatam, where they maintained an independent position with 
the modest stylo of Danda-ndyakas , equivalent to the European titlo of General. 

Copper coins issued by them are still extant, having on tho obverse tho figure of an 
elephant facing to the right, surmounted by the Canarese &ri, and a legend in the same 
characters on the reverse. 

I have not succeeded in meeting with any Iloysaja coins, but the sea! 4 on the ring of 

a set of copper plates dated a.d. 1252, recording a grant by Someswafa, in »wliich ho is called 

“ Vira Soma,” “during his residence in his favourite city of Vikramapur 
in the district of Kulakani-nad in Chola-desaIIl, ,, etc., which I haw in 
the office of the Chief Commissioner of Maisur, bears the figure of a 
tiger, which, as above mentioned, was adopted as the cognizance of tho 
family, as represented in the accompanying woodcut, and some such 
symbol will probably be found on their coins. This people continued 
to profess the Jain religion till the time of Vishijuvardhana. He was 
converted to Saivism by Ramanuja Charya, 5 who had fled from the court of Tanjore to 
escape the persecutions of Kerikala Chola. 

Note. — Since the above was written my friend Gen. Pearse has made me acquainted with 
a gold coin in his collection, of which the following is a description, and which will be 
represented in our plates. 

The coins are of extreme rarity, two only being known, his own obtained in 1882, 
and a second in the Museum at Bangalore. The obverse has a maned lion advancing to 

1 Ind. Antiq. rol. ii p. 803. H. Elliot's Historians of Indja, vol. iii. p. 208. 

* Inscription at Bangalore dated a.d. 1260. See Mysore 4 See Mysore Inscriptions, p. 322. 

Inscriptions, p. 322. 4 Cald. Comp. Oram. Introd. *»p. 1*9, 143 ; Hist, of Tinne- 

* Briggs's Ferishta, vol. i p. 873 ; Zia-od-din Barni, in Sir yelly, p. 30. 
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right, above his back and loins a smaller lion rampant, both facing what the General 
calls an altar or stambha. In front of the smaller lion is a sun. On the reverse three 
lines in old Oanurcso characters, reading on the one Sri Nonambav&di Dona, and on the 
other Sri Talakadoo Dona, 1 tho latter proving tho date of tho coin to bo subsequent to 
the time of Vishnuvardhana, tho conqueror of Talk&d. The Mackenzie Collection is also 
said to have contained a copper coin of the same Vishnuvardhana, on which was a figure 
of Ramanuja. 2 


7. KA'KATIYA OR GANAPATI DYNASTY OF WORANGAL. 

The decay of tho Chalukya empire favoured the rise of another small dynasty at 
Orugallu or Worangal, but the original seat was at Anumakonda, in its immediate 
neighbourhood, where the family had previously been settled. The materials for their 
history aro few, viz. an inscription on stone at Anumakonda, three versions of which have 
been published. 3 I have also an unpublished inscription on stone, from the Mangaligiri 
taluk in Guntur. 4 

Tho first individual of this line of whom we have an authentic record was a chief 

named Prola, whose origin is not very clear. Ho is called the son of Tribhuvanamalla 

in the inscription at Anumakonda, but this is a moro title assuraod by several kings. 5 
and we must therefor© consider Prola as the founder of tho family. He is said to have 

professed the Jain a faith, 6 and is styled a Mahkmandale&vara, from which it is inferred 

that ho was a feudatory of the Chalukya king. During tho troubles that arose soon after 
the accession of Taila III., Prola openly rebelled and made captive his royal master. Ho 
appears, however, to have returned to his allegiance, released the king “ through devotion 
by his goodwill,” 7 and acted against his enemies. Ho incarcerated one named Gdvindaraja 
for a time, replacing him by a chief named Udaya; quelled the outbreak of another 
named Gunda of Mantrakuta ; and drove back a third called Jaggad^va, who had advanced 
to attack Anumakonda. Taila, however did not long survive, and the death of Prola, 
which took place about the same time, probably 1160 a.d., threw upon Rudra, his son 
and successor, the further prosecution of the war. He followed up his father’s successes 
with vigour, subduing Bhima, Raja of Vardbam&nanagari, and his ally Chddddaya, who, 
perhaps, was the Choi a- Chalukya king of Vengi, or his general. Bhima was driven from 

1 Nonambavhdi, tho neat of the Kalachum of Kalyhn (see 4 On a pillar opposite the temple of Vivcswura Swfcrai in the 

p. 77), is a district in CUitaldrftg di virion, south of the Tunga- MalkapCiram Agraharam in Mangalagiri taluk. 
bhndrk, in the kingdom of Muiuir. I can find no such word us 4 Chaliikyns, Ilopajaa, and Kalachuria. 

D6tni for a pagoda in any Druviuian Dictionary. 8 Mackenzie’s Cat. vol. i. p. cxxviii. 

* Cst. vol. ii. App. p. ccxxxv. 7 lnd. Ant. rol. xi. p. 17. 

* J.A.&.B. vol. vii. p. 001 ; Bom. Jovm. Roy. As. Soc. vol x. 
pp. 46-49 ; lnd. Antiq. rol. xi. p. 9. 
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his territory to the forests, probably of the Eastern Gh&ts, and then with other rebel 
chiefs submitted to Rudra’s authority. During those successes, which are more fully detailed 
in the Anumakonda inscription, he enlarged and consolidated the K&katiya dominions. 
Several additional particulars are found in two vernacular histories, summarized in Taylor’s 
Catalogue. 1 Wilson also briefly notices them, but I refrain from quoting them because 
they rest on no sufficient evidence. We have no further account of Rudra’s proceedings, 
nor of the date of his death. He was succeeded by his brother Mahadt?va, of whom still 
less is known, although some legends of his acts are embodied in the local traditions. 
After him came his son Ganapati, said by some to have been his nephew, and the son 

of Rudra ; but the Mangalagiri inscription expressly calls him the son of Mahad£va. 

Prof. Wilson states that the inscriptions of this prince in the Mackenzie) Collection range 
from 1223-1261 a.d ., 2 but few authentic records of his doings remain, although traditionary 
statements are not wanting. He is said to have been a zealous votary of Siva, 3 and to 
have persecuted the Jainas, displacing the hereditary village accountants or karanam* 

(karnams), and substituting in their stead Niyogi Br&bmans, who still retain possession of 
the office. That he was a prince of vigour and ability is established by the fact that 
from him the family is callod the Ganapati as well as the Kakatiya dynasty. He died, 
about 1257 a.d., without male issue, leaving an only daughtor, married to a scion of the 
Chalukya house. Rudrama Ddvi, 4 the widow of Ganapati, then assumed the direction of 
affairs. There is an inscription 3 dated s.s. 1191=: 1269 a.d. in the twelfth year of her 

reign, which would place her accession in 1257 a.d. ; so that the date of her husband’s 
death, above mentioned, may be accepted with confidence. She is said to have held the 
regency, for twenty-eight years, and then to have made over the government to her 
grandson Prat&pa Rudra. The early part of his reign appears to have been prosperous,* 
and marked by successes over his neighlKiurs, but these were obseurod by the disasters 
of its close. The tide of Mahommedan conquest had now reached Telingana. We learn 
from Ferishta that an expedition against Worangal was despatched from Bengal in 1308 a.d., 
which proving unsuccessful, Malik K&fur was sent against the place with a second army 
by way of Devagiri in 1309 a.d. Advancing rapidly, he besieged the city before Prat&pa 
Rudra’s allies could come to his assistance. The king capitulated, purchasing peace by 
the payment of a large sum, and the surrender of his horses, elephants and jewels, at 
the same time engaging to pay an annual tribute for the future. This he appears to 
have done in good f^ith, but the othej, Hindu chiefs having withheld their tribute, 
Malik K&fur proceeded for the fourth time to tne Dukhan in 1312 a.d. to enforce their 

1 Taylor’s Or. Cat. M8. vol. iii. pp. 4S0-84 ; Mackenzie Cat. that Marco Polo visited her country, but the fame of her rule 
▼ol. i. pp. cixviii. cxxix. may have come to his ears aud the dates agree pretty well. 

■ Vol. i. p. oxxxi. • Vol. i. pp. cxxix, exxx. 6 At Durgi in the Palnkd tdluk of the Kistna Division. 

* In her Colonel Yule recognised the “Queen of Mutfili” Sewell’s List of Autiq. vol. i. App. xx. 1882. 

(MotapiUi), whose able and virtuous administration of her country • Mackenzie’s Cat. vol. i. p. cxxxii ; Taylor's Cat Or. MSS. 
is eulogised by Marco Polo (vol. ii. p. 296). It does not appear vol. iii. p. 483. 
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submission. Tie marched from Ddvagiri and ravaged the greater part of Mah&r&shtra 
and Camatica, but spared Telingana. No particular change occurred till 1322 a.d., when, 
on the accession of Gheias-ud-dfn Tughlak, Pratdpa Rudra attempted to free himself 
from the Delhi yoko. An army under the king’s son was despatched to Worangal, 

but after a protracted siege ho was compelled to retire with great loss. In the following 
year a second expedition proved more successful. Prat&pa again offered terms similar to 

those accepted by Malik K&fur, but they were rejected. The city was taken with great 
slaughter, and the R&ja and his family, with all his treasures, were sent to Delhi. At 
the same time the name of the city was changed to Sult&npur, which, however, it did 
not long retain. 1 

Of tho future fortunes of Worangal few authentic particulars have been recorded. 
Prat&pa Rudra is said to have been allowed by tho Sult&n of Delhi to return to his 
capital, where ho died, probably before or about 1325 a.d . 2 He was succeeded by his 
spn Yirabhadra. During the troublos which prevailed in Mahomed Tughlak’s reign, the 
people of the Dakhan on several occasions rose , against their Mahommedan conquerors. 

It was during this period that tho kingdom of Yijayanagar was founded, 3 offering an asylum 
to refugees from the subverted Carnatic and Telingana States. Worangal was more than 
once the sceno of successful insurrection, tho last recorded occasion being in 1344 a.d. 
Subsequent to this no certain information regarding its history is forthcoming. Prat&pa 
Rudra’s son is said to Dave retired to Kondavid, and the family disappears from history. 
Ultimately Worangal passed under the dominion of the Bhamani kings, on the dis- 
memberment of whose territory it fell to the Im&d Sh&hi rulers of the Golconda 

principality. 4 

The following is a genealogical list of the EAkatiya line : — 

Bhuvanaika malla. or 

Tribhuvanika malla, or 

Kfckafci Prolaya or Pftla (a.d. 1110-1160). 

RQdra D£va (1160 P). Mahldfva (P 1223.) 

QwMnati (a.d. 1223-1267.) =R6drama D6n(*.o. 1267-1286.) 

Umaka or Mumaka^Vira D6va, or Virabhadra. 

Prat&pa RCidra (a.d. 1286-1323.) 

Viraihadra. 5 

Although the line of success: on above given is tolerably correct, the dates are ten- 

1 There aro two if not more gold coins of Mohammad bin * Briggs’ Perish ta,vol.i. p.427; EIpbinstOne’s India, vol. ii.p. 63 

Tughlak extant of tho Sult&npOr mint, both dated a.h. 729. 4 Mackenzie’s Cat. yol. i. p. cxxxiii. 

Pathfm Kings of Delhi, pp. 210, 211. 6 Mackenzie’s Cat. vol. i. pp. cxxvii -cxxxiii ; J.A.8.B. vol. 

* The above facta are derived from Briggs’s Perishta, vol. i. vii. p. 901 ; Journ. Bom. Br. Roy. As. 8oc. vol. x. pp. 46-49 ; 

pp. 371, 372, 378, 406 ; Elphin stone’s India, vol. ii. pp. 46, 48, Ind. Ant. vol. ti. p. 9. 

58-7, C3 ; Zia-ud-dln Bar 1 in Elliot's Historians of India, vol. 
iii. pp. 204-233. 
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tativc only, there being nothing to mark the duration of each individual's i^eign. The 

Mackenzie Collection contains a number of dated inscriptions which Professo/Wil^ii gives 
in the introduction to the Catalogue, but the results obtained from thevaf aro 80 unsatis- 
factory that I am inclined to think they have been incorrectly copied the originals. 
There are two dates, however, which may be accepted with confident that of Tailapa 
Diva's succession to his brother in 1150 a.d., and that of Rudra'sy^^P^ 011 Anuina- 
konda, 11G2 a.d. The death of Taila, that of Prola, and the a^ sion of Rudra must 
all have occurred within a space of twelve years, and probably,^ 8 already stated, about 
1160 a.d. ; for Prola’s rebellion and repentance, followed by his^ ertions to P ut down 
king's enemies, in the midst of which he seems to have mu8 t have occupied a 

considerable time. Although the exact date of his accession^ nowhere rocorded, tradition 
assigns him a long reign of fifty years, which, according**) the year we have assumed 
as that of his death, would place it in 1110 a.d. Ry^ a * s a ^ 80 credited with a long 

reign, but, as already stated, we have no date of h^ death. Nor is any date in the 
line met with on which wo can rely, , until that rationed before of the twelfth year 
of Rudmm& DiSvi, 1 which is supported by a second ^Ascription of the same year. From 
these we obtain the date of Ganapati's death, a/ the succession of his widow. The 
devolution of her authority in the year 1285 a.d / 011 h er grandson re^ts on tradition only, 
but is not improbable. The dates of the clo^g scenes of PratApa Itddra’s reign are 
related by the Mahominedan historians. / 

The duration of this small dynasty won^ bo about 215 years, giving to each *.j. the 
seven princes an average reign of 3d '5 ^ars — a result in excess of probability. Yet, 
except with regard to tho commencfme^ of Prola s era, which is uncertain, and the 
fact that two of the princes, viz. Cranj^ati and his grandson Prat&pa, succeeded, if not 
as minors, at#a very early age, the d/ration assigned to the dynasty is within the limits 
of possibility, and does not lack ;h / support of contemporary records. 

I have not had the opportmjfy of meeting with many coins of this family, but 
have made some notes of a few Ah at I have seen, as well as of seals of their grants. 
Their cognizance appears to har/ been a bull Couchant, which is seen on several of the 
seals, between two candelabra, j^th an umbrella above, and on each side a chowrie. One 
seal had a four-armed figure Aated under the umbrella, instead of which on another was 
a bell, and on a third is /e appearance of a snake (P) or undulating line under the 
bull. A copper coin, now />st, had on the obverse a bull couchant, and on the reverse 
a legend, not very clear, / a somewhat old form of ft&gari, of which the following is 
a tentative reading, Srjnat ... Ka . . . Kakati . . . Prat&pa Ra . . . ya . . (Q. variya) 
Kataka . . . Saka . . . 2 / . • I had also a large handsome gold coin, with a well-executed 
bull couchant on the </verso, which must have belonged to this dynasty, and I have still 
two gold fantr^s with a sitting bull from Rew&da in the Northern Circars. 

/ 1 SewelTf Lilt of Antiq, toI. i. p. 67, 1882. 

i 


one or 
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8. EASTERN CHALUKYA DYNASTY. 

Having now dispos ** ^ ie lna ^ n branch of the great Chalukya empire and the 
abort- lived state* which , ^9 T ^g out of its ruins, we turn now to the other branch of 
the family distinguished fro ^ ^ as ® a »teru Chalukya. It was founded, as above stated, 

by Kubja Visimuvardhana, brother of 1 ulik^si II., who, fixing the seat of his power at 

Rajftinabendri circa 605 a.b., r 0VGr ^ en gi and the greater part of Kalinga. He was 

followed by fifteen successors, a. * *hown by the accompanying genealogical list, who reigned 

till about 920 a.d. 

About this time an intruder earned Talapa or T&j-apa pushed aside Vijavaditya, the 
rightful monarch, and a period of r. evolutionary changes and disputed successions prevailed 
for about twenty-five or thirty years. This was followed by an interregnum of about the 
same duration, after which a prince nat. ^ Dan&mava, whose descent is not clear, restored 
order and reigned for three years, leavi n g the throne to his son Kirttivarmd. lie was 
succeeded by his brother, Yimaladitya, the. of the line. The unsettlod state of affairs 

above described appears to have attracted the attention of R&ja Narfodra, 1 the then reigning 
Chola king, who, being unsuccessful in a co. 'test wi th Somoswara I., the Chalukya prince 
of Kalydn, now turned his attention to Vengi -ddaaitu The Raj&raahendri kingdom fell an 
easy prey to the mvader, and became incorporate d wit h the empire of the Cholas, of which 
it continued to form a part until they were expelh *1 by tho Kdkatiyas of Worangal &.t the 
end of the thirteenth century. \ 

I have not met with any coins of this dynas ty, although I was in charge of the 
provinces which formed their dominions for five ye.ars. A few small gold fanams of 
the Chola period were the only result of my enquiries. » 

The following is the genealogy, slightly modified f rom that published by me in the 
Madras Journal. 3 It is still imperfect, but will doubtless be corrected hereafter as fuller 
details are obtained. 9 

1 This name taken from the CWKn I take to be Kulottunga Chola /B), Tribhurana Chakravarti, Saptama or 

another appellation of the great Rajendra Chola, who had many seventh Vishpuvardhaw, who auooeeded hie brother Rfcja Rftja 
titles. Burnell gives him those of u Vira (,V>la, Kulottunga- as Viceroy of Veugi-dtmm. 

(JSoJa (i), Rfcjarkjendra (Rfcjarkja) KoppfiLke8ariva^nh. ,, The * Vol. iv. lf.e. pp. 81-2, 1858. 

first name, however, I believe to be that of V'ra D6va Chola, 51 Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 16, and Sewell's list of Antiquities. 
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Pulik&i I. 


Kirttivarma. 

I 


Pulik&i IT. 
or Satyasraya I. 
(Western Line.) 


Mangali&a. 


Vishnuvurdhana I. or 

Kubja Vislmuvnrdhapn (a.d. 005, 18 years). 
1 Eastern Line. 


Jayasimha I. 
(33 years) 


Jayasimha II. 
(13 years) 


Vishnuvanlhana II. 

| (9 years) 

Yuvnrfija Mftngi. 
son or brother I (25 years) 


Vishnuvanlhana III. 

J (37 years) 

V i j ay falitya - Bhat taraka T . 
j (18 years) 

Vishnuvanlhana IV. 

| (30 years) 

Narendra Mrija Rfija 

or 

Vijayaditya. 

| (18 years) 

Kali Vishnuvanlhana V. 

I (2 years 0 months) 


Kokkili (stepson P). 
(6 mouths') 


Gun&nka Vijaykditya III. 
(44 years) 


Yuvnr&ja Vikramftdityu I. 


Ch&lukvH lihlnia I. (30 years) 
I 


Kolabhiganda 
Vijuy&ditya IV. 

Ammi R&ja I. (7 years) 


Vijayhditya 

or 

Kandagachitya. 

A minor, dethroned by 


T&)apa or T&rapa 

| (I month) 


Malla Nripati or Yuddha Malla (7 years) 


A mm a R&ja II. 

Interregnum 

Dan&rnavi* 


Vikrumkditya Rnia 

(ll months) 
expelled Tkjapa. 


Bhima Sena II. (8 months) 


Bhfma Nripati III. (16 year') 

Vijay&ditya VI. 
Vishiiuvardhana VI. 


Kirttivarmfr. 


Vimalkdityn. 

Daughter ~ Ruja Narendra Chola. 
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Those hist details are derived from a very fine copper- plate sdsanam, in possession of the 
karanam of Ch^lur, 1 of Yira D<?va Chola, surnamed Kulottunga Chola, Tribhuvana Chakravarti, 
and Kaptfima, or seventh Vishnuvardhana, of R&jamahondri, dated a s. 1001, conferring the 
village of K;d6ru for maintaining two mantapam s at Pithipur and Drakshar&mam, and a tank 
at Ch^lur, supplemented by a smaller copper-plate. Tie had just been appointed to the 
Viceroyalty of Vengi, in succession to his brother Raja R6ja, whose presonce was required 
at Tan j ore, after having held the office for one year only. His inscriptions range from 
8.s. 1001 to s.s. 1057=a.d. 1079 and 1135. 

My only copy of the first, and most interesting document, is with Mr. Fleet in India, 
and I can only refer to it from the incidental notices in the Madras Journal above quoted, 
assisted by my memory, which will account for any inaccuracies that may have crept in. The 
particulars differ in some respects from those given by Burnell at page 22, and again at 
page 40 of his Palaeography of Southern India. 


9. LAST GREAT niNDU KINGDOM OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

Tho increasing power and importance of the Chola state during tho eleventh and twelfth 
centuries would seem to point to it as that in which wo might expect to find the next 
important class of coins, but such is not the case. Tho inscriptions of Someswara D£va 
Chalukya I. and his two sons show, it is true, that the Chola kings wero engaged in 
frequent warfare with them during the latter half of the eleventh century.* This is also 
confirmed by the narrative in the Vikramanka Charitra, 8 proving that the Ch:>la power was 
thon growing in importance. But further hostilities were checked by the long and 
prosperous reign of X&li Vikrama (Vikram&ditya VI.), and afterwards the predominating 
influence of the Mahommedans prevented any further hostilities on that side. This, however, 
did not hinder them from advancing along the coast, and from occupying the R&jamahendri 
kingdom in the early part of the eleventh century, when their power was at its highest, as 
will bo seen when we come to treat of the Dravidian coinage. 

In tho fourteenth century the foundations were laid for the last great nindu dynasty, 
which exercised an important influence on the history of Southern India, both in its 
political and numismatic aspect. This was the kingdom of Vijayanagar. Like the minor 
states we have lately been reviewing, its founder boasts of no ancestral lineage, but declares 
himself simply to be of Y&du race, an origin which deserves fuller consideration. 

We have before ad/erted to the ethnological importance of two great predominating 


1 Madras Journ. vol. iv. n.s. p. 04. 


* J.R.A.8. vol. iv. pp. 13, 14. 


1 Introd. pp. 27-8, not* 7. 
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classes in the early population of India, the pastoral, and predatory or martial. 1 Tho former 
exist under many different names, their best known title in the north being that of Ahirs. 
They are widely distributed, and hold an important position from, the earliest times. 
Sir Henry Elliot describes their wide distribution from the north-west provinces 2 towards 
Bengal. In the Vishiju-pur&na they are included as Abhiras 3 among the people inhabiting 
the west ; and their names occur on two or threo other occasions in the enumeration of 
countries and peoples, from which Prof. H. Wilson takes the opportunity of identifying them 
with tho Abiria, whom Ptolemy places above Patalene on the Delta of the Indus, and also 
of referring to the mention of them in tho Mah&bli&rata and R&m&y&na. They are 
further specified in the same »pur4na as the dynasty 4 immediately following the Andhras. 

Sir H. Elliot again refers to them as the Ahir princes who were at one time “ R&jas 

of Nepdl, about the beginning of the Christian era, and as perhaps connected with the 
1 P61a/ or shepherd dynasty, which ruled in Bengal from the ninth to the latter part of 
the eleventh century.” 5 Nor were they confined to Upper India only, for Sir Henry further 
points out that the name of Aseergurh, which Ferishta says is derived from Asa Aheer, 
shows that they held an important place in the Dakhan also, where they are best known 
by their Dravidian name of Kurumbars or Kurubas, with various synonyms in the 
different dialects. 

In early days tho Kurumbars occupied a no less conspicuous position in tho south 
than the Ahirs did in the north. The greater part of Dr4vida then bore the name of 
Kurumba-bh um, 6 which extended across the whole peninsula from the Coromandel to the 
Malabar coast. Occasion has already been taken to notice the eastern portion of it, which 
'on its conquest by tho Cholas received the^ name of Tondamandalam. Until late years 

the principality of Kurumben&du existed in North Malabar near Calicut under its own 

chiefs, the last of whom, according to Buchanan, became extinct in a.d. 1778-79. 7 

When the great officers of K4ra]a threw off the yoke of the Ch4ras in the fourth 
century, tho Kurumbar B&ja is found among the S&mantas or minor chiefs who declared their 
independence. At the present day the name still lingers in the Kurumbar tdlufc of Malabar, 
and in a class of predial (Wilson’s Glossary, s.r.) slaves in the same district ; and although the 
territorial name’ in its full extent is lost, the people are found scattered throughout the country in 
many places. 8 All these, whether Ahirs, Kurumbars, or by whatever name they are called, are 
sections of a great pastoral race, formerly holding an important place in the political constitution 


1 Journ. Eth. 8oc. 1869, yoI. i. p. 112. 

1 Sapp. Gloss, p. 7, v. Aheer. 

• Vol. ii. p. 168, not • 4, and p. 186, note 2. 

4 Vol. iv. p. 202. 4 Supp. GIom. p. 6. 

• Madr. Journ. rol. vii. p. 312, otc. 

7 Buchanan's Journeys, vol. ii. p. 499. 

1 They are found both in the mountains and in the plains ; in 

the former they fell the timber, at which they are very expert ; 
and in the latter they pasture their flocks, leading a semi-nomad 
life, in the waste land and jungles, and weaving the black 


blanket (kambala) in general use. Occasionally they engage in 
agriculture, and are distinguished for their probity and love of 
truth, so that their word is accepted without hesitation. Those 
in Arcot and the Tamil provinces generally speak the Canarese 
language amongst themselves, and may be seen frequenting the 
market of Madras with their buttermilk and dairy produce. In some 
parts of Maisur a Kurumbar is required to turn the first furrow 
for the farmer in spring, indicarive ot their former hold on the 
soil ; and on Jhe Nflagiri plateau the proud To^a, who exacts a 
tribute in token of superiority from all the other cultivating classes, 


BLLIOT 


12 
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of India, of which they have been deprived by subsequent events. Mythologically they are 
classed as belonging to the YAdu vatma , descended from YAdu, the progenitor of the 
YAdavas, who were essentially a race of herdsmen. Hence many of the indigenous dynasties 
have thought it no discredit to deduce their origin from the YAdu vamsa , and in doing so 
may be considered to bo derived from tho pastoral stock. This, as we have seen, was the 
case with the DAvagiri and DvArasamudra families. It was also that of the Battas or 
Iiashtrokutas of Manyakheta,i and is now seen to be the origin attributed by themselves 
to the house of Vijayanagar, an origin also claimed for the present dynasty of Maisur. 
However uncertain tho source of tho other families may be, the correctness of that assigned 
to the earliest Vijayanagar dynasty cannot be questioned, for it has always been known 
as the Kuruba line . 2 


The political state of the South of India in the fourteenth century offered opportunities 
favourable to the riso of a new power. The raids of Mahmud of Ghazni and ’AlA-ud»di& 
Ghilji effectually broke down the oldor nindu dynasties and established the authority of the 
Muhammadan empire of Delhi in the northern Dukhan. Its further extension to the south 
was checked by the revolt of its officers, who, throwing off their allegiance to Delhi, 
established their independence. In course of time- the BAhmani state of Kalburga, the most 
important of these, in like manner fell to pieces ; and this, as woll as the subdivision of its 
territory into four minor principalities, contributed to divert the attention of the Muhammadans 
from pushing their advances further south at that time. It was in this unsettled period that 
the kingdom of Vijayanagar arose, and had a lengthened career, which, if its princes had 
avoided interference in tho quarrels of their Musalman neighbours, might have continued 
to flourish longer than it did. Early in tho fourteenth century an adventurer from the 
south named Sangama, crossing the KAveri, possessed himself of Seringapatam,® and with 
his five sons 4 gradually obtained possession of the Hoysala dominions. The eldest son. 


himself presents an offering of the firstfruita to the despised and 
lutttxl hill Kurumbur, whom at other times he dreads, for his 
supposed magieal powers, and sometimes inflicts on him, in secret, 
a bloody retribution for visitations of small-pox, cholera, or 
murrain among their buffaloes attributed to their spells (Rice, 
Gazetteer of Mysore, voL iii ; Trans. Third Preh. Congress, 
1868, p. 263; Proceedings Criminal Courts of Coimbatore, on 
the slaughter of three Kurumha villages). They take a prominent 
place in the primeval festival celebrated annually in honour of the 
village nut..en (the Oramadcvatd) (Journ. Ethn. Soc. vol. i.w.s. 
1868-9, p. 97), under tho direction of the Pariahs (Taraiyar), 
On these occasions a general licence prevails. All distinction of 
caste is suspended ; Brhhmans even take part in t\e bloody rites. 
After the Pariahs, the Kurubos, or Dhtngara as they are also 
called (Wilson's Glossary, pp. 135, 306), are the leading cele- 
brants, conspicuous, like their probablo congeners the Sant&ls, by 
their great drum. The saturnalia ended, all revert to their usual 
status. Notices of tho Kurumhars are froquent in the Tamil MS. 
collections, references to some of which wiU be found below. 
Madras Journal, vol. vii. pj. 10, 18, 28, 305-312, 321, 350; vol. 
viii. pp. 17, 31-2 ; vol. x. p. 16, etc. ; also in the appendices not 
published in the Journal. 


1 Witness the copper-plate grants of Kardla, J.E.A.S. vol. ii. 
p. 379, vol. iii. p. 100; of Kh&rep&tan, Journ. Bom. Br. Roy. As. 
Soc. vol. i. p. 209 ; of Wana-dindori in Nasik, J.R.A.S. vol. v. 
p. 350. 

’ They have also been called by some the Narapati dynasty, 
which, with similar names, as the Gajapati, Aswapati, Chhatra- 
pati, etc., applied to other princes, seems to be a modem practice 
for which there does not appear to bo any good authority. 

* Inscription at Chitrakaldurg. Colebrooke’s Essays, voL ii 
p. 228, and Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatio Soc. vol xtt.; 
p. 372. 

4 In the inscriptions translated by Colebrooke the five brothers ‘ 
stand as follows Harihara, Kampa, Bukkaraya, “ who wap/' 
sovereign of the earth, 1 ' Marapa and Mudgapa. Their early f 
title of M ah &map4&l£s w&ra is equivalent to that of Count or 
Palatine in the middle ages applied to the head of a principality, 
but not necessarily implying submission as a feudatory to a higher 
power. They have also the title of Vofrya (tic) (Journ. Bom. 
As. Soc. vol. xii. p. 340-1), Odeya or Udaiykr vulgo Wodeiyar — 
a lord, a chief, a ruler — a title borne by some Hindu tribes, and 
still employed by the sovereigns of Maisur and Kuif (Coorg) 
(Wils. Glos. pp. 381, 629). 
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Harihara, and the third, Bukka, are mentioned in inscriptions under the modest title of 
Mah&roiandallswara, but Bukka was tho first who assumed regal style and titles. 1 This is shown 
by the way in which his name is mentioned as compared with those of his four 
brothers. Assisted by his celebrated minister M&dhava, also called Vidyaranya, he fixed 
his capital n ear the ancient town of Anegundi, giving to it first the name of Hosapa^^ana, 
“new city,” afterwards of Hastin&vati, perhaps the Sanskrit equivalent of the Canarese 
Anegundi, 2 and finally, as his power extended, that of Vijayanagara, “the city of victory,” 
which became its permanent designation, sometimes exchanged for Vidyanagara, “ the city of 
learning,” in h onour of his great minister. The date of Bukka’s assumption of royalty and 
the foundation of the city have not as yet been accurately ascertained, but may safely be 
placed in the ;pemod between the thinl and fifth decades of tho fourteenth century. His oldest 
inscription with which I am acquainted is the copper-plate 8 from Harihar (s.s. 1276 = a.d. 1354), 
with the seal of a god, before the family adopted the tardha or Boar avatar of the Chalukyas ; 
and in an inscription on stone at Banaw&si, the minister is said to rule the Banaw&si 
province under Bukkar&ya in a.d. 1368 (s.s. 1290). This was probably near the end of his 
reign, which lasted, Wilson states, according to some accounts, thirty-four years, and if so, 
would agree with the date (a.d. 1334) assigned for its commencement by Mr. Ravenshaw. 4 
It is evident therefore that the chronology and order of succession of the dynasty have yet 
to be cleared up. 

It will be sufficient now to give a nominal list only of the ruling princes as far as 
they can be ascertained, none of the coins struck by them having dates. Before doing 
so, however, a few remarks may be offerod on the character of the minister M&dhava, to 
whom much of the celebrity enjoyed by the Kuruba dynasty is due. Of his early history 
we know comparatively little. He is popularly stated to have aided Bukka both by his 
oounsel and the wealth of which he is reputed to have been possessed. He is known to 
have been a profound seholar, and, notwithstanding the cares of state, to have written, 
or caused to be written, voluminous commentaries on the Vedas. In these it is stated that 
he was assisted by hin brother Sayaija, regarding whom groat differences of opinion prevail. 
Despite the declarations to the contrary recorded in the commentaries, southern Pandits 
maintain that M&dhava and &aya$a were one and tho same person, and further, that he 
professed the Vedantist doctrines' of Sankar&ch&rya, and ended his days at Sringeri as the 
head, or Jagadgiru of the Smari'a matha sect, which post he held for some years, dying in 
1386, aged between 80 . and 90. 

These assertions are scarcely reconcileable with facts derived from other sources. 
The inscription on stone at Banaw &si, before mentioned, edited by Fleet, the authority of 
which has never been questioned, states precisely that in a.d. 1368 the M&hapradhdna (or 

1 Ind. An t. toI. x. p. 6b, slto Jo urn. Bom. Br. Boy. Am. Soo. toI. xii. p. 340-1. 

* From the word for elopliant, c/jm, Canareae » Stukrit Asstt. 

* Joum. Bom. Ai. Soo. vol* xii. p. 338. 

* Aj. Bos. toI. xz. p. 7 ; pp. IS, 19. 
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Prime Minister), MAdhavAnka, was ruling the BanawAsi Twelve Thousand under BukkarAya. 
This is supported by a copper inscription obtained by Le Grand Jacob 1 in the Southern 
Konkan, where it is said that in a.d. 1391 the Prime Minister MAdhava, still holding under 
Harihara the government of Jayantipur (or BanawAsi), led an expedition againsj Goa, expelled 
the Moslem garrison, and annexed it to the Yijayanagar state. 

This contemporary record makes it very improbable that he could have bocome an 
ascetic, and ended his days in a mat ham at the time stated (a.d. 1386). We may rather 
conclude that he held his high office of Prime Minister to the last. So much for his 
history. As regards his opinions, he appears to have had a mind of a high order. 
His love of letters is proved by his study of the ancient literature of his country, and 
his cultivation of it, by the important works written by him, or under his superintendence. 
Among his administrative reforms was the improvement of the mint, and the introduction 
of the NAgari alphabet in the public rocords and on the legends of the coins. These, 
with the vardha avatar adopted on the coins and on the state seal, differing only from 
those of the Chalukya dynasty by the addition of a sword in front of or above the animal, 
evince a leaning towards Yaishnava rather than Saiva opinions. 

The age was one of religious 2 excitement. The teaching of Sankara, RamAnuja, and 
MadhwAchArya ; the doctrines of the Veddnta , Adwaita and Dwaita schools; the creed of 
the Jangamas or Lingdyats , etc., led to interminable discussions, all urging their respective 
tenets with a zeal only surpassed by their persecution of tho Jainas and other sects, and 
especially their extirpation of the Buddhists, in which Sankara and his followers were 
conspicuous. We would fain believe that the tolerant spirit of the wise and learned 
minister stood aloof from the extremes of bigotry, and that he lent his influence rather 
to compose differences,* and to revive the old simple Vedic theology. 

The large number of inscriptions on stone and copper extant should have furnished a 
reliable narrative of the fortunes of this dynasty, and certainly a trustworthy chronological 
list of its rulers, had they been critically examined. In the absence of such a work, we can 
only state the line approximately. 

The principal lists available are those published by Piofessor Wilson, 4 founded mainly, 
it would appear, on inscriptions of fifteen princes, contained in the Mackenzie Collection, 5 and 
compared with what he calls the “ Chronological statement most generally received,” printed 
in the above-mentioned Collection, and in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xx.; and a list prepared 
by Colonel Mackenzie himself for the use of Mr. A. D. Campbell, and published in the 
preface to his Telugu Grammar. From these it would appear that the original Kuruba family 
was superseded about 1490-1500 a.d., by Narasinga cr Vira Narasimha, represented as of 

1 Journal Bombay Br. Roy. As. 8oc. yoI. It. p. 107; vol. ix. 1 Sea an instanoe, Inscription of Bukkar&ya at Belligola* As. 
p. 27. Res. tol. is. p. 270, 8vo. od. ; also Mediation between Jains and 

* See Wilson on Religious Se<*ts of the Hindus, As. Res. Vaishnavai, As. Res. rol. xx. p. 8. 
vol. xvii. These essays hare been republished in vols. i. and ii. 4 As. R*s. vol. xx. p. 7. 
of Wilson’s collected works, by Triibner, in 1861-2. 6 Vol. ip. 293 ; ib, pp. 291-2. 
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Tuluva extraction, 1 2 * from whom the line has been called the Narasinga dynasty.* He and 
his immediate successors, especially Krishnaraya, appear to have been men of enterprize and 
ability, and to have extended their dominions considerably to the south, adding to them the 
whole of Dravida-d^sam, and placing their lieutenants in Trioliinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, 
Maisur, etc. R&ma R&ja 5 * is said by some to have been the relativo and minister of 
Sadasiva, tho fourth from Narasiiiiha, and to have been the de facto ruler himself. Ultimately 
he is represented as setting aside his principal altogether. However this may have been, 
R&ma R&ja provoked the enmity of his Muhammadan neighbours in the Dakhan. He 
was defeated and slain in the fatal battlo of Talikota, a.d. 1564. 4 His brother Trimala, 


after a futile attempt to resume his authority at Vijayanagar, llien removed to Penakonda, 
a strong position about a 100 miles south of Anegundi, where, and at Chandragiri, and 
occasionally at Vellore, 5 his successors resided for somo years with greatly diminished p6wer. 
After this it is doubtful whethor this the third line did not become extinct, but those who 


claimed to succeed (whoever they might be) were expelled by t ho Muhammadan King of Golconda, 
in a.d. 1646,® some taking refuge in Anegundi, calling themselves Poly gars only, while others of 
the family sought an asylum in Bednur. In a.d. 1801, on the cession of that part of Tipu (Tippoo) 
Sult&n’s dominions to the British Government, the family in Anegundi, being found in a state of 
destitution, received a pension from the East India Company. The list of names thus derived, but 
for the accuracy of which I can in no wise vouch, is given tentatively as follows : to which I 
further append that prepared by Dr. Burnell, apparently from other sorjrces, and published in his 


Palaeography, pp. 64-5. 


■si 


M 


BukkaRkya 7 
Harihkra ... 
D6va R&ya 8 
VijayaP ... 
Mailik&riuna 
IVirupakftha 


a.d. 1334-1368-70 
„ 1370—1400 
„ 1400—1424 
„ 1424— 1446 P 
„ 1446 M465 
„ 1473—1488 


5 / Narasimha... a.d. 1488 — 1608-9 
-) Krishna R&ya ,, 1608-9—1530 
S j Achyuta R&ya ,, 1530 — 1642 
| \ 8ad&siva ... \, 1642— PP 

* 


fee 

h 


' R&ma R&ja 
Trimala * ... 
Sriranga I. 
Vcnkutapati 
Virar&ma ... 
Sriranga II. 
Venkata ... 
R&madevA ... 
Anegundi Ven 
„ katapati 


A.D. 


>» 


1660 P-1664 
1664—1671 
1672—1686 
1686—1608 
1622—1626 
1616—1628 
1628—1636 
1636—1643 

1643—1646 


but he having been expelled in a.d. 1646, the line virtually ceased. 


1 In the inscription of his son Krishna R&ya, dated 8. a. 1434 » 
A.D. 1512, edited by Fleet, in the Bombay Journ. vol. xii. 
pp. 391-3, ho is callod Narasa, Npsimha, and S'rl N&rasiihha, 
descended from “ Timma, famous among the princes of Tuluva.” 
But Ferishta repeatedly refers to him as the Teliuga R&ja. The 
recent destruction of Worapg&l, with the events which 
followed, doubtless sent many to Book their fortunes in a 
new country. In the same grant Krishna R&ya is callod his sun 
by Nagal&d6vi, by some said to have been a concubine. 

2 Wilkes’s History of Mysore, vol. i. p. 16. Inscriptions of 

Yirupaksha, tho last of the Kurubas, extend from 1473 to 1478 a.d. 

Mackenzie Cat. vol. i. p. ciliii. 

8 Ferishta makes him son-in -law of Shoo (Sad&siva) . According 

to the Persian account, a powerful minister, named Tiuiffcj, took 

advantage of the minority of Sad&siva* s grandson, whom ho 
poisoned on his attaining manhood, and setting up another minor, 

administered the affairs of the kingdom till his death, on which 
his son R&mr&ja, who had married Sad&siva’s daughter, openly 


usurped the throne. Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iii. p. 80-1 ; Mac- 
kenzie Cat. vol. i. p. 294. 

4 After the battle Bijanagar was taken and sacked by tho 
conquerors, a blow from which it never recovered. Its wealth 
and prosperity have been described in glowing terms by several 
travellers. One of them, Abd-or-Razzak, ambassador from Sh&h 
Rokh in 1442, says, “ Tho city is such that the pupil of the eye 
has never seen a place like it, and the ear of intelligence has 
never been informed that there existed anything to equal it in 
the w rid. ” FIs accounts are confirmed by the Venetian traveller 
Nieol6 Conti, who visited it in the early part of the fifteenth 
century (Hakluyt Soc., India in tho Fifteenth Century, p. 23 ; »6. 
p. 6), and by Ctesor Frederick, who saw it three yean after its fall. 

8 Wilkes’s History of Mysore, vol. i. pp. 12-19. 

0 Jb. p. 19. 

7 Mackenzie Coll. i. cxlii. -and Ravenshaw, As. Res. xx. 7. 

8 Burgess and Fleet, Inscriptions, 22. Dato.of his instal- 
lation, 1400 
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List according to Burnell . 

Sang&ma, of the Ykdava family and Lunar race ! ! 
I 


Hariyappa (1336-1360) Bukk^ I. (1350-1379)! ra. Qaurambikk 

Harilara (1379-1401) 

Buklla II. (1401-1418) m. Tippkmba. 


Devarkja, Vfradova, or Virabhtipati (1418-1434) Kriaboarkia 

married Padmkmba and Mallkmba, 

Vijaya (P 1434-1454), and others, P 
Praudha Dora (P 1466-1477), 

Malik krjuna (1481-1487), 

Rkraacaudra (1487), 

Virtipkxa (1488-1490), Narasiraha (1490-1608). 


(Viranarasimha) Knshnarkja (1608-1530) 

Aeyuta (1634-42) 

8adk<pva (made an allianoe with Viceroy J. de Castro in 1546). 


This Sad&^iva succeeded as a child: “ Thirty yeares was this Kingdome governed by 
three brethren which were Tyrants, the which keeping the rightfull king in prison, it was 
their use euery yee*e onoe to show him to the people, and they at their pleasures ruled 
as they listed. These brethren were three captaines belonging to the father of the king 
they kept in prison, which when he died, left his sonne very young, and then they tooke 
the gouerment to themselves ” (C. Frederick, in “ Purchas Hie Pilgrimes,” vol. ii. p. 1704 ; 
cf. Couto, Dec. vii. 6, 5, f. 93M. 


Virappa Nkyak 


Rkmarkja (killed in 1685) Timma (Tirumala B6mma). 

Transferred the seat of 
government to Pennakopda 
in 1667 ; Purchas, vol. ii. 
p. 1706. I 


Bengatre (tic in Farchas. He 
was killed in 1666. According 
to Couto, Deoada vii. 2, S, 
his name was Venkatarkya.) 


Rang ark j a (P1672-1686). 


Venkatapati (P 1686-1614) at Candragiri 
(Purchas, voL ii. p. 1746). 


The history of Ferishta, 1 who wrote during the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, throws considerable light on the events we have just 
been considering. He resided at the court of Ahmadnagar with his father, 1 in the reign 
of Murtuza Husain Niz&m Sh&h. During the troubled times which followed the death of 
that prince he repaired to Bijapur, and found an asylum with Ibrahim ’Adil Sh&h II., 
a JO. 1579-1626, and must, therefore, have been familiar with the events he describes. 

Aooording to his narrative, the R&jas of Yijayanagar 9 early came into unwise and 

Ferishta who was bom in tbe end of ths sixteenth century, completed his history in 1609 at Bijtp&r. 

* BrijGf'f Ferishta, vol. i. pp. xl, rli * Ferishta, voL ii. p. 801. 
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unprovoked collisions with the B&hmani kings and their successors, but the facts as related 
by him for the possession of Moodgul 1 appear to be exaggerated, and the name of Krishna 
given to the Bijanagar king nowhere occurs in the generally received lists. It is found, 
however, in that of Dr. Burnell. Other cases of ill-judged interference on the part of 
the Hindus are mentioned, one of which, in 1520 a.d., 2 was attended with partial success, 
but generally the Muhammadan historian shows them to have been worsted. An interesting 
summary is given of the events ending in the battle of Talikota, 5 and of those that 
forced R&tna R&ja’s successor, here called Yenkatadri, to seek for refuge in Penakonda and 
Chandragiri, 4 together with the steps taken by ’Ali 'A'dil Sh&h to follow up the victory. 

The adoption of the boar symbol of the Chalukyas by Mddhava, with the use of the 
N&gari alphabet, should have appeared more prominently on the new coinage; .but I have 
only met with it on the copper money, in which the boar is distinguished from that of the 
Chalukyas by the addition of a sword. This, however, docs not apply jto the gold coinage, 
in which I have met with no instance of tho employment of the same symbol, but only 
with mythological forms of their deities: in all, the legends are N&gari. The employment 
of this character was continued, so far as our present knowledge extends, by the princes of 
the three successive sections of the dynasty. But the coin figured by Wilson 5 from the 
Mackenzie Collection implies that the practice of the first prince of the ITarasinga line forms 
an exception. As described it represents on the obverse the Narasinga avatar , while tho 
legend on the reverse exhibits, in Canarese characters, the name Narasimha. In tho absence 
of other examples, it cannot now be determined how long this innovation lasted, but it would 
appear from the readings given below that it did not continue. Probably it owed its 
appearance to the foreign extraction of Nanpunga, derived, according to some accounts, from 
the Malabar coast, but, according to all the Muhammadan historians, from the Telugu 
country. Tho Kuppelur inscription describes him as the son of Isvara, and a coin bearing 
this name may bo explained in this connection. It represents tho figures of Rfuna and Sita, 
seated, with Hanum&n, and, on the reverse, the word Isvara, in Canarese. as will be noticed 
when treating of the Rama-tanka medals further on. 

There are, besides these, coppor coins having tho boar and sword on the obverse and 
Canarese legends on the reverse, which must be attributed to tho same period. 

In a paper on the pagoda or raraha coins in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. lii. mention is made of a gold coin in the Madras Government Museum, 
weighing fifty-one or fifty-two grains, bearing the figure of Hanumdn seated, on the obverse, 
and an imperfect legend on the reverse, in which the name “Bukka” is said to have been 
read. For this reason it has been assigned to the founder of the Kuruba line. The 
description given is very short. The figure exhibits none of the characteristics of the monkey 


1 Ferishta, toI. ii. p. 310. 
« ib. p. ui. 


* lb. vol. iii. pp. 48-50. 3 lb. p. 80. 

4 Ai. Has. vol. xvii. p. 695, pi. iv. fig. 90. 
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deity, and the character of the letters in which the single word “ Bukka ” is read is not 
stated. As represented in fig. 9, plate ii. it looks like Canarese, or Telugu. 

The same paper contains a notice of two coins taken from Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, 1 of which 
tho Museum does not appear to possess examples. They are represented in plate i. figs. 10, 
10a. The obverso is described as exhibiting a “ two-headed bird, like tho Russian national ensign, 
but holding a small elephant in each beak and in each claw.” On tho reverse, S'ri Pratdpa 
D4va Raya, as read by Dr. Burgoss (but only, it would appear by the context, from Moor’s 
figure, and not from the coin), which ho attributes to the third Kuruba prince. Before, 
however, accepting this assignment, it is proper to examine tho matter a little further. 

Qold coins with this device are by no means rare. Moor figures four; Wilson gives 
representations also of four ; and I myself possess seven. Among all these are two types : 
one with a two-headed insessorial bird advancing to the left; the other exactly resembling 
the spread eagle of the Russian end Austrian arms. Wilson suggests the name on the legend 
*o be &ri Vira, which a friend (Mr. Fleet), well known for his skill in palaeography, reads 
Sri Pratdpa Chatura Rdya. Mr. Thomas reads §ri Prat&pd Chatuta R&ya, which he thinks 
may stand for Achatutya, and be identified with Achyuta, the third name in the second or 
Narasinga family. 

It is difficult, amongst ouch varying statements, to decide on the paternity of these coins. 
Dr. Bidie figures a second exemplar as 10 among his gold coins, but refers to it as a copper 
piece in plato ii. It has the reverse of what appears to be a trisula, or trident. I have a 
number of copper pieces (upwards of thirty), all of them with tho double-headed bird, 
some with Nftgan legends on the reverse, others with Telugu or Canarese, much worn, and 
none of them intelligently read. One has apparently a figure seated on an animal on the 
reverse; others are quite plain, and many show signs of considerable antiquity. For a long 
time I attributed these coins to Kyishi^a R&ya, the greatest prince of this dynasty, who, 
in the copper-plate inscription at Kupp61fir, in the Ranibennur 2 tdluk already referred to 
at p. 93, is described as “ a vory Gandabh^riuida to the herds of elephants that are his 
foes.” Under the diverse readings of the reverse, this identification will not stand. The 
conclusion to which I now come is that the symbol is not indicative of a particular dynasty, 
bat may have been assumed by any prince in token of his military prowess. I am 
strengthened in this view by the fact of the figure of Garuda having been adopted as the 
cognizance of several of the dynasties of which I have treated above, viz. the Y&davas of 
Devagiri, the Ratios or R&shtrakutas, the SilAhAras of Kolhapur, and being, moreover, a 
favourite emblem of all votaries of the Paishnava creed. 8 


» PUts 104, p. 434. 

9 Joan. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. vol. xii. p. 393. 

9 Moor and Wilaon likewise ruppose the bird to represent 
Garuda , and Col. Tale also considers the strange relations of 
Marco Polo regarding the Gryphon to have had a ■fmilar origin. 
Whencesoever derived, it is undoubtedly the monster popularly 


known in South Indian mythology under the name of 
bhirundm. In the Tamil dictionary it appears as gmtf <• or 
karupt bherunda pakthi, meaning, “ a double-headed monstrous 
bird.” Brown, in his Telugu dictionary, under the word ga$4 a i 
gives a not well- authenticated meaning, “ a lump of fleeh ” ; and 
the Malay hlim word, according to Dr. Oundert, signifies “the 
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It is remarkable that no coin of Krishna R&ya himself has yet, as far as I am aware, 
been found. A representation of the youthful Krishna on a very well-executed coin, I 
believed would be found to pertain to him, but neither does this hold good, when the legend 
is read. The fame of his style and superscription (viz. 6ri pratapa Krishna Raya) has caused 
it to be largely assumed by subsequent usurpers of the royd prerogative, who asserted their 
independence on the fall of the empire. 

My collection contains a considerable number of coins unread before I left India, which, 
as now interpreted, appear to belong to this dynasty. Several of them have figures of Siva 
and Parvati seated, and others exhibit the semblance of Vishnu standing under an archway, 
or canopy. Being unable, from loss of sight, to describe these and some others more 
minutely, Mr. Thomas has lcindly offered to decipher them for me, and I now append the 


conclusions to which he has arrived in liis owi 

temple of the elephant.** Dr. Rost considers that ganda may be 
a southern corruption of Garwjla , and bhdrunda or bhairunda a 
tadbhava form meaning “terrible.** 

Eastern romance contains many allusions to a monstrous two- 
headed bird holding elephants in its beak and in its <daw|, the 
elephant in tho former sometimes rcplnced by the sarabha, or 
fabulous lion. We Are all familiar with the part it plays as the 
Roc in tho story of Sindbud the Sailor, and his adventure* with the 
gigantic egg, and also with tho bird, as told in Lane's Arabian 
Nights, where both its figure and its attack on Sindbad’s ship are 
vividly portrayed (vol. iii. pp. 90, 62 ; also vol. ii. p. GO, noi<). 

It appears to be the * angka of the Arabs, tho simurgh of tho 
Persians, the bar yuehre of the Talmud, the gryps of the Greeks, 
and tho griffin, or gryphon , of European heraldry. 

1 [As we may eventually, perchance, be uunble to exhibit in 
our Plates facsimile illustrations of the various ramifications of 
the Vijayntmgar currencies, 1 have compiled tho subjoined list 
of Nftgari legends from the previously published engravings ailh 
descriptions of this series of Coins, aided by the extant specimens 
of the class in Sir Walter Elliot’s collection. The identification 
of the issuers of some of the coins is not always complete. 

The alphabet employed does not seem to have reached a very 
determinate stage, and the die -engravers themselves seem only 
partially to have understood the original forms of the letteis. 
Hence the Palaeographer will detect many anomnloua revivals of 
the normal types of the N&gari characters — a difficulty in the way 
of interpretation which will not be lessened by tho ignorance of 
subsequent artists who have had to reproduce the originals for 
onr more modern copper plates. 

No. 1. — Gold. Sir W. Elliot. Six coins. 

Obvkhsb. 

§iva and Parvati. 

Rkvxrmh. 

vt mm vfcir 

$ri Fratdpn 11 irihara. 

No. 2. — As. Res. vol. xvii. Non. 93, 94, 95, 9G, p. 595 ; 

Moore’s Hindi! Pauthoon, pi. civ. fig. 3 ; J.A.S. 
Bengal, 1883, pi. i. I Os. Sir Walter Elliot has 
numerous coins of this type. 

Orvkrhb. 

Two-headed Bird. GarudaP sometimes to the front, at others 
to the left. 

vft mu magw vre 

Sri pratdpa-ackatuta Rdya . 


words, as shown in the subjoined, nolo . 1 

The rending of the name on thin class of coins has hitherto 
remained indeterminate. Prof. WilsoD hesitatingly suggested 
vVt Yira (As. Res. vol. xvii. p. 595). T)r. Pidie, under the 
inspiration of Mr. J. Burgess, prefers Jivva Raya — a reading 
I cannot concur in. A peculiarity is noticeable in those legends 
iu tho frequent prolongation of the final a in Pratapd , which 
implies a short a before the apparently opening eh, and 
authorizes the identification of the name with that of Aehyuta , 
No. 8 of Wilson’s list of Inscription designations, in the As. 
Res. vol. xx. p. 7, or that of the eighth king after Bnkka. See 
pp. 93, 94, ante. 

No. 3. — General Pearse. 

Obvb&sb. 

Siva and Parvati. 

sum tt*i 

Pratdpa Sadd StoJ Rdya 

No. 3a. — Marsdeh, mlxxiv. J.A.S. Bengal, 1883, pi. ii. fig. 

13. Sir W. Elliot. Two coins. 

Ohvbrsb. 

Siva and Parvati. 

$> ( Smdd Sivd (the Ikkeri king). 

No. 4. — J.A.S. Bengnl, 1883, pi. it fig. 14. Sir W. Elliot. 

Two ooin*. 

Obtbrsb. 

Siva and Parvati. 

vft wv vxwa ov 

Sri Kama Tr*ramala Rdya. 

The copper coins of this king with the boar obverse read 

Chahtm (Oka lan) Triramala taka (for Tanka) 

No. 6. — Marsden, mlxxi u. As. Res. vol. xvii. No. 96; 

J.A.S.B. 1883, pi. 'i. fig. 16. 

Obvbbsb. 

Vishnu. 

'<r* twrro xn: 

Venka Uwardya Hamah. 

Marsden read Deewara , but Mr. Scwoll, more correctly, gives 
JBmcan. The initial letter is a near Approach to the modern 
i, a counterpart of which we have in the titles of Lankesw&ra, 
Dareswfura eto. 


13 
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* From the above identifications it appears that representations of Siva and Parvati found 
especial favour with several of the princes of the line, which, with reference to their religious 
proclivities and to the Vaishnava names of several, is somewhat remarkable. The same device 
is found on the coins of the Rajas of Ikkeri and Bodnur, who were worshippers of 6iva, 
and with whom they have hitherto been supposed to havo originated. 

The not uncommon coins called Vonkatapati hUm, having the effigy of Vishnu, standing 
under an archway, probably originated with the later Chandragiri princes, three of whom 
bore that appellation. Which of them first struck the pieces now bearing the above name it 
is difficult to say ; not improbably it was retained by all three. They are well executed, and 
continued in circulation to a late period, especially on the east coast and in the province of 
Arcot. In R&idrug (R&yodurga), a district of Bellary, Major (Sir Thomas) Munro states that 
they were the only gold coins current at the end of the last and beginning of tho present 
century, although not accepted in the neighbouring districts. 1 This is accounted for by, the 
fact that on the dissolution of tne Vijayanagar government, the then military commander, or 
Dalawdi , 2 of the place, made himself master of Penakonda, from which he was ejected by tho 
king of Bijapur, and was then established at Raidrug, paying a considerable tribute, in addition 
to stated military service, to the ’A'dil Sh&hi dynasty, and afterwards to Aurangzeb. 5 

The N&gari legend on the copper coins with tho figure of the boar is, according to Mr. 
Thomas, Chalam (cun-ent) Triramnla taka (for tanka), which ho therefore assigns to Tirumala, the 
brother of R&ma R&ja ; that in tho Canarose character is read by my friend before mentioned, 
ahakha mdsa with the ‘numeral 1. followed by another, perhaps a fraction (?), above it, apparently 
having reference to the exchangeable value of the piece. A number of these coins were figured 
in the Numismatic Gleanings, where the epigraph was read as Sdlava or Chalam Tiramal Rdya* 
and the Canarese legend on another, fig. 11, as &riman Rama, with the numeral 15 above it. 


No. 6. Obvsess. 

Dancing figure of Krishna— Sir VT. EllLt; two specimens. 

$ri Chika Leva Raya. 

Chakka Leva Mahdrdya" is mentioned in Mr. Ravenshaw's 
Inscription, No. 7, of a. 1442 (As. Res. vol. xx. p. 28), 
as of tho. “tribe ol. Casyapa . . . strong as the Qaruda 
Jlharunda." Jle is supposed to oe tho Chak due, No. 110 of 
tho Pedigree list, p. 10. But the device on this coin seems 
to remove it from the Vijayanagar list proper. 

No. f Mnrsden, No. mlxx. and mlxxi. As. Res. vol. xvii. 

No. 88. Jouru. Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1883, 
No. 12a and 126, Dr. Bidie's paper. 

Obvrksr. 

Durg& seated. 

OTnq irw . . 

Sri Pratdpa Krishna Rdya. 

sir W\ Elliot considers that these coins represent a class of 
later date, and of n different locality. 

No. 8. — I>r. Bidie gives an engraving of a corn (pi. i. fig. 11) 
with au oovers 0 of Siva und Parvati, as in No. 1 


of this list, with a reverse which reads clearly 

mere xni 

§ri Pratdpa Ldva Rdya . 

This piece he classes under a series otherwise supposed to belong 
to Leva Rdya, or the next iu succession to Harihara. The 
N&garl transcript in the Ravenshaw inscription, No. 8, 
p. 38, adheres to the Leva. — E.T.] 

1 Letter to Bd. of Rev. 25th January, 1806. 

2 Dalawdi is the title of a military commander, of minister of 
state, and is still home in that sense by tho ministers of Maisur 
and Travancore. 

3 Appendix to the Report of tho Principal Coll, of the 
Ceded Districts, dated 20th March, 1802, quoted iu V. Report 
H. of C. 1812, p. 839-40. 

4 The word Sdlava before Tiramal may be the family name of 
the third dynasty, and may perhaps also havo somo connection 
with the second dynasty (ind. Ant. vol. xiii. p. 165). The old 
family of Sftlva or Saluva was of somo distinction, and flourished 
for several centuries at X ar wait or Karveti Nagara. See ante, 
p. 43, note. Also Mad. Jouro. Lit. and Sc. vol. iv. n.b. pi. i. 
figs. 12-17, pp. 91 and 96-99. 
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To this era I would assign the large cup-shaped gold medals, the form of which may 
have been taken from the concave padma-tankas before described, as struck at Banaw&si, 
of which M&dhava was so long governor. These medals, with elaborate representations of 
R&ma and Sita sitting in shite surrounded by numerous attendants, among whom Hanum&n 
is conspicuous, are known as R&ma-tankas} and are greatly prized by Vaishnava Br&hmans as 
objects of household worship at the present day, so much so, that (hoy are now often 
manufactured for that purpose. Flat pieties, with a similar representation of R&ma and his 
court on the obverse and a N&gari reverse, weighing from 167 to 180 grains and upwards, 
are occasionally met with. I have only seen them in the British Museum. Both these 
appear to be medals. In connection with the above I may advert to the coin mentioned before 
with that of Narasimha, the founder of this second dynasty, in which R&ma and Sita are 
represented seated on the obverse with Hanum&n, and the words Sri Isvara on the reverse. 
They weigh 58 grains. In addition to those I have two spheroidal specimens, somewhat 
resembling Mr. Gibbs’ coin described at page 53, but only weighing from 18 to 18J grains. 
They have on the concave side what appears to be Hanum&n holding a flower, and on the 
convex reverse apparently one or two figures sou ted, but much worn and indistinct. The 
cabinet of the late Col. Guthrie contained two gold pieces, of which he kindly gave me casts, 
connected apparently with this class of medals. The larger exhibited on the obverse, R&ma 
and Sita seated in profile with Hanum&n before them, and behind them a figure holding a ch'hatra 
or umbrella. On the reverse were four erect figures supporting a canopy (?) and in the exergue 

two indistinct letters. The other is similar, but smaller. The obversq is the same, but the 

three figures on the reverse appear to be moving to the right. The casts are too indistinct to 
allow of a more minute description. Having been purchased, their origin is not known. The 
whole collection is believed to have gone to Berlin. 2 

The characters impressed on the gold coins of the Yijayanagar dynasty survived its 
decay, and continued to be exhibited in a class of pagodas, mostly associated with tho figure 
of Durga and the legend of Kjislma R&ya, struck by numerous local chiefs and princelings 
who, after the fall of the empire, established themselves on its ruins as noticed before. Some 

account of these will be found in the concluding section of Part III. 

Note. — A fter the foregoing waa in type, Dr. E. Hultzsch’s paper on a copper grant of 
Ranga II., s.s. 1566 (=a.d. 1644), appeared in the June number of the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. xiii. p. 153, which throws some further light on the succession of the later princes, 
subsequent to the Narasinga line, after theii supersession by the descendants of R&ma R&ja. 

In this paper the learned Doctor refers to a grant of SadAsiva in his possession, received from 

i &dm*-faHkai occur in different sites, the largest ^ught to bat aw (6la of twelve maihat is somewhat less, and varies in 
weigh four t6lm» or 720 grains, 'perhaps a double R&m4-(ank* t different places. 

and is very rare ; the next, 360 grains ; the third, 180 grains. 1 The ^rae subject is likewise engraved on seals, of which.I 
These appear to be the normal weights, which have been reckoned have a good joecimen cut in a pier > of lapis lasuli. 
to the standard tdla of 1833*180 grains, but the 
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Dr. Burgess, bearing the date of s.s. 1478 (=a.d. 1556-7), which does not appear to have been 
published. This grant gives the genealogy the same as that in Mr. Fleet’s Kupp^lur inscription 
of Krishna Raya, with the additional names of Ranga, Achyuta, his son Venkata, and his 
nephew Sad&siva. Then the substantive grant of Ranga II. goes on to show the genealogy of 
R&ma, who married tho sister (?) of Sad&siva, and eventually usurped the throne. This R&ma is 
shown to bo derived from a family of subsidiary princes styled R&jas of Karnata. 1 He *nd 
his brother Tirumala are said to have been tho sons of Ranga, who was the son of R&ma, and 
he the son of Bukka, “ protector of Saluva Nrisimha (of Vijayanagar?),” whatever this may 
mean. But this Bukka has no connexion with tho founder of the Kuruba line. The succession 
of the remaining Karnata princes, which is somewhat confused, concludes the paper. The grant 
is dated a.d. 1644, only two years before the taking of Chandragiri by Abdullah Kutb Sh&h, 
of Golconda, which extinguished tho monarchy. 

The following are tho names of the reigning Karnata kings, as taken from the grant of 
Ranga II. mentioned above, showing their descent, but omitting the names of those who did 
not reign, and being a succession of six princes fron\ 1564-1644, which gives an average reign 
of 13*2 years each. 


Jlukka, 

protector of Saluva Npaimha (of Vijayanagar ?) 
married to RallA or ttallanift. 


R&ma, mar. 

Sister of Sadfutiva 
Vijayanagar; killed 1566. 

r 


FifdaveAknta II. 
or 

Vonkata II. 
grant, s.s. 1668. 


I 

Tirumala 
mar. Vengajk. 


Ratiga I. 
(grants, s.s. 
1497-1606). 


I 


Veftkat&dri. 


— I I 

VeAlciya I. ... 

(grants, s.s. I 

1608-1636). | 

1 * I 

. 1 . Ranga II. 

grant, s.s. 1668. 


1 According to an inscription given by Rice in the Mysore I ascriptions, they are called “ Lords of Aravlfipura ” (p. 264). 
Grant of 8'ri Raftga Rfcja at Devanhalli, dated s.s. 1606* a.d. 1684. 
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10. THE VEMA REDDIS OF KONDAVID. 

• • • 

A family of this name attained to some distinction after the fall of Worangal. I had 
obtained some inscriptions concerning them, in the Krishna division of the Northern Circars 
which, with the rest of my collection, having been lent to Mr. Fleet, aro now in India. 
I am, therefore, only able to give a very meagre account of the family. My chief reliance 
is on a copy of an inscription 1 from the pagoda of Amareswara, at Amar&vati, ne&r the 
Krishna in Guntur, dated s.s. 1283 = a. d. 1361, recording the dedication of a temple to 
Amareswara, which was re-established by Ala Vema Reddi in the year 1361 a.d., some twenty 
or thirty years after the fall of Worangal ; and on sorno local records, which cannot bo 
accepted with much confidence. 

In these it is stated that the family first came from Anumakonda, tho original seat of 
the K&katiyas, whore a wealthy farmer namod Perm&l, Perumalla, or Prolaya Reddi, resided. 
He had five sons, with whom he established himself at Kondavid, a place of great strength, 
and extended his possessions over tho neighbouring country. He was succeeded by his son 
Allanda Reddi, and ho by his brother Dodaya Rod(Ji. The latter had three sons, of whom 
the youngest, Allada Bhupati, succeeded him. His son was Vema Reddi, the only possessor 
of the name found in tho manuscript, and if the family took their designation from him, he 
must have been a personage of some importance. But tho only authentic mention of the 
name is in tho above inscription. He was followed by his brother Virabhadra, in whose 
time Kondavid is said to have been taken by Krishna R&ya of Vijayahagar> Other accounts, 
however, attribute tho fall of Kondavid to the Muhammadan ruler of Golconda. But this 
must be a mistake, for Krishna R&ya reigned from 1508-9 to 1530 a.d. It is quite impossible 
to reconcile this with the date of the inscription above mentioned, which is not only clear 
in tho manuscript copy which I possess, but agrees with Professor H. H. Wilson's 
mention of it in tho Introduction of the Mackenzie Catalogue ; and is further irroconciloable 
with the Professor's statement that “the number of descends is uniformly stated at seven, 
and this is apparently correct," 1 and on the previous page that “they sunk under the 
ascendency of the Vijayanagar dynasty, after an independent reign of about a century." 1 I 
can find, however, only the names of six princes, which are shown in the accompanying 
genealogical table. It is probable, therefore, that V6ma Reddi either had at least six or 
seven successors of whom no mention is made, or rather, which is more probable, that we must 
attribute the establishment of tho Kondavid principality to the V&na Reddi of the inscription, 
or his immediate progenitors, before the middle of the fourteenth century. This agrees with 
the final subjugation of Worangal about the same period, when some of the fugitives from 
that place are said to have found a refuge at Kondavid, where, in virtue of their common 
origin, they would be favourably received. 

1 Given to me by Colonel Mackenzie’s employ^, Cavelly V. Lutcbmkli. 

* Mackenzie Cat. yoI. i. p. cxxxv. * lb. cixxiv. 
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I have seen few, if any coins, os far as I know, belonging to this family; but I have 
three copper pieces bearing a bull couchant with a ling am over the back, which may 
perhaps be attributed to it ; for they adopted the cognizanco of the Wornngol K&katiyas, 
namely, (hat of a bull (or Nandi) couchant. I have a facsimile of a figure of this animal, 
which I saw on the ring connecting the plates of one of their copper grants. It is neatly 
modelled, and represent* a recumbent bull covered with trappings, having a small lingam and 
t/otii, the emblem of Muh&deva, or Siva, in front of its bended knees. 


Vtma Redd! Genealogy . 

From a Manuscript headed “ Ancient Princes of Reddiw&r Family of the Kondavid 
Dynasty in Telihga. ,, Also Mackenzie Catalogue, Vol. I. p. 309. 



Perm&l, Pcrum&lla, or 

Prolaya Redd* “Annamamba. 



Allanda 

lieijdi. 

Podda C6ta 

Redd*- 

Anna Praia 

Reddi. 

Doiaya 

Reddi. 

1 

Penna C6ta 

Reddi* 



PolJ Bhtipati. 

C6ta Bhtipati 

Alla<ta Bhfipati. 

i 



V6ma Vibhunda, or 

V6ma Reddi. 

Virnbhadra Dadaya 

Reddi- Reddi* 


Annan 

Retfi 


Another List from Taylor’s Catalogue Kaisonn^ Or. MSS. Vol. III. p. 513. 


Potaiya Vema Rcddi> reigned 

12 years. 

Cornti Y6ma Reddi „ 

27 „ 

Anupota Vema Reddi „ 

30 „ 

Rdja Vema Reddi „ 

4 „ 

Dherma V6ma Reddi „ 

12 „ 

Cumara Giri Reddi „ 

14 „ 


11. SILAHARAS. 

Before leaving the table-land it may be worth while, here, to notice another small 
state in Western Kuntala, although I have no acquaintance with their coins. It is that 
of the Sil&hfcras of Kolh&pur, connected with which are branches below the Gh&ts in the 
Konkan. They never attained to great eminence, but an interest attaches to one of their 
titles as deriving f their origin from Tagara, a place known to the Greek geographers, the 
identification of whicii has given rise to much ingenious speculation. 
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The family claim to belong to the Vidyddhara Jimutavdhana kula 9 distinguished by the 
ensign of a golden Qaruda , with the style and title of a Mahfimandaleswara, and the 
distinction of the noubat (five mahdmbdas). The several divisions of the family have been 
fully treated by Pandit Bhagv&nldl in the thirteenth volume of the Bombay Journal. 

A Kolhdpur copper grant has the impression of a Qaruda on the seal, while that of 
a grant from the Konkan bears a sitting figure, probably Qaruda t with the hands joined 
in the attitude of devotion. The following arc the genealogies of the two principal families: 

1st. — Kolhdpur, Journal Bombay Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc. Vol. xiii. p. 16 (Pandit Bhagvanlars). 

Jatiya I. 

Nayavarman or Nagiraraa. 

ChanJar&ja. 

Jatiga II. 

Gonka Gonkala. Gtivala I. Kirttfrfcja. Chandrfiditya. 

Manuka (a.d. 1058) 

I j i I 

Guvala II. GaugadGva. Lhojad^va I. Ballfilad6va. Gaudar&ditya (a.d. 1110, 1118, 11136). 

Vijayfrditya, Vijayfcrka (a.d. 1143-61) 

Bhojad6va II. (a.d. 1100, 1131) 


2nd. — Khurepatan Plates (Ind. Ant. Vol. ix. pp. 33*46). 


Kapardl I. < 

Pulaa'akti. 

Kapardl II. (a.d. 863-877). 
Yatpuvanna. 


Zanza 
(a.d. 916). 


Vajjadad&ra II. 



Vajja<Jad6va I. 
Aparkjita. 


Arikeaari (a.d. 1017). 


Chkittar&ja Nkgkrjuna. Mummuni 

(a.d. 1026). | (a.d. 1060). 

Anaotad6Ta (a.d. 1094). 

I 

Apar&ditya (a.d. 1187). 
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12. WODEIYAR DYNASTY OF MAISUR. 

The only State of importance which established itself permanently after the fall of 
Yijayanagar in south Kuntala was that of Maisur. When the greater part of Southern India 
was annexed to that empire by the Narasinga dynasty in the sixteenth century, the charge of 
the south-western districts was entrusted to a viceroy located at Seringapatam, who collected 
the revenue, or tribute, from a number of local chiefs, or Wodeiyars, as they were called, 
according to Wilkes thirty* three in number. 1 As the paramount authority declined, these 
chiefs, or Polygars, assumed a more independent position, and even adopted, when they dared, 
the title of RAja. 8 Tradition relates that among these were two brothers named Vijaya and 
Krishna, who are said to have constructed the fort of Maisur, in the district of Hadana, early 
in the sixteenth century. One of their successors, named ChAma RAja, went so far as to 
withhold his tribute and set the viceroy at defiance. 8 It was, however, paid with more or less 
regularity by his successors till early in the seventeenth century. RAj Wodeiyar, the then 
chief of Maisur, who appears to have been a man of capacity and energy, and had great 
influence with the viceroy, assumed possession of the whole province on the death of that 
functionary. 4 The importance of the family as an independent power may be held to have 
begun with this RAj Wodeiyar. He was followed by eight successors:— 


RAj Wodeiyar . . . . . . . . . . . . 1578 — 1617. 

Chama RAja IV 1617—1637. 

Immadi RAja 1687 — 1638. 

KanthirAva Narasa RAja . . . . .’. . . 1638 — 1659. 

Kempa DAva RAja 1659—1672. 

Chikka DAva 1672—1704. 

KanthirAva RAja II. (“Mukarasu,” or the dumb).. 1704 — 1714. 

I)odda Krishna RAja 1714—1731. 

ChAma RAja V 1731—1733. 


with the last of whom the lino seems to hava ceased in 1733 a.d., during a period of anarchy 
caused by disputed successions which enabled Haidar ’Ali to seize upon the throne. He died 
in 1782, and on the death of his son Tipu, who was slain in 1799, the old line was restored 
in the person of Krishna RAja Wodeiyar, a child of five years old. After a long reign of 
sixty-nine years, he was succeeded by his adopted son, the present RAja, in 1868. 


* 1 History oi Myr >re, ?ol. i. p. 20. 


* Ibid. 


» Ibid. p. 36. 


« Ibid. 
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I have heard that gold coins of a Chima R&ja have been found, but this is doubtful. 
The name occurs five times in the lists, three antecedent to R&j Wodeiyar, and two subsequent 
to him, the former of these last two being probably the prince referred to. A R&ja of the 
same name is said, with what truth I know not, to have struck the copper coins bearing a 
series of Canarese numerals, from one to upwards of thirty. The reverse exhibits three or 
four pairs of double lines crossed by similar pairs at right angles, the square interstices either 
plain or containing a dot or small symbol. One of my smallest pieces has a six-pointed star 
in the central square. My specimens extend from one to thirty-two, but those of the British 
Museum go still further. They are of different sizes, weighing from thirty to fifty grains, or 
even more. 1 

i 

The princes of this dynasty seem to have inherited the cognizance of the elephant from 
the Kongus and the Chores, for it appears on numerous copper coins which are still current 
in the form of the ane paisa or small elephant cash, and even Tipu, notwithstanding his love 
of innovation and contempt of everything Hindu, continued to use it on his copper coins, 
many of them large and handsome, which are still frequently met with. 2 But according 
to Buchanan the Maisur princes never coined pagodas, and the first authentic record of a 
gold coinage is that of Ka^thir&va Narasa R&ja, who, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, issued the gold fanams bearing his name, which became the standard denomination of 
the currency. 3 This fanam bears the image of the Narasinga avatar , and varies in weight 
from six to eight grains, but in the Calcutta mint tables it is entered at 5-^ grains, 
and containing fifty-eight per cent, of pure gold. 4 Ten of these formed a nominal pagoda 
of account, in which the revenue of the northern provinces was kept, as appears by Sir 
Thomas Munro’s Report on the settlement of the Ceded Districts for 180G-7. 5 But Although 
no gold pagodas were struck by the Maisur princes, they were issued by the R&jas of Ikkeri, 
who were votaries of Siva under the form of Aghoreswara. The first of these, Sad&siva 
N&yak,® struck pagodas with the figures of Siva and Parvati, and his own name in N&gari 
on the reverse, a device which was used by his successors until their expulsion by Haidar, 
who still continued their issue in the same form, merely substituting his own initial ^ on 
the reverse. The Bedar Poly gar of Chitaldrug coined Durga pagodas in the same fashion and 


1 This design of a chequered reverse is common, and does not 
appear td be peculiar to Maisur, if indeed it is rightly attributed 
to Chkma Rhja at all. The figures qn the obverse of the other 
varieties are very various, comprising Hanum&n, Durga, an 
elephant, horse, peacock, padma or lotus, fan k ha shell, bell, eto., 
which cannot be identified with any special family or locality. 
I believe them to be quite modern, and therefore devoid of 
historical importance. Marsden describes a similar reverse on 
the gold fanams of Tanjore and Madura; I have never met 
with suoh. The numerous examples which have come in my way 
have been all of copper. 

* Marsden’ • Num. Or. vol. ii. pi. xlvi. 

* Buoh. Journ. vol. iii. pp. 267-8. 

4 Prinsepts Useful Tables, p. 40. 

* See his Report, dated 18th April, 1806. 


6 Although of no great historical importance, a list of these 
R&jas of Keladi, as they were first called, or Ikkeri and Bednur, 
may be useful to further enquirers. I have two lists, which do 
not agree in dates, And show other discrepancies. 

According to the Maisur Gazetteer. 


Sad&siva N&yak 

... a.d. 1669—75 

Bhudrayya o. Bhadrappa 

... „ 1675—84 

Dodda Sankana ... 

... „ 1584—91 

Chikka Sankana 

... „ 1591—92 

Siddhappa 

... „ 1692—98 

Venkatappa 

... „ 1593—1625 

Bhadrappa * 

... „ 1625—48 

Sivappa N&yak 

1648—70 

Bhadrappa 

... „• 1670—80 

Hucha (Mui) Somasek'hara ... 

... „ 1680—86 


BLLIOT 


14 
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character as those so generally employed by the Poly gars and Zamind&rs of the upper 
Oarnatic and the valley of the Krishna. These supplied a sufficient circulating medium not 
only in Maisur but in the neighbouring provinces. On the fall of Tipu, the Maisur Government, 
having found it convenient to coin pagodas of the same value as the Ka^thfr&ya htin 9 
previously only employed in accounts, issued them from the mints at Maisur and Nagara, at 
the same time restoring the old Ikkeri . 1 This, as already stated, had been adopted by Haidar 
under the name of the Bab&duri pagoda, until its supersession by the Sult&ni hun of Tipd. 
The revised pagoda was called the new Ikkeri, which eventually merged into the Krishna 
Raja varaha or pagoda now in use . 3 

The restored dynasty also coined silver fanaras, double and single, with the figure of 
Bala Krishna, the youthful form of that god, and replaced the traditional elephant of their 
copper pieces by the mythological lion or sarabha. 

I do not here propose to notice the coinage of the Muhammadan usurpation. They have 
been described and figured in Moor's Account of Little’s Detachment and Marsden’s Numismata 
Orion talia, plates xlv. and xlvi., and would form a fitting sequel to a description of the coins 
of the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan from the Bdhmanis downward . 8 


Chinnammaji 

..a.d. 1686—97 

Basavappa 

.. „ 1697—1718 

Somasok’bara 

.. „ 1713-39 

Budi Basavappa 

.. „ 1739—64 

Chikka Basavappa 

.. „ 1764—67 

Somosck’hara Viramm&ji (Queen-regent) 

.. „ 1767—63 

According to the Keladi Jidja Pattam , No. 1920, in Taylor' a 
Cat. JRaia . vol. iii. p. 660. 

Chelvapa N&yak pattam 

.. — 

Sad&siva N&yak 

...A.D. 1614 

Dodda Sancara vijaya 

.. „ 1646-1669 

Chicka Sancara pattam 

.. „ 1669—68 

Rama N&yak 

.. „ 1668-83 

Vencatapati N&yak pattam 

.. „ 1693—1630 

Virabhadra N&yak pattam 

— 

Sivapapa N&yak pattam 

— 

Chicka Vencatapati N&yak ... 

- 


BhadrapaN&yah pattam — 

S6ma sec’hara N&yak pattam — 

Hari Bosava N&yak pattam — 

S6ma sec’hara N&yak pattam — 

Basavapa N&yak pattam — 

86ma sec’hara N&yak pattam a.d. 1768 

1 Bach. Joum. yol. iii. p. 268. 

* Buck. Joum. vol. iii. p. 26. 

* This would be a desirable contribution to the I. N. O. if 
coins could be found, as I doubt not they will be now as times 
are more settled. I endeavoured, when in the Southern 
Mahrafta country, to make a collection of these, and although in 
charge of a considerable portion of the 'Alii Sh&hi territory, 
failed in procuring more than a few insignificant copper pieoes. 
I have, however, a tolerable coUection of their seals, oopied 
from impressions on their aanada. 
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PART III. SECTION i. 

COINS OF DRAVIDA. 

We come now to consider the moneys of the Dra vidian dynasties, the relations of which lay 
more often with each other than with those of their northern or western neighbours. That 
they were early recognized as distinct powers appears from the mention of them in Asoka’s edict, 
where they appear as the Codas 1 * (Choda), P&ndyas, .... and the prince of the K^ralas. 

But beyond this, the political history of Dravida is very imperfect; the native writings, 

which are numerous, are altogether untrustworthy, and the attempts to found historical 

narratives based on them are consequently unsuccessful. The large collections, made with so 
much care by Colonel Mackenzie, havo never been fully analyzed. A Catalogue Raisonn4 of 
his MSS., prepared for the Madras Government ‘by the ltev. William Taylor, and printed in 
the Journal of the Madras Literary Society, affords some fragmentary notices, 3 and more 
extended portions of them, which havo been published from time to time without the means 
of verification from other sources, havo yielded no certain results. 

Such are the sketches of the Pandyans by Professor Wilson in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. iii. p. 199 ; such, also, those of the ClnSras by Professor Dowson in vol. 
viii. p. 1 ; and the incidental notices by Dr. Burnell in his South Indian Palaeography have 
supplied a few facts. The late F. W. Ellis would probably have thrown much light on 
these, as well as on most other subjects of Dravidian literature, had he lived to utilize his 
materials ; but the large and valuable collections he had made perished on the occurrence of his 
untimely death. The latest reliable work, by competent authority, bearing on the subject — 
Dr. Caldwell's History of Tinnevelly 8 — shows Jiow much remains still to be accomplished. 
Professor H. Wilson alludes to the obscurity in which the whole subject is involved, 

observing that, although a large number of inscriptions is still extant, 4 they are either 
without dates, or have only those of the reign of the donor, whose name is given with 

1 Dr. Biihler’s late tnuu. of Asoka's edict; Rhalfli version, p. 12, in Zeit. Morg. Gas. for January, 1883. 

* Mr. Taylor afterwaida published a fuller catalogue of them, and of MSS. in the College Library at Madras, in three Tolumes, 

1867-82, but they hare added little more to our knowledge. 

* Caldwell's History of Tinnevelly, p. 27. 4 Mackenzie's Catalogue, rol. i. p. lxxzi. 
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perplexing variations. To which, moreover, it may be added, that many more, as yet 
unnoticed, still remain to be transcribed. It is v to these contemporary records that we must 
look for more certain data, and meantime, I can only throw together a few general 
statements to illustrate as far as possible the coins that have come to hand. 

Of the three predominant states before mentioned, the most northerly — Cholamandalam, 
the country of the Cholas — lay between the PennAr on the north and the VellAr 1 on the 
south, the sea on the east, and Kutakeri on the west; but afterwards, by the conquest of 
Tondamandalam, its northern limit was pushed to the Eastern GhAts, and to §tri Harikotah on 
the coast. From the VellAr to Cape Comorin in the south, and from the eastern sea to an ill- 
defined lino separating it from the Ch£ra territory on the west, constituted the boundaries of 
the Paijdyan state. All the country to the west of the latter, and both sides of the SahyAdri 
hills as far as the sea, including Kerala, formed the most ancient ChAra limits, but when it 
was dismembered, and K6rula became independent, they were restricted to Koyimbatur 
(Coimbatore) and the southern parts of Maisur and Salem, after which, the name of the 
Chera dynasty was merged in that of the Kofigani rulers of Kongu-desa. 2 These, which are 
the received boundaries, varied from time to time, and, as Dr. Caldwell remarks, “shifted,” as 
one or other was in the ascendant. 8 

Each of the three had its particular symbol, or standard, that of the Cholas being a 
tiger, of the . P Andy ans a fish, and of the Chfcras a bow, to which the Kongani dynasty added 
that of an elephant, still retaining the bow. These emblems are represented on the most 
ancient coins, that of tho predominant power of the time holding , the middle place, with those 
of the other two on either side. The earlier coins bear representations of these figures, but 
about the eleventh century a remarkable change occurs, by which the currency became largely 
composed of a new type, described by James Prinsep under the name of the Ceylon series, 4 
having a rude human figure, standing on the obverse, and seated on the reverse. Previous to 
this change, the oldest Chola coins which I have seen exhibit their own device of a tiger 
between the bow and fish, and the legend in an old form of NAgari, showing them to have 
been then in the ascendant ; but in the later examples, which are very numerous, the tiger 
is exchanged for the Ceylon type, with the name of the king in more modern NAgari, under 
the arm of tho seated figure. In like manner the earlier PA^dyans have the impress of the 
fish symbol only, and the epigraph in old NAgari; but after the change above mentioned, the 
fish is seen under the arm of the fitting figure on the reverse, or of larger size, in various 
combinations, occupying the whole field, tho legend in Tamil character, while the standing figure 
on the obverse remains unaltered. The change did not affect the Western money till a recent 
date, J)ut an approach to it was, in some rare cases, observable. 

How this change from the more ancient forms arose is hard to discover. I was long 

1 Of the two riven of this name, that referred to is the moat MSS. yoI. i. pp. vi, xi, xii ; vol. ii. App. D. pp. 25-28 ; Cald. 
southerly, which falls into the sea to the south of Point Hist, of Tinneveily, pp. 24, 25, 26. 

Calymere. » History of Tinneveily, p. 24. 

1 Mack. Cat. vol. i. pp. lxxiv, lxxxii, xcii ; Tailor’s Hist. 4 Essays, Thomas* edition, voL ii. p. 419. 
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under the impression that it was introduced from Ceylon during the successful invasions, and 
protracted occupation, of the northern part of the island by the Tamils, which took place, 
according to Tumour, in the tenth century . 1 * * But Mr. Rhys Davids 9 statements do not 
coincide with this view. Admitting that a more ancient coinage might have once existed, but 
of which no examples have come to light, he finds that the earliest specimens known, date 
from the middle of the twelfth to the end of the thirteenth century . 1 All these exhibit the 
same character to which, as before stated, Prinsep has given the name of the Ceylon type, a 
designation which it is convenient still to retain. The device on the obverse is a rude 
standing figure, which has been described by some as that of Hanum&n, or of a rdkahaaa 
according to others, but which in reality is a degraded figure of the king, by whom, as I 
think and shall explain hereafter, the coin was originally struck. It has the left arm 
upraised, holding what seems to be a flower, and below the elbow four or five flattened 
globules or pellets, the right hanging down, and under it a weapon, or sceptre. The 
drapery is represented by a straight line on each side of the legs, and another line between 
the latter, making with the legs, five parallel lines. On the reverse, a similar rude sitting 
figure, with a legend or characteristic symbol under the left arm, the right hanging down 
over the knee, with fingers extended . 8 

Nothing similar to this is found in any Indian coinage before the eleventh oentury, when 
it came into general use in Dr&vida only, at the time the Chola-P&^^yan dynasty were 
masters of the whole of it. Before this, the relations of the Cholas ahd P&gdyans, while still 
separate, with the Singhalese, had become very complicated. The Mahawanso states that from 
the eleventh century the island was under the control of the Solleans (Cholians ), 4 who held 
the administration in their own hands till they were expelled by Vijaya Bahu. His nephew, 
Par&krama B&hu the Great, not only completed 1 the humiliation of the Tamils, but, resolving 
to punish Kulasek’hara, the P&n<Jyan king, “ for tho countenance and aid he had always 
afforded to all invaders of Ceylon,” he sent an army under his minister to the mainland, who 
defeated Kulasek’hara and his Cholian allies, and seated his son, Yfra Pandu, on the throne . 5 * * 
Here, then, we have a period of revolution and conflicting authority coinciding with the 
change in the character of the coinage. 

The legend on the earliest of these Singhalese pieces is Lankef wara = Lord of Ceylon, a 
term which, in its P&li form, Lankissara, Mr. Rhys Davids observes, was only applied to 
three kings before the reign of Par&krama the Great. Of these, the first two lived before 


1 Tumour's Mahawanso, App. pp. lxiv, lxv. 

• Inter. Num. Or. Vol. I. Part VI. p. 1. 

* Mr. Rhys Davids’ researches lead him to the conclusion that, 

although he h as found no evidence of the existence of coined 

money proper in the island before the fifth century a.i>. (Inter. 

Num. Or. Vol. I. PartVI. p. 13), it is not impossible that such may 

have existed. “ There is sufficient evidence/’ he says, “ of the 

use of pieces of metal of oertain weights as mediums of exchange, 

and probably marked or stamped,” like, I conclude, the purdneu 


or Ml' y# of the mainland. But it does not appear, as far as I 
can learn, that examples of these have been four A 
4 App. p. lxiv. 

4 Mahawanso, App. p. lrvi. Another aooount states that be 
was invited by the P&odyan king to oppose Kulasek’hara D6va, 
whose relation to the Pfcudjftn family is involved In much 
obscurity, and will be further tootioed when we oome to treat of 
that dynasty. 
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the fourth century a.d., “ In whose time coins wore unknown in Ceylon.” The third was Yijaya 
B&hu I. (1071 a.d.), and “ it is not known that any were struck in his reign.” The use of 
the epithet he supposes to have be$n applied, not to him individually, but in its general 
sense, as to all kings of the island He then states that the Singhalese form, Lankefwara, 
came into use in Par&krama’s reign, and in his opinion, therefore, that the coin bearing it 
belongs to that prince. He further observes that 4 ‘he conquered the south of India, and 
thence introduced the art of coining into Ceylon ; ” adding that “ he is the only king of 
Ceylon who struck several coins,” 1 though his successor continued the use of • the same title, 
with the addition of Kalinga. Thus, in Mr. Rhys Davids' opinion, the Singhalese obtained the 
type in question from India, instead of having been the means of introducing it into that 
country. Whence, then, could it have originated? From whatever source derived, it made 
its appearance in India in the same degraded form as we now see it. Rude as it was on its 
first appearance, it mode little change during a considerable period, some of the later 
specimens being, if anything, rather an improvement on their predecessors, although, 
eventually, they became so altered as to be scarcely recognizable. Notwithstanding Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ high authority, I am disposed to believe that stamped coins must have existed in 
Ceylon before the time of Vijaya B&hu, for I cannot imagine that a people who had reached 
a comparatively high state of civilization could carry on the ordinary transactions of daily 
life without having recourse to a monetary system already in use among the people around 
them. 

Frequent intercourse was carried on between the Buddhists of the north and those of 
Ceylon during five or six centuries before the period in question, and, doubtless, they must 
have brought stamped money with them, an art which a people so far advanced as the 
Singhalese would not be slow to imitate. 2 They would thus become acquainted with the 
elegant coinage of the Guptas,* which I have always believed to have formed the prototype 
of the coins in question. 

Without pursuing the subject further at present I will notice such particulars as I can 
find regarding each of the three states above-mentioned, beginning with Ch&ra. 

1 Inter. Num. Or. Vol. I. Part VI. pp. 26-7. 2 Cunningham, Ancient Geography, pp. 634-7. 

* See Ari&na Antiq. pi. xriii. figs. 11 , 12, 22, 23, etc. ; Prinsep’s Essays, toI. i. pp. 227, 374, plaice xxii. xxiii. xxix. xxx. 
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PART III. SECTION ii. 

DYNASTIES OF DRAVIDA. 

1. CHERA AND KONGU DYNASTIES. 


The Chera power seems to have been at the highest before tho Christian era, when it is 
found under the name of Kerala in Asoka’s edict, and has been recognized by Professor H. 
Wilson in the Carei, and in the Curura Regia Cerebothri of Ptolemy, 1 * terms which, making 
allowance for inaccuracies of sound and transcription, may be held to represent tho city of 
Karur, the capital of Ch^rapati, or Lord of Ch6ra. Up to the separation of K£ra]a, described 
in a former section (p. 61 ante), but little is known of its history. The severance of so large a 
portion of territory must have seriously affected its influence as an independent state,* and, as 
we have seen, the importance of the Ch^ras as a substantive power waned from that period, 
the western portion being split into numerous principalities, while the eastern continued, with 
diminished influence, under a different name. Among the dynastic lists collected by Colonel 
Mackenzie, a series of twenty Chdra kings, purporting to have reigned in the Kali-yuga , is 
found ; but they seem to be so apocryphal that I have not thought it necessary to transcribe 
them, 3 and this I do the more readily because I have never heard of the existence of any 
Ch6ra coins ; nor, when we consider the early date at which the dynasty was subverted, does 
it appear probable that any improvement on the eldling had taken place. But, if any piece 
should be discovered hereafter, it would probably bear the impress of the bow, still found as 
an adjunct on later Dravidian coins. 

The obscurity in which the Ch^ra dynasty is involved continues to be felt in tracing the 
fortunes of the eastern remnant of its territory, which, under the name of Kohgu-d^sa, 
comprised the western portion of Maisur as far as Nandidrug, together with Koyimbatur 
(Coimbatore) and Salem. 4 Here a new dynastv arose, for the history of which , the authority 
hitherto followed, with too much confidence, is a native chronicle called the Kongu-d£sa 
Chari tra (or R&jakal), of which an abstract has been published by Professor Dowson, and a 

1 Mack. Cut. vol. i. p. xciii. * To this Dr. Burnell adds Tondainfc<jlu, of which there if no 

* See Burnell’* Palwog. Second Edition, p. 33. proof. It was too far removed from the seat of their authority, 

9 See M8. volume, noted in the App. to the Mack. Cat vol. ii. and continued more probably in the possession of the independent 
p. oxxviii, from which Dowson obtained the list quoted in the Knrumbars, until its subjugation v y a tho la conqueror. 

J.&.A.S. voL viii. p. 26. 
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fuller translation given by the Rev. William Taylor. 1 * It professes to give a succession of 
twenty-eight princes, according to which the first seven were said to belong to the Reddi or 
Ratta race, of whom nothing more is known than that their capital is said to have been at 
Skandapura, a site not identified. 3 A careful examination of the contents of this work, however, 
will show that it is not to be trusted as an authority, although it quotes inscriptions in 
support of its statements ; for these, instead of adding strength to the narrative, only show 
its weakness. A grant conferred by the fifth prince on a Jaina (priest P) is dated s.s. 4 — long 
before that era was known in the south ; and the seventh is said to have been converted to 
Saivism by Sankara in s.s. 100, centuries before that teacher was bom. After the seventh prince 
a change in the succession occurs, which appears to mark the introduction of another dynasty, 
whether following the preceding immediately, or at an interval greater or less, is not stated, 
but resting on better established grounds. 

Quitting, therefore, this guide, we turn to a series of inscriptions emanating from princes 
of this latter race. The first of these was Kongani VarmA, whose capital, according to the 
Chronicle, still continued to be Skandapura, wherever that was ; but the true seat of their 
power was Talavanpura, or Dalavanpura, now Talked. From him the line became known as 
the Kongani dynasty. They originally professed the Jaina religion; were of the EAnvAyanasa 
gdtra, and JAhnavi hula. From the latter circumstance, they are sometimes called the Ganga 
dynasty, JAhnavi being another name of the sacred river. As before stated, they took for 
their cognizance an elephant, in addition to the ChAra bow, the latter being that by which 
they continue to be recognized by their Chola and PAncJyan neighbours. Kongani VarmA was 
followed by some twenty successors, according to the RAjakal, fifteen of whom are found in 
inscriptions published in the Indian Antiquary . But even these records are not free from 
contradictions and discrepancies, which seriously damage the authenticity of some of them. 
The earliest published, under the names of the Merkara and Nagamangala copper plates, 3 
attracted considerable attention, and were accepted by Dr. Burnell on palaoographic grounds. 
A third copper plate, bearing a Btrong family resemblance to the other two, was obtained by 
me from Tanj&vur (Tan j ore), an impression of which led Dr. Burnell to reject it at once as a 
forgery. It was subsequently edited by Mr. Fleet 4 from the original, when he not only 
confirmed Dr. Burnell’s verdict, but was led to throw doubts on the authenticity of the other 
two, founded on the discrepancy of the dates, and on the fact that the engraving of all three 
purported to be the work of one and the same individual. The genealogy in the Merkara 
and Nagamangala plates agree as far as they go. The date of the former plates, in the 
reign of. Kongani III., is given as 383, of what era is not stated ; while Prithuvi Kongani 

1 J.R.A.S. vol. viii. p. 2; Mad. Journ. vol. xiv. p. 4. Ptolemy (Kc ipovpa $a<rfanoy K npo$6$pov). According to the 

* Lassen places it at the Gajalha{ti pass in Salem, but others Imperial Gazetteer, Karftr has likewise borne the names of Tanji 
Hare supposed it to be identical with the modern Udipi on the and Gardhapuri. 

coast. If it is the site of the ancient Ch6ra family, it may be * Ind. Ant. vol. i. p. 360 ; vol. ii. p. 156. 

found in the vicinity o J Kardr, near Pklgbht, and may not 4 lb. vol. viii. p. 212. 

improbably be identical with KarOr itself, the Karoura of 
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(the sixth of the name), in the Nagamangala plates, sanctions, in s.s. 698, the fiftieth year of 
his reign, the grant of a village to a Jaina temple at the request of a dependent, whose wife 
was the daughter of a Pallava chief (see ante , p. 42). 

Supposing the year 388 to refer to the Saka era, as proposed by Professor 
Bhandarkar, the interval between these two grants would be 810 years. This apportioned 
among the six intervening princes, would give an average of 51*4 yoars, a supposition not to 
be thought of. But as the year 388 may refer to some other era, it is possible that a 
solution of the difficulty may hereafter bo found. Again, if Mr. Fleet's supposition is correct, 
that the Viswakarm4, who executed the Morkara plates, is the same individual as the 
engraver of the Nagamangala plates, our confidence in both is destroyed. But it may be 
observed that Viswakarma was originally an epithet of any groat god, and ultimately was 
restricted to the personification of the creative power. 1 As such, he became the especial deity 
of all classes of artificers, so that the name, in tlieso instances, may have had a general, 
rather than an individual application, which would also account for its use in the 
undoubtedly spurious Tanjore grant : this, however, is a very forced solution of the difficulty. 
Four more copper grants have been published by Mr. Rice in the Antiquary, two of which 
were found in the village of Mallohalli, near Bangalore. Ope of these has the usual elephant 
seal, on the other it is missing. They refer to grants of land, one in the twenty-ninth year, 
or Jaya 8amvat8ara y of Kongani lt4ja (II.), the son of a Kadamba mother, and the donor of 
the Merkara plates ; the other by his son Avinita, Srimat Kongani Vriddhar&ja, or 
Durvvinita in Vi jaya, the thirty-fifth year of his reign. Their genodlogy is given in detail 
and agrees with all the inscriptions, which makes the former, who is the w>econd of the rame 
(or, if we include M4rasimha Satyav4kya Kongani Vann 4, the third), the Bixth in succession 
to the founder. The date assigned to the first grant by Mr. Rice is s.s. 376, computed by 
him from a comparison of the cycle year Par4bhava, corresponding with the assumed s.s. year 
388 of the Merkara plates, and, as Jaya is twelve years earl* or than Par4bhava, he thus gets 
8.8. 376 as the corresponding Saka year of that (Jaya) cycle year. But then comes the 
difficulty of his son's grant being placed in the year of the cycle preceding that of his father, 
and in the thirty-fifth year of his reign. To escape from this dilemma, he is therefore 
obliged to place Avinita's grant in the Vi jaya of the following cycle, which corresponds with 
s.s. 435, placing fifty-nine years botwoen them, and involves the further difficulty of assigning 
reigns of unusual length to Kongani and his son. To account for the long reign* of the 
former, he infers, from an incidental expression in the second deed, that he was crowned in his 
infancy ; and for that of his son, that he was the same person as the Datta Avinita, called 
also Avanita Mah4dhir4ja Bhadatta, the mantrl or minister, of the king, 9 who, having obtained 
the village, the subject of the Merkara charter, gave it, etc , etc., and thus was contemporary, 
and ruling jointly with his father. It is remarkable, however, that this person is nowhere 


13 


1 Dowfon’a Clailieal Dictionary, «.*. 


BLjLIOT 


3 Ind. Ant >ol. i. p. 865. 
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called the son of Eongani III. in the Merkara grant, nor is a son mentioned at all, but the 
prefix Datta , attached to his name, may imply that he was an adopted son. 1 In the 
Malloha]}i grants his son is distinctly called Avinita, and $nmat Eongani Vriddhar&ja, with 
the surname of Durvvinita, implying that he was an unjust or tyrannical prince. 2 All these 
circumstances considered, together with the uncertainty of the era, and the careless notation 
of the date pointed out in the Indian Antiquary , vol. i. p. 3G3, leave an impression of doubt as 
to the amount of credence to be accorded to these documents, although the documents 
themselves have the appearance of being genuine. 

Of the two remaining grants, one having the elephant seal, was produced in support 
of a claim, before the court at Harihar. It relates to a gift of land made by R&ja Malla, 
lord of Kol&Japura (P Eol&r), to one R&ma Dfeva of the Yarakula caste, 3 for service rendered 
to his wife and her attendants. The date has not been clearly ascertained owing to the 
ambiguity of the characters in which it has been expressed, but it corresponds with the cycle 
year Sadharana, and which Mr. Rice conjectures may be s.s. 272. This Rlja Malla’s name 
does not appear in any of the other inscriptions, but his father’s name, Vishitu Qopa, is found 
in all the lists. The last plate of the set, the seal of which is missing, was found among 
the old records in the Commissioner’s office. It is dated in the third year of Eongan\ 
Mah&r&ja, the son of Eongani Maharaja (IIJ.), deduced in regular succession from the 
founder. The description given in the grant is somewhat obscure, but seems to make him 
the same person as the Avinita, surnamed Eongani Vriddharaja (IV.) and Durvvinita, of the 
Malloha]}i grant. The* date is not given, and the rest of tho grant is imperfect. 

Turn we now to the stone inscriptions, the first of which is that obtained by me at 
Lakmeshwar, and edited by Mi. Fleet, 4 in which M&rasinihadeva, who had also the titles 
of Ganga-Eandarpa and Satyav&kya Konguni Varma, gave a grant of land to a Jaina priest 
in s.s. 890. The stone on which it is inscribed is a large and fair slab in the Jaina temple, 
and in itself is free from suspicion ; but below it, and on the same stone, follow two other 
inscriptions, the first of which being undated, and as derived from a family of no great note, 
need not be noticed now. The third, however, and the last on the stone, which records 
a benefaction to the Jaina temple, on the occasion of its repair by Vikramdditya Chalukya II. 
(whose genealogy is correct^ given), in the Saka year 656, involves the difficulty of a more 
ancient record coming in succession to the later deed. The only possible explanation that 
occurs to me is that the older grants might have been transferred to this stone at a later 
period, for the unification of the titles. On the other hand, a second grant of the same prince 
(Marasimhadeva), in the some year, is found on another stone in the temple, and this, 

on the above hypothesis, should have been added in succession if there was room for it. 

1 I ml. Ant. vol. v. p. 140. 1 A nomad caste of this name ia still found wandering over the 

* Koiigu-d&A Rhjakal, J.R.A.S. vol. Yiii. p. 4. The terms plains of Southern India, earning a subsistence by catching birds 

Avinita and Durvvinita are nearly synonymous ; the first meaning and weaving mats, 

unmannered er mannerless, the Becond has the more intensified 4 Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 101. 
signification of evil mannered. 
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Mdrasiiiiha, whose name occurs nowhere else, is called the younger brother of Hari Yarma, 
which places him near the beginning of the line, and makes the settlement of his date 
of the greater importance. He is further distinguished in the inscription by the epithets 
Ganga-Kandarpa, and SatyavAkya Konguni Varm4 (t\e. the cupid of the Ganges, and the 
truth-speaking Konguni Varmd). The last appellation is that of the author of the three 
inscriptions on stone, found by Mr. Kittel in different villages of the Kodagu (Coorg) 
district, which will now be noticed. The first of these conveys an endowment to the Jaina 
temple at Pergga by SatyavAkya Kongini Vann 4 (so read). The date of the grant is 
somewhat doubtfully read by Mr. Kittel as s.s. 780. Mr. Fleet, finding the name Satyavikya 
to be the same as that in the Lakmeshwar inscription, inclines to the opinion that, both 
were made by the same person, whom he tliorefore identifies with M4rasiihha ; and to get 
over the otherwise irreconcileable difference of date, which involves a space of 1420 years, 1 
for reasons stated, reads that at Pergga as s.s. 900. And it is remarkable that both 
these dates correspond with the Isvara samvatsara of their respective cyclos. The second 
inscription procured by Mr. Kittel relates to a Jaina grant of a Satyvdkya Konguni 
Varm4 in s.s. 809, and there soems no reason to cast any suspicion on the accuracy of this 
date. But if Mr. Kittel’s reading is the right one, the interval botween the two grants 
would be twenty-nine years, and might easily refer to the same person. The last grant 
is a deed of investiture by a Satyavdkya Kongunivarma, fixing the quit-rent of certain 
lands in kind and money, but being undated it requires no further notice. All three 
have one or all of the following titles : lord of Kojajapura or Kova(4]apura, protector 
of Nandagiri, Rdchamalla, Permmanadi, which it will be remembered were also borne 
by RAja Malla of .the Bangalore copper plate, x 

Having thus examined all the inscriptions hitherto published, together with the native 
Chronicle, there is found to be a considerable agreement, both as to the names and the 
order of succession. Neither of them, however, afford reliable chronological data to determine 
either the beginning or end of the dynasty. Wo are thus driven to seek for its place in history 
from such indirect mention of it as can be found elsewhere. The most important notice 
is the statement in the documents relating to the YAdavas of Dv&rasamudra that Vishim- 
vardhana, the fourth prince, captured and burned TalkAd, and annexed the Ganga territory. 
The name of the Kongu king is not mentioned, but as it is given as a simple fact, 
unaccompanied by the usual laudatory ascription of victories over surrounding potentates, 
it may be received as correct. This would place the extinction of the dynasty between 
the second and third decade of the twelfth century Now, seeing that there were twenty-one 
Koiigu kings, according to the RAjakal, although fifteen or sixteen only are found in the 
inscriptions, at twenty years to a reign we obtain a period of four centuries (420 years) 
for the duration of the dynasty, or at an average of fifteen years, three centuries (31 C years). 


1 Ind. Ant. rol. Tii. pp. 102-3. 
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The former of these would place the rise of the family about the beginning of the eighth 
century, and the latter to the beginning of the ninth, an approximation to the date of the 
Lakmeshwar grant, for Hari Varm&’s brother, M&rasimha, is the fourth in the list, and his 
inscription is dated s.s. 890 (=968 a.d.). A further confirmation is obtained by taking 
the period between M4rasimha, a.d. 968, and the close of the dynasty in a.d. 1125, which 
embraces 157 years. This distributed among his eleven successors, according to inscriptions, 
would t give an average of 14*3 to a reign. This conclusion differs so entirely from the 
views hitherto entertained, which rest chiefly on the Kohgu-d£sa Charitra, that I offer it with 
some diffidence. 

Mr. Foulkes, in his sketch of the dynasty published in the Manual of the Salem 
Collectorate, 1 gives the date of the first Kongani Varm4 as s.s. Ill (=a.d. 189), and its 
extinction by the Cholas about s.s. 800 (=a.d. 878), being a period of 689 years, and 
giving an average of nearly 33 years (32*8) to a reign, after which they held it for 
\26 years. 2 Of this Chola conquest I have been unable to find any proof ; while of that 
of the Hoysala BallAjas the evidence is clear and consistent. How the Chola supremacy 
ended, or how the Ganga power revived, as it clearly must have done during the century that 
intervened before its so-called seoond extinction by Yishnuvardhana, we are not told. It 
is for those who hold that view to explain the difficulty. Granting, however, these 
statements to be correct, it must have become once more very powerful, as Yishnuvardhana 
seems to have considered its destruction one of the most glorious acts of his reign. 3 In 
addition to this it must be noted that the Chola ruler, so far from subduing the Kongu 
country, was aided by Narasimha II. of the Hoysala Ballijas in his conquest of the 
P&^dyan kingdom; 4 as a result of which Somesvara, his son, obtained a portion of the 
conquered territory, whero he frequently resided at the town of Vikramapura. 5 

The cognizance adopted by the Kongani dynasty, in addition to the bow of the 
Oharas, was an elephant, and was taken with much propriety from that noble animal, 
the principal haunts of which in the south are the hills and forests of Kongu-dlsa. The 
only coins on which it appears in gold are those known as anai kdsu , anai mitti or gajapati 
kwtu , which are found both in the form of huns and fanams , and are not uncommon on the 
Malabar coast. They have an elephant caparisoned on the obverse, and what I huve called 
the floral reverse, seen on many of the earliest pagodas and fanams, with sometimes 
a Can ar esc letter above the elephant’s back, of the meaning of which I am not aware, but 
conjecture it may be the first letter of the king’s name, or of the cycle year in which 

1 yoI. i. p. 37. 1 /A p. 39. this powerful king Vishnu, called Bhujabata Ganga, possessor of 

* Inscription at Bel6r(Velap6ra)dateds.8. 1039 (**a.d. 1117). the city of Talavanapdra (Dalavanpdra), subduer of the Konkonga 
... “ Having by the might of his arms first acquired the country, gained possession of Kn|&}ap(ira,” with the titles Bhuja- 
wealth of the Hoysala kingdom, taking up the circle of the points bala, l ira Ganga, aud Vikramaganga, importing his conquests 

of the compass, he gained possession of Talakfuju, and of Ganga over the Gangaa. — Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 262, 263 ; 
Rfijya, being the Jlrat to mb them" ( i.e . in supersession of the also inscription at Sir.digere, if. p. 330. 

ancient race), “ this Vishpu Bhftp&la, the raiser of the fortunes of 4 MS. inscription at Harihar. 

the Yitdu race. The Lakehmi of victories gaining great increase 5 Compare Sdsanam at Bangalore ; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, 
by the powor of his arms, he burnt the capital city * f the Gangas p. 322. 
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it was issued. Copper coins are often met with of considerable variety, and have a character 
specially their own. They are small and irregularly shaped, without a raised edge, weighing 
from 50 to 55 grains, but one was as much as 68. Another of only 23 grains I tako 
to be a half. The symbols on the obverse are very various, and neatly executed, that in the 
centre, sometimes an elephant, somotimes a weapon, etc., is generally, though not always, 
flanked by a bow ; and some other forms difficult to name, and which, owing to my 

blindness, I will not now attempt to describe. Some thirty years ago I had a large collection 

of these, from which a selection was depicted and partly engraved for my Gleanings, but 

I left India re infecta . They will be found represented in the plates. From their 
simple, not to say rude forms, I at first attributed them to some earlior Ch£ra 

dynasty, of whom no clear record survives ; but seeing that they are die-struck, the outcome 
of an art of which there are no ascertained specimens anterior to the fifth or sixth century, 
I hesitate to assign to them a date earlier than tho Kongu age. 

I may add that I have one coin with tho Ceylon sitting figure on what I here 
take to be the obverse, and the usual K<pngu altar on the reverse, but it would be unsafe to 
assign to this dynasty the adoption of an innovation which was recent at the time of its fall. 


GENEALOGIES. 

ACCORDING TO INSCRIPTIONS. 


S'ximat Kowoani Vann A Pharma Mah&dliir&ja I. or MAdhava I. 

S'rlm&n MA^hay! MahAdhirAja II. 

I 


Srhnad Hahi VAixi Mahfaihirtjs Marasimha Ganga Kandarpa- 

| SatyavAkya Korigani Vann A 11. 

8 rim An Vishmo Gopa MahAdhirAja 


8'rfmAn MAdhaya MahAdhirAja III. RAja Malta (?) 

(married a Kadamba princess, 
lister of Krishpa-VarmA). 

SrimAn Konoani MahAdhirAja III. 

AyixIta Duryyinita Kohoani VriddharAja IV. 

Mushkara 

S’lf VlKRAMA 

Bhv Vzuaxa 
I 


Vilakda Blja S'rl VaUAbhAkya 


Naya KAma (P the same as KorigaiP Mabaraja V . soroamed 8'imeabrara). 
Son, name not giYen. 

Pmthuyi KoiroAin Mabaraja VI., a Bbima £opa and Btf a Keeari. 
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ACCOB1JING TO THE KONGU-DESA CHARITEA. 

8'rfmat Konoani VarmA Dharraa Mah&thiraya I. 

8'rim&n MAdhava Mah&thir&ya I. 

8‘rfmat Hari VarmA 1 Moh&thir&ja 

Vishnu Kopa 1 * * 4 * * Mah&thir&ya 
I 


Pari-kulattirhya 


Madhava Mah&thir&ya II. 
(adopted ton) 


Krishna Varra& Mah&thir&ya (eon) 


daughter 


DiNDicARArhya, or 
Hari Chandra-Dindicarar&ya 


8'rimat Konoani Mah&thir&ya II. 
DhruvanitirAya 

Mushkarar/ya, 3 or Brahmaharir&ya 

Tki VicramarAya 4 

BhO V icramarA ya, or Gajapati 


Valla v&kyar&ya 


R&ja Govindarkya 8 Nandi Varm& 


S iva RamarAya, S iva Mah&r&ya 


Konoani MahAthirAya, 
Bhuvicramaraya II. 


Prithuvi Konoani, 
Mah&thir&ya IV. 
S'iva M&har&ya 


8atta VAcyarAya 


Vijay&dityar&ya 

RAja Malla DkvarAya I., S'iva Mah&r&ya 
Ganda D£va Mah&r&ya 

i 


GunAluttamarAya 


RAja Malla IMvarAya II. 


1 Hari Varm! changed the capital to Dalavanp&ra. 

* Viihpu-kopa embraced the Vaishna religion, and having no 

child of his own, he adopted a son named M&dhava, who 

succeeded him. Subsequently a son was torn to him, named 

Kp*hpa Varm&, after which there appears to have been a 

disputed succession, ending in Dindicars, a pretender, set 


aside in favour of Kongani Mah&thir&ya II. or III. (see 
MallohaHi plate), the son of Krishna Varra&’s younger sister. 

* Mushkara and his father Dhruvanita were wise and warlike. 
4 Trivicrama, f the S'ri Vikrama of the Nagamangala plate. 

4 R&ja Govinda Raya changed to Saivism. 
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The historical obscurity of Dra vidian history, already noticed, is equally felt in dealing with 
the P&ndyans. For nearly two thousand years the position of their country kept them much 
secluded from contact with the rest of India. The mild and inoffensive character of the Jaina 
religion which prevailed there from the earliest times was favourable to the cultivation of letters 
and the arts. The many compositions of the former, afterwards leavened by the Vedic literature 
of the first northern missionaries, unfortunately contain no notice of passing events, and 
the traditionary writings of a later dato supply nothing to make up for the deficiency. 
The quiet tenor of the Jaina period was first broken by the theological disputes of the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries, about which time a furthor light breaks in from the Singhalese 
annals. It is by a comparison of these with native traditions, and such help as can be 
obtained from inscriptions, and other casual notices of contemporary events, that we must 
endeavour to elucidate the changes that have taken place in the development of the coinage. 

It has already been observed that two essentially distinct types are found, the first 
of which bears the distinguishing P&ijdyan figure of the fish only, with ancient Nagari 
letters. The only specimens that are known, and all of gold, are of this type, and very rare. 
One is in my own possession, weighing 68*8 grains ; another hes been figured by Prof. H. 
Wilson 1 from the Mackenzie Collection, and a third is found in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon. 2 
This kind, undoubtedly tho oldest, probably belongs to that period when the capital of the 
P&gdyans was at K61k6i or Korkoi (RoX^ot), long the seat of the pearl fishery, and the emporium 
of the trade of the south, the ancient site of which, stiU retaining the same name, was discovered 
by Dr. Caldwell* near the modern village of Maramangalam. How long it continued to be the 
capital is uncertain, and it was perhaps not till the seat of government was removed to Madura 
that the elegant coins above mentioned were struck. The characters on the reverse, from their 

1 As. Res. toI. xvii. 1 Plate 104, figs. 9 and 11. Two coins are represented, one ol which resembles mine. 

* Ind. Ant. toI. ri. pp. 80-83. 
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greater resemblance to NAgari than to Tamil, favour the supposition that the dies were cut by 
Juina artists after the alphabet had been modified by Aryan intercourse, and the establishment 
of the Madura Sangam or College, placed by Dr. Caldwell in the eighth or ninth century. 
But there is no reason why they should not be dated a century or two earlier, or on 
the other hand, that they may not have been struck as late as the tenth century. After 
this the character of the coinage underwent the complete chango by the introduction of what 
in the previous section has been called the Ceylon type. This I suppose to have been 
owing to the intercourse between Ceylon and Madura, our accounts of which are derived 
exclusively from Singhalese writers. The inhabitants of the latter, called Soileaus, settling 
in the island in considerable numbers, provoked the enmity of the natives, which led to their 
expulsion, and to invasions of Madura in retaliation, two of which are recorded to have 
taken place, the last only being very successful. But it is remarkable that no mention 
whatever is made of them by Tamil writers. 1 * * That these invasions actually occurred, the 
character of the Ceylon histories do not allow us to doubt, but it may be questioned whether 
they, especially the last, were of so decisive and important a character as asserted. If the 
Singhalese chronology is undisputed, they must, have taken place about the twelfth century. 
But this, as will be seen, is open to question. 

Previous to this change, the kingdom of Madura had fallon under the dominion of the 
Choi as, whose power had been carried to its highest point by Rajendra Chola, between 
1064 and 1113 a.d. The few coins I possess of his time all belong to the old type of that 
dynasty, exhibiting their own symbol of the tiger between the PAndyan fish and the Chera 
bow, with the legend in old NAgari. It was not until the time of RAja RAja that the 
so-called Ceylon type appeared. It then at once came into general use. Coins with the name 
of RAja RAja flooded the country ; those of copper are still numerous, and examples in silver, 
though rare, and one or two in gold, have also been met with. From that time they 
constituted the prevailing character of tho Dravidian currency. We may, therefore, 
safely conclude that tho change took place somewhere about the eleventh or twelfth century, 
and that the names of the kings on the coins of that type now found with Tamil legends, 
the letters of which, it may be observed, differ little from those now in use, are also subsequent 
to that time. 

I have given Rajendra Chola’s date on data furnished by the Chalukya inscriptions, but the 
establishment of its accuracy is so important that I will mention some additional evidence 
derived from Tamil records. Dr. Caldwell has found inscriptions of his in every part of 
Tinnevelly. Two of these near Cape Comorin, are dated in the fourth and fifth years 
of his reign. 9 They are confirmed by the inscription at Gangondaram quoted by me in 
the Madras Journal, voL xiii. pp. 37-44 (1844). All these take credit for a so-called victory(P) 

1 I may alao observe that the ‘Madura chronicles, such at they are, are significantly silent as to the Chola oonqnest, showing 

thsir unwillingness to rsord any facts tending to the disparagement of their own country. 

* At X6t&r, in South Travail core ; Hist, of Ti nsvslly, p. 28. 
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gained by him over Ahavamalla at Kudala Sangam, the junction of the Krishna and 
Tungabhadra rivers. This Ahavamalla we know from the Western Chalukya inscriptions, 
was Someswara I. surnamed Ahavamalla, the second who assumed that title, and reigned 
from 1042-1068 a.d. He it was who in the passages of the inscriptions at Annigeri and 
Lakmeshwar cited by mo in 1836, 1 states that he repelled the invasion of the Cbola king, 
who could be no other than Rajendra. 

I will now examine the value of tho native accounts of the PAndyan dynasty. These are 
recorded in nominal lists containing names varying in number from thirty to seven ty-seven, 
of which five have been published by Professor H. Wilson, and two by Mr. Nelson.* Almost 
all these begin and end with the same names (viz. Kulaaek'hara, and Kuna or Sundara 
P&^dya), and it is manifestly impossible that they can be accepted as correct. Professor 
Wilson indeed says that " the conflicting statements they contain are not likely to afford 
much satisfactory information ; ” 3 and Bishop Caldwell adds that " such lists, until confirmed 
by inscriptions, are of no conceivable historical value.” 4 Even then, the light they afford is 
very doubtful, so many of the inscriptions being without dates. Moreover, the brief legends 
on the coins, as before stated, and the names likewise, are Tamil, while the names in the lists 
are Sanscrit. Nevertheless, Dr. Caldwell cites one instance in which tho name on a coin is 
found in the lists, and, as I have three or four more besides, I have appended these lists to 
this section for purposes of comparison. 

It is more difficult, amid such discordant elements, to assign tne Chola conquest to its 
proper place among them. Tradition associates Rajendra Chola with Sundara or Kuna 
PA^dVa, the last name in the lists, whom ho reinstated in his hereditary dominions, making 
him his vice- regent, and giving him his sister in marriage. But Rajcndra's conquest of 
Madura having taken place before the change in the coinage, it is clear that the individual so 
distinguished could not have been the last of a line of princes, all of whom adopted that 
change. Still, I cannot reject a tradition so generally received as a myth, but prefer to 
associate it with an earlier Sundara. It has occurred to me that the name Sundara, which is 
found on many of the coins, with or without addition, may be a dynastic title, like &atakarpi 
of the Andhras, derived from Sundara, the husband of Minatrhi, the tutelary goddess of 
Madura. His name stands third in all the lists published by Wilson, except the third, which 
it heads, and is conjoined with that of Mindtcht in the second. It is repeated several times 
in Mr. Nelson's shorter list, and recurs in inscriptions and on coins, with nothing to mark 
the particular ruler referred to. Dr. Caldwell himself doubts “ whether Rajendra gained the 
sovereignty of the PAndya country by conquest or by voluntary cession,” 5 and certainly the 
traditionary statements import the conditions on which Rajendra reinstated the Sundara, 
whom he admitted into the closest family relations, to have been liberal and lasting. This 


1 J.R.A.S. rol. iv. notes at pp, 13 and 14. 

# J.R.A.S. vol. iii. pp. 236-289 ; Madura Man. pp. 39-41, 74-6. 

* J.R.A.S. toI. iii. p. 202. 4 Hist, of Tin. p. «7. • Tb. p. 28. 
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would enable that Sundara to transmit his dignity to his descendants, and when the Ghola 
power began to wane, would encourage them to throw off their dependence on it, as they 
appear to have done. It accounts, likewise, for the way in which their names are written 
in some of the stono inscriptions, as Sundara P&ndya-Chola. 1 * These inscriptions boast 
undisguiscdly of their victories over the Cholas, and the inscription on one coin has reference 
to the capture of K&nchi by a Fandyan prince. 3 

There is nothing to show at what period the superiority of the Cholas became seriously 
impaired. It is known from the recorded interference of the Iloysala Ball&la princes, Ball&]a 
II. and Narasimha II., in disputes betwoen the Cholas and the Pfindyans about this time (see 
p. 81 ante), that the authority of tho former was by no means unquestioned, and it was 
probably further shaken by the Singhalese invasion, and by the appearance in the political 
horizon of a new competitor for power in Dr&vida, who bears tho name of Kulasek’hara, but 
whose proper name has not been ascertained. Nor do we at present know the circumstances 
under which he attained that power and influence which tho events of the period show him 
to have possessed. Dr. Caldwell has seen many of his inscriptions in Tinnevelly, 3 and the 
celebrity to which he attained may serve to account for the place his name holds at the head 
of all the lists except tho two shorter ones. Parfckrama Bahu, 1153-1186 a.d., according to 
tho Mahawanso, sent an army to attack him for the assistance he had given to previous invaders 
of Ceylon; 4 but another account states that the Singhalese monarch was invited by the then 
king of Madura to repel an enemy named Kulasek’hara, who 'was preparing to attack him. 5 
Pardkrama B&hu accoidingly sent his general, Lankdpura-danda-ndtha, with an army to his 
assistance, ordering him to establish the rightful king upon the throne. Kulasek’hara seems 
to have espoused the cause of one Sundara, who is called the Pandu king. This would imply 
that a dispute was now pending for the throne of Madura, between two competitors, the 
pretensions of one being backed by the Singhalese, and those of the other by Kulasek’hara. 
After several battles, Lank&pura claims to have succeeded in placing the other claimant, 
named Yira P&ndya, on the throne. 6 * * * * * * * The latter version receives support from the statements 
of two or three Muhammadan historians; but according to the dates given by them the 
chronology presents considerable difficulties. The most reliable of these writers is Amir 


1 Inscription at Karuvfir (Karfir) (Hist, of Tin. p. 32), a 

practice which Caldwell observes was very common in subsequent 

reigns. One instance is given in which Rajindra himself is said 

to hare assumed the name of Rajendra-Chola-Pfipdyan (Hist, 

of Tin. p. 28) and probably others will bo found. 

* Extracts from an inscription on the rock ui Thirtfpparan- 

kunram, near Madura (Nelson’s Mod. pp. 66-7). ... “ Who 

terrified the flags bearing respectively the emblems of the furious 

tiger and the strong bow, and compelled them to hide themselves. 

.... Who destroyed the power of the tiger-flag in the 

country surrounded by the K&veri river ; und made the fish-flag 

of the Pbpdya kingdom, which is bounded by Cape Kumkri, to 

fly everywhere ; and marched and spread abroad his forces, 

furnished with high couraged horses and elephant* , set Tan j ore 


and Urifir on fire. . . . Who in his anger drove the Chola 
from his dominions into a barren place ; took away his crown of 
pure gold . . . anointed himself with all proper ceremonies in 
the mamtapam, which was the Cholas anointing hall at Ayirattali.” 
fhe coin referred to in the text is of the true Ceylon type with 
the fish crossed, and crosier, and the legend Kacchi Vafungwn 
Perumdn, meaning the 14 Conjeveram giving king,” referring to 
the taking of Kknchi and its restoration, but affording no key to 
the name of the king. 

3 Hist, of Tin. p. 30. 

4 Tumour, App. p. lxvi. 

4 Rhys Davids, from native etatements, purporting to be 
dorived from the Mahawanso. 

4 Bengal Journal, vol. xli. pp. 191 201 (1872). 
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Khusru, who died in 1325 a.d. In describing Malik Kdfur’s campaigns in the Dakhan, he 
says that two claimants for the throno of Madura, the one named Bir Pdndya and the other 
Sundar P&Jidya, who had hitherto been on friendly terms, were now in opposition to each 
other. On learning this, the Muhammadan general attacked and plundered Mathra (Madura), 
“ the dwelling placo of the brother of tho It&i Sundar P&ndya,” who forsook it and fled. 1 * 
Another historian, ’Abdu-llah Wassaf, gives a somewhat different account of the same event. He 
states that Sundar Pandi, the Dewar or ruler of Ma’bar, who had three brothers, each ruling 
an independent country, died in a.h. 602 (1292-3 a.d .). 8 9 Afterwards, he says that “enmity 
prevailed between the two brothers, Sundar Fandi and Tira Pandi, after the murder of their 
father.” 3 In a third place ho describes Kales Dewar as a prosperous and powerful ruler of 
Ma'bar for upwards of forty years, no then states that he had two sons, Sundar Pandi and 
Tira Pandi, the latter of whom, though the younger, and illegitimate, was declared by his 
father to be his successor. The elder, Sundar, enraged at this supersession, killed his father 
1310 A.n., and seized the crown. But tho son of Kales Dewar’s daughter, Man&r Barmul, 
taking the part of Tira Pandi, ho wus ultimately successful, and Sundar Pandi fled for 
protection to Delhi, where ho not only found an asylum, but ’Ala-ud-dm ordered his general 
Malik K&fur to afford him assistance, which appears to have been the causo of the 
expedition of that general against Madura abovo mentioned. 4 All these narratives appear 
to refer to the same historical event, viz. a disputed succession 5 between the two sons 
of the king of Madura, Sundara and Vira Pantlya, in which an individual named 
Kulasek’hara, who perhaps may bo tho same person as the Kales Dewar of Wass&f, 
plays a conspicuous part. 6 Memorials of him have been found in the shapt 
of copper fdsauams, the seals of which have the fish symbol* in the centre, 
flanked by the tiger and the bow, as represented in the annexed woodcut, 
showing that he had assumed the paramount position of the Cholas, or in 
other words, of the whole of Drdvida. Tho copper plates to w^iich the seals 
above described wero attached were translated by Dr. Caldwell, 7 and purport 
to be issued in the “ 13th year, 4364th day of the lord of tho earth, &ri Kochclmdei Varma, 
emperor of the three worlds, Sri Kulasek’hara DtSya,” etc., etc. If this is the year of the 
Kaliyuga , it would correspond with 1263 a.d. Should this date be accepted, it brings his era 
near to that of the Muhammadan writers, and as his reign is said by Wuss4f to have been 



1 Sir H. £lliot*s Historians, vol. iii. pp. 88, 81. 

• lb . pp. 82, 34. 

• lb. pp. 49, 50. 

9 lb . pp. 62-4. See also p. 81, anti. 

• Nelson in his Manual of Madura characterizes the period 

from 1100 A.o. to 1324 A.n. os “ one of numberloss invasions and 

oonstant internecine strife,*’ during which the ancient race of 
the P&pdyros came to an end, aud those who assumed tho name 

at a later period he styles “ Pseudo- Polyana” (Part v. p. Ill)* 

9 Amir KhusrO wrote the life of ’A15-ud-din, and is said to have 
been hii # oonU»uiiMirary, and to have participated in some of the 


events he describos ; whilst *Abdu-llah Wassftf, who published 
four volumes of his history in a.d. 1300, and a fifth in 1328, 
appear to have been introduced by tho Wazir Rmdiid-ud-din, 
who was his friend, to the Persian court, and to liuvo presented 
his history to tho Tartar king Ulj&ftti. Rashid-ud-din also com- 
posed a history of his times; and, quoting from A1 Hiruui, gives 
nearly the sume account as that of Wassfif above noticed. Elliot’s 
Ilist. vol. i. pp. 60-70. See also Colonel Yule’s paper on 
“ Ruslrid-ud-diu’s Geographical Notices of Iudiu,” J.R.A.S. 
vol. iv. *r.g. pp. 345, $1 h q. 

7 Ind. Ant. :ol. vi. p. 142. 
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a long one, it is so far confirmatory of their narratives; but then oomes the difficulty of the 
earlier Ceylon dato, for it is not probable that two such contentions for a precisely similar 
object between two brothers of the same names should have taken place so soon after each 
other, although the dates differ so materially as the middle of the twelfth, the middle of 
the thirteenth, and beginning of the fourteenth centuries. Perhaps an explanation may be 
found in assuming, as Dr. Caldwell has suggested, that some confusion has taken place in 
the Singhalese records. 1 * 

I have a drawing and facsimile of the seal of another fdaanam, which, to the best 
of my recollection, was deposited with the preceding at Tiruppfrva^ain, and referred 
to the grant therein mentioned by the chief of Madacolam, a feudatory of Kulasek’hara. 
This seal differs somewhat from the above marginal woodcut in having the tiger and 
the fish placed upright, opposite each other, in the middle of the field, with the bow 
transversely below them : round it a legend, which has been read doubtfully as P4^dya 
Narendra Varmanaha samasta 16k&srayaha = The Pi^dya Narendra Varma, lord of the whole 
world. Two inscriptions deposited in the University of Leyden were exhibited during the 
meeting of the International Oriental Congress in September 1883, the seals of which lead, 
presumably, to the supposition that they were granted by the same ruler, the Kulasek’hara above 
mentioned. Ono of them is described to me by General Pearse as an exceptionally fine 
specimen, consisting of twenty-one plates of unusually large size. On the seal, of which he 
had a photograph, the disposition of the figures resembles that of the Madacolam grant just 
mentioned, a representation of which will be found at the end of this section, but it is more 
than double the size, and has the addition of a tall lamp on either side, behind the tiger and 
the fish. The smaller fdsanam consists of three plates, and has a seal more nearly resembling 
my drawing. Wo may expect that the translation of these will throw much light on this 
vexed question. 3 

Before quitting this subject, I must advert to the Sondar Bandi mentioned by Marco 
Polo as ruler of the south in 1292 a.d. He sailed with the embassy from the Mongol 

emperor of China to the Tartar king of Persia in 1292 a.d. The voyage was tedious and 

difficult, and when they reached the coast of India, the south-west monsoon had set in. 
This obliged them to put into the port of Kayal, which had succeeded Korkoi as the 
emporium of the south. The information gathered by him regarding that country does not 
appear .to have been committed to paper at the time, but was dictated by him some years 
later in Genoa, to a fellow-prisoner wnilst ho was in confinement after the battle of 

Curzola in 1298 a.d.® The historical part of his testimony is very short, merely stating 
that the great province of Ma’bar (Dr&vida) is ruled by five kings who are own 

brothers, of whom the one at this end is a crowned king named Bonder Bandi Davar. 4 In 

1 Hist, Tin. p. 3<h 

* Since tbe ibove was written a notice of these teals has appeared in the Ind. Ant. toI. xiii. p. 69. 

* Yule’s Marco Polo. toI. i. pp. lii. Uii. lxxx. * lb. toL ii p. 267. 
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another place he states the king of Kayul to have been the eldest of the five brothers, and 
named Ashar, 1 an inexact form of the true name, whatever it may have been. This hardly 
coincides with his former statement that Sonder B&ndi was one of the five brothers who 
reigned over this end of the province. This is probably an incorrect version of the old 
tradition that Dr&vida w.as first settled by four brothers, named Kola, Chola, Pa$dya and 
Ch6ra. His use of the name Sonder Bandi does not enable us to apply it to any particular 
individual of that name. If not connected with the dynastic use of the term, it may have 
had reference to the disputed succession adverted to above, in which a Sundara bore a 
conspicuous part. It is remarkable, however, that Marco makes no allusion whatever to a 
contention of such surpassing interest to the whole province. His silenoe, therefore, may 
be taken to imply that it took place after his departure, and this adds strength to the 
doubt cast on the accuracy of the Singhalese Chronicles. 

In conclusion, I will now notice some of the more remarkable specimens of the coinage 
of this dynasty of which I was able to make a considerable collection. Gold coins, as before 
stated, are very rare. The only addition to those mentioned in the beginning of the section is 
a gold piece, very recently obtained by General Pearse in London, which he has described to 
me as remarkable from exhibiting what he calls a crocodile above two fishes, upright, in the 
oentre of the field, below them a third fish placed horizontally. On the reverse three lines 
of bold archaic Nftgari. 

Copper coins are met with in considerable numbers, but I cannot assign to any of them 
a date beyond tho tenth or eleventh century, because they all exhibit the Ceylon type, and 
have legends exclusively in Tamil, differing little from the letters in preoent use. Most of 
them, however, exhibit the figure of the fish (min, Sans.) 2 in various combinations, which, as 
before stated, is the special cognizance of the Piijdyan lines. From this the sovereigns took 
the title of Minavan — the fish one , and from this also the tutelary deity worshipped in the 
great temple at Madura is called Mindtchi ,* whose union with the god Sundara has already 
been noticed. One of these which had the name of Kulasek’hara, has been lost ; but 
I have an exact drawing of it. This goes to prove that although he heads tho 
native lists, he was subsequent to the eleventh . century. Kulasek’hara is an epithet 
rather than a proper name, and means head ornament or crown of the race. It 
occurs in three of the inscriptions noted by Mr. Sewell in his Collection of Antiquities, 4 
viz. one of Tribhuvana Chakra varti Kulasek’hara I)£var, in a.d. 1402, and two of Kulasek’hara 
Perum&l Devar, dated a.d. 1536, and 1550, all in Tinnovelly. 

I have also a coin of Malaya ketu , the Malaya ihtcqja, second in the lists, who is called 

» JA p. SOS, note 2, p. 310. well, the name of the goddess is often written Mlaikthl or JUh- 

a A epeoies of earp or barbel found in tta larger risers, the eyed, haring reference, perhaps, to other names ol DOri, as 
Tamil name of which is kayal : tho Barbue tin of Ruchanan, Kdmdkihl or wanton-eyed, VhalakthS or larye-tytd. The trne 
tue mahaatr of English sportsmen ; and also celebrated in the meaning of Mimtfchi is Jleh rule , not ruler, formed from the 
heraldry of northern India. Tamil root df to rule. 

* Popularly, but incorrectly, as I am informed by Dr. Cald- 4 p. 306. 
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tho son of Kulasek’hara. 1 It exhibits the figure of a mountuin and a crescent, and below the 
word kctn i synonymous with the Sanscrit dhtrqfa, a standard. Malaya is the name of a well- 

known mountain in the Madura district, sometimes called the southern Meru. To these may 

bo added a coin of Vira PAndya, fourth and fifth in tho lists. Tho reverse of this has tho 
two fish with crozier between ; a lamp on either side, and the name Vira Pundya above. 

According to Dr. Caldwell there was more than one of the name. 2 Tho coin read by him as 

Samara Kolahala, who occupies from the fortieth to the forty-second places in tho lists, is 
remarkable as indicating a change in the religion. I have several varieties of it, suggesting 
either a long reign of the above prince, or that there was more than ono of tho name. The 
most conspicuous exhibits a human figure of Garuda on the back of the fish, with tho adjuncts 
of the saukha and chakra , all attributes of Vishnu ; and the meaning of tho legend, “ din of 
war,” seems to intimate that tho change from Saivito tenets had been brought about by 
violence. Another has Garuda on the obverse without tho fish, and on tho reverse two fish 
facing each other, with a crozier between them. No legend. A third has on the reverse 
two fish parallel to each other, with or without a candelabra on either side, and the legend 
round the margin. A fourth has only the word Kolahala between the fish on the reverse. 
The earliest form of religion in the south had probably been that of tho Jainas. The 
Saivito doctrines of the great reformer SankarachArya met with a favourable reception at 
Tun jorcy 3 which led to the extermination of tho Buddhist sectaries who had obtained a footing 
from Ceylon. 4 The Chula conquest and the marriage of Sundara PAndya with the sister 
of llajendra, led to the conversion of that prince, and the extension of the Saiva doctrines 
into Madura undei the guidance of GnAna Sambandha, the religious teacher of the queen. 
Sundara persecuted his late Jaina co-religionists with relentless cruelty, 8000 of whom are said 
to have been impaled by him. 5 Confirmatory of these executions sculptured representations 
are still to ho seen on the walls of a neighbouring temple at Trivatur in the Arcot district. 
Still later the doctrines of the Vaishnava sect superseded those of Sankara at Madura, 
ns shown by the coins of Samara KolAhala above mentioned, but found no favour at Tanjore, 
and their author, RAmAnuja, fled to DwArasamudra, where he converted the Jaina king 
Visknuvardhana. 6 An anthropoid figure of Garuda appears on another coin holding a bow (P), 
and above a fankha shell (?). On the reverse the name Bhuvanika ciran , a name not found 
in any of the lists. Ono coin bears the name of khna 9 and has the appearance of being 
older than the rest. On the obverse is the Ceylon standing figure, and on the reverse 
is a sitting figure, perhaps having reference to Sundara’s early attachment to the Jaina 

1 Nelsou’s Mad. part iii. p. 7. in their own country (Cun. Anc. Geo. p. 548), and that it 

* Hist, of Tin. p. 27. flourished for a time is proved by the monument at Negapatam 

* Caldwell** Comp. Gram. p. 138. (Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 224), and the tradition that it waa 

4 Few traces exist of the hold the Buddhists had in the south persecuted to extirpation by Mhpikka-vbsAgar in the reign of 

notwithstanding the support it must havo received from its oae of the earlier Cbo.Jas is generally received, 
proximity to Ceylon. We know from Hiouen Thsang that ® History of TinneVblly, p. 32. 

when ho was at Kfcnclit. about tho year 630 a.i>., a number • Jbid, p. 30. 

of Buddhist monks came there to avoid the pcMticol troubles 
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faith . 1 Another type has on tho obverse two fish with crozier between, and on the reverse 
the name Sundara Pdndya . 

A somowhat curious specimen has on the obverso a horse galloping to tho proper left, 
with three small symbols above, which I cannot recognize. On the reverse two fishes looking 
outwards, between them a crozior, and above it a small bull seated between two chowries. I 
am unable to explain tho meaning of those devices, but according to native Pandits they have 
been referred to the story of Arimardhana Pdndya, fifty-fourth or sixty-first in the lists, and 
his minister Mdnikka-vasdgar, as told in the Sthala Mahatmya , which will bo found in 
Taylor’s Ilist. MSS ., 2 but with what amount of truth or likelihood I am not prepared to say. 

A unique specimen deserves mention from its bearing on General Pearses description of 
his recently acquired gold coin, although the Ceylon typo shows it to be much more recent. 
Tho reverse has the figure of a scorpion and the word ketn dhwaja), under it a crocodile, 
and below all two fish. This may refer to a name like Makara ketu t could such be found. 
Ther^ is a coin with the Ceylon type on both sides, with the addition on tho obverse of two 
fish and a crozier, on the reverse under the arm letters which appear to read Tcrumalai , 

and may refer to a N&yak of Madura. Another of those with the Ceylon type on both sides 

has on the roverso under the arm, the crozier and a fish. Another coin has the recumbent 

bull, and the word ketn, and the standing figure on tho obverso, but as there is no fish it is 

doubtful whether a Pdndyan origin can be assigned to it. 

1 This close approximation of the Ceylon type to Rajendra 1 Yol. i. pp. 104-10. See also his Cat. McK. MSS. in Cat. 
Chola docs not agree with the traditionary statements of the near Rais. vol. iii. pp. 135-138 ; Madura Man. part iii pp. 33-30. 
relationship between him and Kfina. 
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3. CHOLA DYNASTY. 


It remains to notice the succession of the Cholas. That they, as well as the Pdndyans, 
occupied their present position on the coast of Coromandel (Shoramandalam) before the 
Christian era, is shown by Asoka's edict as before stated, as well as by Ptolemy. 1 But they 
appear to have been the most important state in Drdvida from having given their name 
to the whole of the eastern coast, and . from the practice of the Singhalese historian using 
tho term Sollee for the country, and that of Solleans 2 for tho inhabitants, in their relations 
with the mainland, although their intercourse was more frequent with Madura and tho 
Pandyan8. Of their early political status wo have no certain information. Their first capital was 
at Uraiyur (Wan lore— the city of habitation), called also Kori, 3 the oldest part of the modem 
Trichinopoli (Tiri8>appa}Ji). This Wilson supposes may be the Orthoura (* OpOovpa ) of Ptolemy. 4 
On the destruction of this placa by some catastrophe (natural or political P), the capital was 
transferred about the seventh century to Malaikujram, the modern Kumbhakonam, which 
still retains traces of its former celebrity. The seat of government was at one time (about the 
tenth or eleventh century ?) at Gangondaram (Gangaikandapur, Gunganddapuram, Gangdikondu 
Solapur), one mile from the southern Great Trunk Boad, and about five miles north of the 
Kollidam (Coleroon), where a magnificent templo and other remains bear testimony to its 
former importance. This name appears to bo connected with that of the Sundara Paijdyan, 
the brother-in-law of Rajendra, and his vice-regent in the south, whose name, according to 
Dr. Caldwell, was also Gangaikonda Chola, oi Gangaikondan. Finally the seat of power was 
fixed at Tanjc /iir (Tanjore). Of tho causes which led to these removals no information has 
as yet been obtained, but they were perhaps connected with dynastic changes in the succession. 

The lists of princes are more numerous, more uncertain, and more incomplete than those 
of the P&ndyans. Prof. Dowson has collected ten or twelve of these in his paper on the 
Cbdra dynasty, 5 no two of which correspond, although two or three familiar names recur 
in all. They are moreover inextricably confused by the practice so frequent in this dynastv 

1 Ellis, Miraai Right, App. o. ii.; Mack. Cat. vol. i. p. lxxxiv. • Tumour** Mahawauso, App. pp. lxir, lxr. 

3 C.ild. Comp. Oram. Intro, p. 17. * Mack. Cat. rol. i. lxxxiii. » J.R.A.S. yo\. ?iii. 
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of using titles instead of the proper designations of individuals, 1 and sometimes two or three 
changes of this kind are found arising out of events in tho history of the same person. 
Dr. Burnell, who had spceiul opportunities in Tan j ore for becoming acquainted with their 
history, has given the results of his inquiries in a note at p. 40 of his Balneography. These 
are deduced from inscriptions, mostly without dates. More accurate chronological details are 
derived from the Chola-Chalukya inscriptions in the Telugu country, which arc invariably 
dated. A very full copper exemplar 2 * of one of these, dated s.s. 1001, gives the following 
particulars : — 


Rfija It&ja Xareiulra, called also Rajcndra ChoU, Pa.d. 1023 or 30 — 1061. 
Vikrama Deva Kulottunga Clio) a. 


Rhja it&ja. Yfra 1)6 v a Chola, or 

Kulottunga Chola, or 
Suptuma V islmuvurdhana. 8 


whose inscriptions, as Viceroy of the ItAjauiuhendri or Vengi province are found from s.8. 1001 = 
a.j>. 1079 to a.d. 1135. From this Burnell's statement differs considerably, and is as follows: — 


Kerikala Chula (? a.d. 950). 

lt&jar&ja Chula, alias Nureudra (40 or 41 years) (a.d. 1023-1064). 

Vira Chola, alias Kulottunga Choi a I., or 
R&jarajemlra (Rkja r&ja), 

Koppakesari Varmh (49 years) (a.d. 1064-1113). 

Vikrama Chola (15 years) (a.d. 1113-1128). 

Kulottunga Chola II. ( ? a.d. 1128), ruled over tho whole Taum country for at least 30 years (Cald. p. 135). 

I 


Vikrama D6va, 4 reigning in a.d. 1235. 


These discrepancies will doubtless bo cleared up hereafter ; at present, we may conclude 
with tolerable certainty that the Chola power was in the ascendant from early in the eleventh 
to the middle of the thirteenth century, and extended from the Godaveri to Cape Comorin. 
During the latter half of this period the P&ndyans appear to ha^e recovered much of thoir 
independence, and the affairs of the two states are greatly intermixed. 

After the middle of the thirteenth century the Iloysaja Balldja dynasty under Soma or 
Vira Somesvara and Vira Narasimlia exercised a considerable control over the Chola and 
Pd^dya states, interfering, according to their own accounts, as the allies of the Cholas. 5 * * The 

1 This is noticed by Wilson, Mack. Cat. vol. i. p. lxxxi ; was in the western Chalukya branch. He succeeded his brother 

Caldwell, Hist, of Tinnevelly, p. 32 ; Burnell, South Ind. as Viceroy of Veugi, who only held the office for one year. 

Paleography, 2nd ed. pp. 40, 45. 4 Conf. Burnell’s Palaeography, p. 22. Also Dr. Burgess's 

* See ante, p. 88. list, see additional note, p. 135. 

* Saptama, *.«. seventh Visbplivardhana, the namo being 5 Copper grant of Somesvara (Hoysala) Bangalore, a.d. 1250, 

repeated so many times in the eastern, from Kubja Vishnu- and subsequent inscriptions. Sec Mysore Inscriptions, p. 322, 

vaxdhana the founder, in like manner as that of Vikramkditya and post, p. 134. 
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confusion of this period is intensified by the Muhammadan raids for the subjugation of 
Ma’bar, or the south, under the generals of ’Ala-ud-din, and after them of Muhammed bin 
Tughlak Sh&h, which ended only with his death in A.n. 1350. 

I must now endeavour to follow the progress of the Chola coinage during this period, as 
far as materials exist for the purpose. These have not yet been found of an earlier date 
than the tenth or eleventh century, as I had occasion to remark when adverting to the 
change of character which I have endeavoured to connect with the existence of relations 
between the nminlund and Ceylon. The oldest specimens I have met with antecedent to that 
change are pieces of impure silver, showing the power of the Cholas to have been then 
paramount in Dravida, after their conquest of the P&ijdyan kingdom, related in the previous 
section. Gold coins of contemporary, and of still earlier date, must doubtless have existed, 
but none have yet, as far as 1 know, been met with. A solitary specimen once fell into my 
hands, but I hesitated whether to assign to it a Chola or a Pandyan origin. It was about 
the size of a sixpence, and might weigh between 50 and 60 grains. The obverse and 
reverse, which wero exactly the same, exhibited a fish on one side to the proper right, and 
opposite it on the other a sitting tiger, with an implement like a sickle or elephant goad (?), 
over the head of each; behind the tiger, four characters like Grantham (?) which I could not 
read. This unique specimen has unfortunately been lost, but I have a faithful drawing of it. 
The oldest of the silver coins weighs 62 grains, and, like the above, the obverse and reverse 
are the same, displaying a tiger seated under an imperial umbrella, on each sido of it a 
chowrie, in front of the tiger two fish, and behind it a bow, the emblems respectively 
of the PdijLdyans and the Claras, implying that the paramount authority was now vested 
in the Cholas. Below these is a Nigari legend, which has been read as Rachb Konu 
Chola, 1 a name I cannot identify with any of those in the lists, unless it be meant for 
Bajendra. But t.bi 3 can hardly be tho case, for in two others communicated to me by General 
Pearse, and similar in all respects to it, the name on one is distinctly S'ri Jiajendra , 2 that on 
the other is not so legible. Four other specimens of silver and one of copper have the same 
figures as the above on the obverse only, with the words TJttam Chola in two lines on the 


[' The majority of the Ntgari letter* in the adapted Chola 
Alphabot Mem to follow the main outline} of what Priniep called 
the “ Kurils” alphabet of the Bareili Inscription, though this 
is by no neafcs the uniform result ; but it is olearly seen in the 
oonsonants q| k % ^ eh, and in the q| /, — acclimatised in Ceylon — 
as well as in the Uet forms o # and ff l. The ^ r again, 
is nearer the Bengali script of 1066 a.d., and creates a difficulty 
in its similarity to the ch, and the possibility of tbe opening 
^1 rd being taken for a if?. A very curious point may be noticed 
in the discrimination of the short and long e's, the latter of 
which, of ancient nee, was superseded olsewh%re by the Sanskrit 
sound of au. 8o that all told tho limited /.umber of letters we 
nave to aedbunt for on i> or corir., as applied to an unaccustomed 
language, do not yield such conclusive results as might be desirable. 


The most satisfactory transcript of the legends I can make— 
from tho repetitions on the obverse and reverse, of the two 
coins before me— is the following : 

vWt sPtjr v“ta : 

Udeho Konu Cholah. — E.T.] 

[* Mr. Thomas adds : There is a contrast in the tenour of 
Rajeudra Chola’? coin-superscriptions, which seems to me to 
remove them from the direct association above suggested by Sir 
Walter Elliot. The Nfcgari legend runs clearly — 

Sri Kqjendrah* 

And it is the use of the guati 9| g foi tho necessary in this 

instance, which determines the purport of the opening 2£d in the 
previous example.] 
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reverse . 1 These words appear to refer to an epithet rather than a name, being generally 
found in combination qualifying another word, e.g, Kulottunga, Kulottama, x'urushott&ma, etc., 
implying chief, or head, or ornament of a race or family. It may, however, have pertained 
to an individual of the Chola family, as the following instance shows. In a Tamil MS. 
in the Mackenzie Catalogue,* entitled the Nava Cnola Charitra, the author, Panditaradhya, 
gives accounts of nine Chola princes named — 


Korikala. 
Vikrama. 
Uttunga. 
Adi vara. 


Varadherma. 

Satyendra. 

Manujendra. 

Vira and Uttama. 


and of their attachment to the Vira Saiva or Jangama religion. It is a soctarian work of no 
authority, as none of these princes, although staunch professors of the Saiva creed, over 
conformed to the Jangama or Vira Saiva doctrines ; but the /list of names appears to include 
those of veritable Chola princes, and the last soems to - agree with that on the coin. All 
the foregoing, however, must be anterior to the introduction of the Ceylon type, and 
consequently be older than tho tenth or eleventh century. After this date the charactor of 
the currency is completely changed, and these archaic forms do not again appear, but give 
place to the universal adoption of the new type, and so plentiful is it that large numbers 
are still to be found throughout the south. Copper pieces, the* more perfect specimens 
weighing from 50 to 60 grains, bearing the name of Raja Raja, are met with every day. 
They are brought in numbers to be mdted up by tho coppersmiths, and one find within 
my own knowledge in Tanjore yielded upwards* of 4000. One gold piece, weighing 65 grains, 
found its way from the Southern Mahratta country into Mr. Gibbs' cabinet during the late 
famine; and I myself obtained half a dozen or more of silver weighing 66 or 67 grains- 
All these had the name of Sri Raja Raja under the left arm of the sitting figure on the 
reverse. Smaller copper pieces, half or quarter, of the ordinary type are not uncommon, and 
I have varieties of the small size displaying a well-formed galloping horseman on the obverse, 
and on the reverse the usual sitting figure and the name Raja R&ja. Another variety has 
tho figure of Krishna as Muralidhara = the flute-player, with a similar reverse, which shows 
a leaning to Vaishnava opinions. Gold fanams with the Ceylon type on the obverse, and 
an indistinct Nagari reverse, are occasionally met with. I received from Tanjore two gold 
pieces, weighing about 8 grains, of later date, because they have the standing figure of the 
Ceylon type on the obverse. The reverse has three old Nigari letters, which may bo read 
irakat or darakaf throwing no light on their origin. Mr. Rhys Davids has figured this form 
as No. 13 of his Ceylon coins. I wad inclined, when I first obtained them, to assign them to 
the Cholas; as they are not infrequent in the island, their origin is but doubtful. 


? *Prtr: 

Uf(am Cholah .] 


* Vol. i. pp. xc and 305 ; Taylor’* Or. MSS. toI. iii. p. 640 
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The Cholas likewise struck coins during their occupation of RAjamahendri or Yengi 
in the Chalukya territory. Gold fanams with the fish, sometimes one, sometimes two, 
others with the tiger, and others again with the hoar, are found near Pittapdr, WoddAda, 
and other old places, after heavy rains. They weigh from 6 to 7 grains each. I have 
likewise two examples of a larger size, one gold and one silver, weighing each alike,- 
viz. 7 ,^ grains, and the device on both precisely the same. The obverse has the central 
tiger, surmounted by the imperial umbrella, between the bow and fish, and the reverse 
a NAgari legend, very clear on the silver specimen, which I read as TJdaya Malla} I have also 
two copper pieces with a standing figure on the obverse, and a boar on the reverse, weighing 
fifty-two grains. All the above clearly refer to the Chola- Chalukya period, to which I may 
add the description of a coin in General Cunningham's cabinet, of which he sent me a 
drawing several years ago, representing on the obverse a boar under an umbrella, with the 
sun, moon, and four stars, and on the reverse the Ceylon sitting figure, with, as far as I 
can make them out, the letters Raja Raja under the arm. 

A large number of copper coins are found, weighing from fifty to lifty-two grains, 
which have the Ceylon standing figure on the obverse and a bull on the reverse, with various 
symbols. I am inclined, though with hesitation, to attribute them to the later Chola period. 
Some of these have <the NAgari letter ^ V in front of the animal, indicating, perhaps, the 
initial letter of the royal name (Yikrama P). Others have, instead of a letter, a lozenge or 
diamond-shaped figure, a sword, $ankha shell (P), or crozier(P), etc.; but without more accurate 
information it is needless to speculate on the import of these signs. A similar form was 
afterwards assumed by the Zaraindfers of RAmnAd and Sivaganga, whose coins exhibit the 
standing figure on the obverse and an elegantly-depicted bull couchant, with the Tamil legend 
Setu on the reverse, indicating their title of Setupati. 8 Examples of it are not uncommon. 
I have several copper coins received from the southern districts, with the bull on the 
obverse, and a tripartite object on the reverse like a fleur-de-lis or the trisula of 6iva, nearly 
resembling which is a coin figured by Sir Arthur Phayre, 3 with the note that it was struck 
in Arakan about the eighth century a.d. Sir Arthur gives fuller details of this type in his 
contribution to the I. N. 0., eight varieties in silver of which are figured in Plate II., and 
shows that they pertain to a dynasty of Chandra princes ruling in Arakan. The intercourse 
which prevailed between the Coromandel coast and the opposite side of the Bay of Bengal 


* Mr. Thomas, in describing another specimen, adds — [The 
edges of this piece (one of GeL.ral Pearses') are so reduced, and 
the forms of the letters so eccentric, that I do not think it would 
be advantageous to speculate on the context beyond the third 
letter of line one, which may be read as dad$ or dado ?— E.T.] 
General Pearse's cabinet contains specimens of the gold 
piece which his Papdit Yuddha Malla , a version to which 
he adheres, but 1 have found no king of that name in the lists 
as far as yet made out, the only one being an early Chalukya 
prince, son of T&japa, a usurper, who flourished before the 
Ohola conquest of Vengi took place. See p. 87, auto. 


1 Prinsep long ago figured this coin in his plate (xxxv. 
fig. 13), and describes it at p. 423 (see Essays, vol. i.). The 
Setupatis of Rhranfcd were the chiefs of the Mara w hr tribe, the 
most important of the southern predatory classes, and the 
principal feudatories of the Pftpdy&o 8 ' The office of Setnpati 
or guardian of the approaches to Rameswaram, though claiming a 
high antiquity, appears to have boen conferred or restored on 
the Zaralndhr by Muttu Krishnappa Nfcyak, the father of 
Tirumala N byak of Madura, about a.d. 1 606. Nelson 9 ! Madura, 
part ii. pp. 39-41 ; part iii. pp. 109, 110, 118. 

* Hist, of Burma* p. 47. 
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must have been at all times considerable. I have already adverted to the intimate relations 
between Dr&vida and Ceylon, where not only numbers settled as colonists, but many were 
subsidised both as mercenaries and seamen. 1 That similar relations existed between Kalinga 
and the northern Circars with Arakan and Burma appears from Sir Arthur’s statement 
of coins and medals with Hindu symbols being found in Pegu, 2 and by the fact that the 
inhabitants of the opposite coast are distinguished by the name of Klingn to this day. It 
is therefore by no means improbable that the Chandra dynasty, which flourished in Arakan 
from the eighth to the tenth century, 8 may have owed its rise to Choi a influence, then in 
its zenith. The appearance about the same period of an almost similar currency, distinguished 
by Saivite emblems, to which the Cholas were so persistently attached, lends great probability 
to such a surmise. The founders of the Chandra naee are said to have been foreigners from 
some unknown locality, and the native annals point to disturbances in the country caused 
by Br&hman and Buddhist votaries struggling for the mastery during this very period. 4 

Note. — Since the foregoing was written, Dr. Burgess has published in the last number 
of the Indian Antiquary (vol. xiii. pp. 58-9), a list of Chola kings sent to him by the late 
Dr. Burnell, who, however, said he had ,no faith in it, “ though some of the names were no 
doubt real ones.” 

1. Kulottunga. 

2. * Deva-Choja. 

3. SUsi^khara. 

4. S'ivalinga Choja 

5. Karik£la-Ch6ja. 

6. Bhfma-Choja. 

7. llajarajendra. 

8. Yframartan^a. 

On this Dr. Burnell well remarks that it scorns impossible to make this list correspond 
with the inscriptions, and the editor adds the following list (supplied perhaps by Mr. Fleet P), . 
from inscriptions collected by me ; my copies of which, as already stated, being all in India, 
I am unable to verify them, but as far as my recollection serves me, they do not accord with 
the results I then obtained : — 

B&jar&ja Choja I. (circa s. 910), a.d. 988. 

K6jendr& Choja I. (circa s. 930), a.d. 1008. 

R&jar&ja II. or Narendra Choja (s. 944-985), a.d. 1022-1063. 

RAjardjendra II., s. 985-1034, a.d. 1063-1112, whose abhtsheka was performed in s. 1000, a.d. 1078. 

Yikramodeva Kulottunga Ch6|a, s. 1034-1049, a.d. 1112-1127. 

Rajar&ja Choja III., s. 1049, a.d. 1127. 

Vfrad^va Kulottunga Choja, s. 1054 to perhaps 1078, a.d. 1132-1156. 

1 Tennant’s Ceylon, vol. i. p. 395. * History of Burma, p. 31. 1 lb. p. 45. 4 Jh. p. 31. 


9. Ki'rttmirdhana. 

10. Jaya-Ch6Ja. 

11. Kanaka-Choja. 

12. Sundara-Choja. 

13. KalakAla-ChoJa. 

14. KalyAna-ChoJa. 

15. Bhadra-Choja. 
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PART III. SECTION iii. 

TRAVANCORE, COCHIN, AND KERALA. 

The* oiily remaining Dravidian state (if indeed it can be rightly included in DrAvida proper), 
which has not been mentioned, is that of T/avancore, or Yenadu as it was first called, and of it I 
have so slight a knowledge that I am able to say but little of its past and present currency. Shut 
off by its natural position from familiar intercourse with its neighbours* little is known of its 
history from the time that it became indopondent on the partition of Kerala, to the time that it 
was invaded by the Muhammadans. The first Muhammadan inroads took place in 1680 a.d. 
during the regency of Umayamma RAni (1677-1684), but the invaders were oxpelled before 
her son attained his majority in the latter year. During the three following reigns disputes 
arose with the Dutch East India Company for frontier territory unwillingly ceded by the RAja, 
which were finally adjusted by the Treaty of MAvalikara in 1753. 1 

Meantime Haidar *AJ\ had been casting wistful eyes on the Malabar coast, but his attempts 
to add Kerala to his kingdom were frustrated by the English and Dutch East India Companies, 
the former by the Treaty signed at Madras in 1769, the latter by the refusal to allow tbe 
passage of Maisur troops through their territory. 2 In 1762 the then Raja gave effectual aid to 
the RAja of Cochin in repelling an invasion of the latter by the Zamorin, receiving in return 
certain frontier villages for tbe aid so rendered. After Ilaidar’s death in 1782, his son Tipu 
made renewed efforts to seize on Travancore. Though successfully resisted at first, he would 
in all likelihood have effected his object hod not the war with the English (1789-90) humbled 
the ambition of tbe Suit An, and the Treaty of Seringapatam (1792) assured the safety of the 
R&ja’s dominions. 1 Since that time the Travancore state has continued in the full enjoyment of 
its independence. 

Believing that tbe history and progress of a long-established Hindu mint would yield 
valuable data, I submitted a request to the government of Travancore for information on the 
subject. From the DewAn (NAnu Pijjai), and more recently from His Highness the present 
enlightened RAja, who suoceeded in 1880, I received courteous replies; but the hopes I had 
entertained were disappointed. The Mint, I was informed, had been destroyed by fire, and 
no early records of the coinage were in existence. I received from the DewAn, however, a list 
accompanied by fourteen specimens of tbo different coins of the state, to which the Raja himself 

1 8hangnni Menon's History Travancore, p. 160. * Wilks's Mysore, vol. ii. p. 124; rol. iii. p. 33. 

• Wilks's Mysore, vol. iii. pp. 68-66. and pp. £13-244. 
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very kindly added four old pieces, three of lead and one of iron. Failing to obtain fro in 
other sources information regarding the origin and changes of the currency, I must now 
therefore endeavour to describe them as far as tho limited means at my disposal will allow. 1 * * 

According to tho general belief of the people, the oldest coin known is the rasi (No. 1 
in the Dow&n’s list). They even go so far as to declare that it was struck by Parasu R&ina 
when he made over the rule of Kdrala to Bhanu Vikrama,* the first king ! J udging from its 
appearance alone, it must have been subsequent to tho four pieces presented to me by the 
R&ja, which probably go back to the earlier years of the monarchy, and would therefore 
date from a period anterior to the seventh or eighth century. The reverse of all four is 
smooth, and the obverse, which is much worn, oxhibits an imperfect outline of what may 
have been a §ankha shell, the ancient cognizance of the Travancore state, which it still retains. 
They, as well as the rdsi , have long given place to a more modern currencfy, the oldest 
form of which is the kali, properly called the kali-yugen rdjen fanam, or money of the 
kdli-yuga t at one time current over tho whole of Kenija. Of this there are two varieties 
bearing a slight resemblance to the rasi. One of theso is said to have been issued by the 
Kolatndd, or Cherakal Raja, 5 * * * * * which was afterwards imitated by the Zamorin, and called the 
vira rayen putiya fanam, or Zamorin's new coin, to distinguish it from that of Kolatn&d, which 
then became the palaya or old fanam. Both these were accepted in the northern countries of 
Kera[a as the general medium of exchange, but were not a legal tender in Travancore. 4 

The present circulation consists of the silver chakram , in whble and half pieces, and 
the copper cash in four forms — single, double, quadruple, and the double of the last, or eight 
cash, equal to the half silver chakram . Report says that chakrams of gold 5 had once been coined; 
but this, though probable, lacks confirmation.^ Besides thefee, tho silvor fanam is stated to 
have been issued about 1868-9, equal, to four chakram* * This coin is generally known as the new 
velli (or silver) fanam to distinguish it from the old velli fanam, which, as appears from the 
records in the Calicut Kacheri (Cutchorry), was originally joined tentatively in Bombay in 
1730 a.d. It was first issued of the value of £ of a rupee, as an experiment, when, finding that 
it was readily accepted by the people of Tellicherri and other towns, a new supply was ordered. 
These old velli fanams had generally the numeral 5 in English or Malay&lim, on one side 


1 Those consist of the native ‘ 4 Hist, of Travancore,” by 

Shanguni Menon (Madras, 1878), who hold the office of Dew&n 

Feshkar of Travancore ; 11 The Land of the Pemmuls or Cochin,” 

by Francia Day, F.L.S.,Mad. Med. Est (Madras, 1863) ; “ The 

Land of Charity,” by Rev. 8. Matoor (London, 1871) ; and 

“Letters from Malabar,” by Jacob Canter Visscher (Mndras, 

1862). 

* History of Travancore, p. 24. See also the notice by 

Mr. "Walhouse, headed Kdahia of .Parasurdwa, in his Archaeo- 
logical Notes, communicated to the Ind. Ant., in which he 

states that they are still found in large numbers in Coimbatore, 

both buried in the ground, and picked up after heavy rains in 
the approach to fords of the principal rivers. Tradition says 
that Paramir&rna sowed them broadcast over Edraja, depositing 
what remained in tho hiatvaen* on the eastern slope of the hills, 


some of which are called by his name to this day and held 
sacrod by the hill Airiyans, or Malaiaia*urs mountain kings. 
He also mentions a stone circle, much dilapidated, which was 
known as the tdshi hill of Paraaurdma. Mr. Walnousc states 
that the natives call them tihdndr ka*h y which is an error, that 
term being confined to the Vepelian aequiua , sometimes called 
vil kuiu in Cochin (Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 191). 

3 The C61astriof the Portuguese. It was also called KAlaftiri, 
p. 63, ante. 

4 Hist, of Trav. pp 82-4. In 1793 the Zamorin is said to 
have made over his mint to the officers of the English East 
India Company, on condition of receiving half the net profits 
(Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. v. p. 410). 

6 Hist, of Travancore, p. 83 

6 Land of Charity, p. 110. 
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whereas the modern fanam has the word puttu in Tamil on it. 1 It is not known where the 
small silver pieces called turds (p. 58 ante) were coined, but it must have been in North 
Malabar, probably Calicut. The word taram is found in Gundt. Diet. p. 445, meaning a small 
copper coin, which Buchanan states to be equal to half a paisa. 2 

Dr. Day has some pertinent observations on the early coinage of Malabar, in which he 
refers to the pieces of twisted silver wire, known as hook or fish money, termed ridi, as 
having l>een introduced by the Portuguese. 3 Although used likewise by the Dutch, it does 
not appear to have ever obtained a general currency. Sir Bartle Frere told me he had some 
specimens, found in the Konkan, 4 which were stamped with the name of the ’Adil-Sh&hi princes 
of Bijupur, thus strengthening the suggestion made at p. 56 ante of the temporary adoption 
of the local currency by that dynasty. But it was not of indigenous origin, and probably 
owed its introduction to tho mercantile ventures of the European and Arab traders. In some 
remarks of the late Dr. John Wilson on a find at Sangameswar in the Ratnagiri district, they 
are said to bear the Arabic name of 8<i/r, 5 meuning custom or excise duty, which goes far to 
establish that origin. They were also known as lari , from Ldr south of tho Persian Gulf, 
wheie they are said to have been invented. Travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries call them iarin ; they were long tho currency of the Maidive Islands, and though 
the coins there arc now of the ordinary form, the name Idri is still retained. 

Tho following is a description of the 14 specimens received from the Devan. 

No. 1 rdsi (Gundt. Diet. p. 885) is a gold coin weighing grains 5^, with an obliterated form 
on the obverse, which nitty bo a degraded representation of the sankha ? The reverse is exactly the 
same as that of tho fanam, so common in the Carnatic under the names of vir-rdya 9 rati val 9 
or plough fanam. Though seldom seen in circulation, it is still the denomination used in 
Northern Malabar for recording the value of lands and the ancient revenue assessod on them; 
but for all ordinary transactions, it has long beon superseded by the kdli fanam, five of which 
equal 1 rdsi . 

Nos. 2 and 3. The anandardmen and its half the chinna fanam are gold coins of com- 
paratively recent introduction, weighing respectively grains 5-^ and 2^. The obverse has 
what may be a degraded figure of the $ankha shell, but it is difficult to assign any definite 
form to the dots aud lines on the reverse. The whole coin indeed baffles my powers of 
description. They appear rto have been coined under the direction of the Dew&n in the 
reign of King R&ma Rija (1758-1798), when the finances of the country, which had been 
somewhat embarrassed, were re-established by the levy of an additional land-tax and the 
reform of the coinage. 6 It was only ietained for a limited period, and has since been 
discontinued by Dew&n Venkata Rao. 

1 Private letter from Dr. Gundert. 3 Land of the Permauls, p. 674. 

8 Buch. Journ. vol. ii. p. 540. It may he worth noting that 4 They were lost with part of hia baggage in the Hftgli. 

iari is the name of a coin used, at least in calculation, in the 6 Proc. of Bom. As. Sue. in Journ. vol. iii. p. IIS. 

Two Sicilies till I860. Its value was about half a franc; and 1 Hist, of Trav. p. 250-1. 

the osme is generally regatded tf a Saracenic survival ot 4irA«m. 

Was the Malabar idri and (dram the same in erigiw ? 
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No. 4 kali fanam (Gundt. Diet. p. 219). It is of gold, weighing grains The device 

resembles Nos. 2 and 3, but is equally unintelligible. A crescent-liko form on all the anandardmen 
fanam s I have seen is absent from this single specimen of the kali now before me. 

Nos. 5 and 6 need no description. They are gold and quite modern, having been struck 
by the last two R&jas in imitation of tlio British coinage with the letters R.V., and the date 
(on this one) 1877 in English. 1 * * They weigh grains 78 T 4 ff and 39-^. 

No. 7 velli fanam, silver, weighing grains 22 T % (Diet. p. 602). It resembles in some 
respects the kali fanam, but has a floral wreath round the edge on the obverse, and on the 
reverse, whatever it may be, a double branch facing right and left, the wholo within what 
appears to be a Tamil legend, probably referring to the value of the coin. It has superseded 
the former gold (pan) fanam, of which there were two kinds — the palaya or old fanam, of 
which 4, 3J, and the putiya (or new), of which 3-J- went to the rupee. 

No. 8 double chakram (Diet. p. 340), a silver coin weighing grains 1 1 W- On the obverse 
a $ankha shell, and on the reverse two equilateral triangles interlacod, forming a six-pointed 
diagram (commonly known as Solomon's seal), surrounded by a Malay alim legend. In anothei 
specimen the shell has some resemblance to the mu rex on No. 14. 

No. 9 chakram , a small silver coin, which has been compared in size to the split half 
of a pea. It weighs grains 5^. The dovice on the obverse resembles th^it on the kali fanam ; 
the reverse a few dots and lines, fancifully compared by the natives to the legs and toes of 
the national deity Padman&bha. 2 

No. 10 chinna chakram . Small silver coin weighing grains 2^. It resembles the double 

chakram in all respects. 3 

No. 11 kdm, vulgarly canh . The smallest copper coin in use, weighing grains 9^. On 
the obverse the standing figure of a god, said to be Krishna, and on the reverse the hexagonal 
diagram. 4 

No. 12 double kasu , same as above in ail respects, with the Malay&lim numeral 2 below the 
standing figure. It weighs 19 grains. 

No. 13, 4 -cash tuttu , resembles the last two, with the Malay&lim numeral 4 under the 
standing figure, and the addition of a floral sprig under each arm. It weighs grains 39^. 

No. 14, 8 •‘Cash tuttu (Diet. p. 466). On the obverse a different form of the $ankha shell 
with spines like the murex? and the Mala} T 41im legend ara (half) chakram round it. On the 
reverse the same diagram within a circle. It weighs grains 80-^. 

1 I learn that the present R&ja ha« struck pieces like the 8 Tue unknown silver coin which I received with the tdrti 

English sovereign, with hi* own head on the obverse, but they («u pra t p. 68) I now find to be a half chakram . 

do not aeem to have been put into circulation. 4 Land of Charity, p. 109. 

1 Land of Charity, p. 110. 
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LIST OF THE TRAVANCORE SOVEREIGNS.' 

Begin to reign A.n. 

1. Sri Yira RAma Martanda Varmd Raja ... ... ... ... 1335 — 6 

2. Eravi Varmd Raja ... ... ... ... ... .. ... 1375 — 6 

3. Kerala Kulasek’hara Perumdl ... ... ... ... ... 1382 — 3 

4. Chdra Urlaya Martanda Varmd Kulasek’hara Peruradl Rdja ... 1382 — 3 

5. Vendd Muttu lldja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1444 — 5 

6. Sri Yira Martanda Varmd Raja ... ... ... ... ... 1458 — 9 

7. Aditva Yannd Rdji, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1471 — 2 

8. Eravi Yarma Rdja ... ... .. ... ... ... ... 1478 — 9 

0. Sri Martanda Yarma Rdja ... ... ... ... ... ... 1503 — 4 

10 Sri Yira Eravi Yarma Rdja... ... ... . .. ... ... 1504 — 5 

11. Martanda Yarma Raja ... ... ... ... ... ... 1528 — 9 

12. Udava Martanda Yarma Raja ... ... ... ... ... 1537 — 8 

13. Kerala Varmd Rdja 1560—1 

14. Aditva Varmd Rdja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1563 — 4 

15. Udaya Martanda Varmd Rdja ... ... ... ... ... 1567 — 8 

16. Sri Yira Eravi Yurmd Kulasek’hara Perumdl Rdja ... ... 1594 — 5 

17. Sri Yira Varmd Rdja ... ... ... ... ... ... 1604 — 5 

18. Eravi V arm* Rdja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1606 — 7 

19. Uni Kerala Yurmd Raja ... ... ... ... ... ... 1619-20 

20. Eravi Yurmd Rdja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1625 — 6 

21. Uni Kdralu Yarmd Rdja ... ... ... ... ... ... 1631 — 2 

22. Aditva Yarmd Raja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1661 — 2 

23. Umayammu Rani (Recent) ... - ... ... ... ... 1677 — 8 

2/4. Eravi Varmd Rdja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1684 — 5 

25. Uni lverahi Varmd RA*ja ... ... ... ... ... 1718-19 

26. Rdina Varmd Rdja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1724 — 5 

27. Vanji Martanda Varmd Kulsek’hara Perumdl Rdja ... ... 1729-30 

28. Vurji Bala Rama Yarmd Kulasek’hara Perumdl Rdja ... ... 1758 — 9 

29. Bula Rdma Yarmd Kulasek’hara Perumdl Raja ... ... ... 1798 — 9 

30. Rani Gauri Lakshmi Bdi ... ... ... ... ... 1811-12 

ul. Rani Gauri Parvati Bdi ... ... ... ... ... ... 1815-16 

32. Vanji Bala Rama Yarmd Kulasek’hara Perumdl Rdja ... ... 1829-30 

33. Vanji Martanda Yarmd ... ... ... ... ... ... 1847-60 

04. Ratna Varmd ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1860-80 

35. Rdina Varmd, the present Rdja ... ... ... ... ... 1880 


1 Trevandram Calendar for 1868. 
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COCHIN. 

Nearly connected with Travancore is the principality of Cochin. Like the former State 
it dates its independence from the time that K^raja threw off the yoke of the Cheras, but was 
inferior to it in size and importance, having only a population of 400,000, while that of 
Travancore exceeds 1,500,000. Although it has been stated by the Portuguese on their first 
arrival in 1498 a.d., that none of the native princes, except the Zamorin, were allowed to 
coin money, 1 this is open to question ; for, in the Vipggio di Vincenzo Maria, 2 it is Taid that 
when he visited the coast in 1057 a.d., the privilege of coining was confined to four states, 
viz. Cannanore, Calicut, Cochin, and Travancore. This appears to be more correct, as these 
places exactly correspond with our information of the four independent states or stoarupas into 
which Kerala was divided. 3 

The present Dewan, in reply to my request for information on the subject, states, that 
owing to the small extent of their territory, thoy never had a regular mint, resorting to 
temporary establishments when coin was required. During the Dutch occupancy they had 
recourse to the Factory mint on several occasions, 4 as 1782-3, 1790-d a.d., when a large 
quantity of the coins called puttans were struck. After these dates no mint operations appear 
to have taken place till 1820-1, when, for the first time, 9,62,673 double puttans were coined 
by means of the servants of the State. Between the years 1032 and 1034 m.e. = a.d. 1856 

X 

and 1858, 2,08,313 double puttans , and 2,05,532 single puttans were coined. From this 
it appears that the authorized currency of. Cochin consists entirely of silver puttans , which, as 
the name (=new) denotes, are of no great antiquity. The single puttan weighs from 5(P) to 
8 grains, the double 16 grains. Specimens of all these have been kindly furnished to me by 
the Dewan, of which the following is a description. First, the kdliyamdni or jankhaldta 
(=tcithout fankha) puttan , silver, the oldest form, now rare, so called because the distinctive device 
of the State, the fankha shell, is wanting on them. The date of coinage is unknown. 
Weight 4-^ grains. The obverse has been imperfectly struck, a few dots and lines; reverse, 
part of the device as found on the sold vast, rdti ral or plough fanams. Second, the 
puttans coined at the Dutch mint, also silver, show that different dies have been used, but all 
have the $ankha shell on the obverse, and on the reverse thh same device above mentioned, 
whioh here may be compared to a horizontal letter J, with two or three rows of dots above it. 
The heaviest of two weighs grains 5-^. Third, the double silver puttans coined by the late* Raja 

1 Land of the Permaul* p. 674. * Folio. Home, 1670. * VuU *upra t pp. 62, 63. 

4 Gundt. Diet. p. 676 ; Wila. Glossary, p. 480. 
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about 1820-1, weigh 16 grains. The device on both sides is the same as that on the single 
puttan. The latest issue of single and double put tans took place in 1856 and 1858. The 
heaviest of each kind found weigh respectively 8-^ and 16 T V They have on the obverse the 
fankha shell, and the curious device on the reverse is replaced by the sitting figure of the 
god Siva according to Dr. Day, 1 as worshipped in the R&ja's temple at Tripunathorai, with 
snakes on . either side, a chaplet of skulls, etc., etc., as usually depicted. Others, however, 
state it to represent Vishnu, and the reverse the §ankha shell. This would be more appropriate 
to the Vaishnava symbol of the revorse, but the forms issuing from each elbow of the god 
appear very distinctly to be serpents, a symbol pertaining characteristically to Siva and not 
to Vishnu. There appears to be some confusion between the two. 3 

The copper money now current in Cochin consists entirely of Dutch pieces, most of which 
exhibit dates from 1731 to 1792 a.d. s 

Canter Visscher (p. 82) describes a base coin struck at Cochin which he calls Boeserokken , 4 
an alloy of lead and tin, with the arms of the Dutch East India Company on one side, and 
something like a harp on the other. 5 They are cast in a mould, and sixty of them are equal 
to a Cochin fanam. Some further remarks on the fanams will be found in the concluding 
section. 


LIST OF THE COCHIN RULERS AS FAR AS KNOWN. 


End of reign. 

Vfra K6ra)a 1 1549 

1565 


1565 

1601 


Vfra Kera)a II. 1615 

RAv i Vann* 1 1624 


1637 

1645 

1646 

Vfra Arya 1665 

1697 

1697 

1722 

1742 

1 Lind of the Permault, p. 677. 

* Dr. Gundert observes in a private letter, “ I think in the 
whole of Malabar attributes of 8Uva and Vishpu are not very 
carefully kept distinct.” I have already adverted to a similar 
dircrepanoywith regard to some of the Durgi pagodas found in 
the valley of the Krishna. 

* Land of the Pennants, p. 676. 


End of reign. 


Bima VarmA I. 1746 

1750 

1760 

1775 

1790 

Virolam Tamburan 1798 

RAma Varmti II 1805 

RAma VarmA III 1809 

Vfra Keraja III 1828 

Rama Varma IV 1837 

Rama Varma Vv 1842 

Rama Varma VI 1851 

Vfra Kerala IV 1853 

Ravi Varma II 1864 


RAma VarmA VII. ascended the throne in 1864. 


4 The last part of this word is probably r6£s, Hindi, a small 
piece of money. But tbe etymology is very obscure. Tbs name 
\ba$aruco y etc.) is found from the beginning of Portuguese ooinage 
in India ; and it was also a denomination of the earliest English 
ooinage at Bombay. 

4 See a full acoount of this and the earlier coinage in his 
Letters, p. 82. 
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SECTION IV. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The great number and diversity of coins now found in all parts of the country have 
been accounted for by the right of striking money assumed by so many provincial, and even 
by village authorities in later times. I have several small groups in my collection, to which 
I am unable to assign either authors or localities. An exception, however, must be made with 
reference to the remark at the end of sub-section 9, Part II. (page 99), regarding the assumption 
of the royal style and titles on the decay of the Yijayanagar empire along its eastern and southern 
frontier. Three principal types are conspicuous. One of these has the standing figure of 
Vishnu, with or without his two wives, on the obverse, and a granulated reverse, and prevails 
chiefly along the east coast southwards. Another, having the seated figure of Durga, with, 
as before stated, the Vijayanagar reverse of Sri Pratfipa Krishna, much affected by the 
Zamindars of the Ceded Districts (Kadapa and Bellary), and those of ‘the neighbouring 
Carnatic provinces along the valleys of the Tungabhadra and Krishna. Thirdly, the effigies 
of Siva and Parvati seated, in lkkeri, Bednpr, and the north-west parts of Maisur, which 
has been already noticed in treating of that province. But they were not confined to one 
locality. Sir Thomas Munro states that in the Ceded Districts alone “ the currency consisted 
of thirty-two different kinds of pagodas, and fifteen of rupees, issued by Naw&bs, R&jas, 
and Poly gars,” giving rise to endless fluctuations of value in exchange, so that the sar&fs 
or money-changers reaped a rich harvest, realizing sometimes as much as 12 per cent, on 
a single transaction. 1 It would answer no useful purpose to enter into a minute description 
of these, as they have no historical value, and are gradually disappearing. A few only 
survive as objects of curiosity. 

i. The type of the first class appears to have been derived from the favour in which the 
Vaishnava tenets were held by the i later Vijayanagar princes of Chardragiri, the chiefs of 
Venkatagiri, and at the sacred shrine of Tripati. It thus came to be adopted by the European 
factories and by the Naw&bs of the Carnatio. Conspicuous examples of these are found in 
the Star pagoda of the English East India Company at Madras, and in the Porto Novo pigoda, 
believed to have been first coined by tbe Portuguese at Porto Novo or Feringhipet, and at 


1 Letter from the Col lector to the Board of Berenue, 26th January, 1806. 
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Arcot under the Nivayat Nawdbs of the Carnatic. 1 Thebans of Sa’adut Ulla Kh&n, of this 
type, who succeeded Naw&b I) 4 wad Kh&n, and died in 1731, are recognized by the Persian 
letters *13! (illah) on the granulated reverse, which is replaced on those of his relative Safdar 
*Ali Kh&n by the letter ^ (ain). On his murder in 1741, the office of Naw&b was conferred 
by the Niz&m on another family that of Anwar-ud-din Klidn, but his son Muhammad *Ali, 
received his investiture direct from Delhi, with the high-sounding title of Walajah Naw&b- 
ul-Hind in 1766. In 1858 I received sorno information regarding his coinage with extracts 
of the mint accounts from the Dewan of the late Naw&b. By these it appears Walajdh struck 
coins at other places besides Arcot, viz. Porto-Novo, Trichinopoli and Tiruvamur, and among 
the coins named are the Walajdhi ’, Kuruki, 9 V mdat-ul-Mulki, Star and Feringhipet . Some of 
these I havp not seen. The Kuruki is not uncommon. It has the three standing figures 
strongly marked, and a plain granulated reverse. It and the Star, so called from the star 
impressed on the granulated reverse, were probably coined at Tiruvamur, beyond the precincts 
of the English Factory, at which place the mint was said to be still standing in 1858. 2 
According to the Imperial Gazetteer 8 the Madras mint was built within the walls of Fort 
St. George in 1723. But the Factory must have exercised the right of coining at a much 
earlier period, for the Madras Public Records state that consignments of bullion despatched to 
Fort St. George on the appointment of Sir George Winter as governor in 1661, were coined 


1 In all these the flgir-oa are erect, but there is a smaller coin 
in which the figures are t represented as seated, with an obscure 
N&gari reverse, probably i/elonging to the last princes of Vija- 
yanagar, as may also the pretty little* coin known as the 
Lakthmi mdda , in which the goddess is also seated. A friend at 
Madras was so fortunate as to purchase a sapphire ring on which 
the three seated deities had been beautifully and deeply cut as a 
seal, perhaps the signet of a Vijayanagar prince or noble. It is 
now in the possession of Mr. Franks of the British Museum. 

* The Dewfy'n states that from the mk:t records of Hijri 
1207 «a.d. 1702, W ala j feh is shown to have coined. 

Areot rupee* 66,772 

Pondicherry rupee* 66,772 

Total 1,22,544 

The accounts of Hijri 1198 «*a.d. 1783 show that the annual 
coinage at the Porto Novo mint was 300,000 pagodas, on which 
the profit to the state (8ircar), including mint charges, fees 
(i rutum*)^ at the rate of 10$ Feringhipet pagodas per thousand, 
was 3,160 pagodas. 

The mint records of Hijri 1186 ->a.d. 1772 show that the gold 
coinage was — 

Walajdhi pegodae 1,370$$ 

Kuruki do 22,664$$ 

’ Umdat-ul-Mklhi do . 906$$ 

Star do 3,81,062* 

Feringhipet do. 16,008* 

Total 4,21,171$ 

The silver coinage for the sune year was — 

Are at rupees 7,230 12 9 


Tiruvamur do 2 3 0 

Old Pondichti'rg do .,. 10 6 

Total 7,233 10 3 

The mint records of Hijri 1216 =a.d. 1801 show that under 
* Umdat-ul- Umara there was coined in gold — 

Kuruki pagodas 17,200/* 

Star do 1,21,287$)! 

Feringhipet do 16,970 


Total 1,66,468/* 

In silver— 

Arcot rupee* 803 Of 

Tiruvamur do ... 746 2$ 


Total 1,648 2f 

The Dewan adds that the rupees struck at Tiruvamur did not 
hear the name of that mint, but that of Arcot, and that the 
heathen mint officers, to distinguish them, added to the die a 
mark like that on their foreheads, probably the triple ndma of 
the S'ri V&ishnava sect. On the establishment of the English 
mint at Madras in the time of Azim-ud-Daula, the same mark 
retained its place in the die first used; but when this was 
superseded by the uew die, a flower mark was substituted. A 
person I sent to eiamine the dies in the Nawkb’s palace at 
Chepak found two, one having the figure of Hanumhn, the other 
three standing figures and the word)^ ^ Wala which was always 
used by Walaj&h) on the granulated reverse. I cannot loam 
that coins were ever struck with them, but their existence showed 
that some such design had been in contemplation. 

9 Vol. vL p. 106. 
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into pagodas in the Fort mint, of what denomination, however, is not stated. 1 Also that in 
1688 a proclamation was issued forbidding tho introduction into ther Factory of a counterfeit 
pagoda, fabricated at the Dutch mint of Pulicat, “of the same stamp, but not three-quarters 
the value of ours, which has raised grout doubts and scandals upon bur coin, .... to tho 
great prejudice and discredit of our pagodas and toe loss of our mint custom . 992 Still later, 
at the siege of Fort St. George in 1702, among other conditions of surrender, Naw&b D&wad 
Khan demands the surrender of the Mint. 3 

The preceding remarks appear to refer to tho gold coinage, but in 1725 the attention of 
the Factory was attracted to the coinage of tho rupee. It appears that the profits gained at 
the Madras mint on tho coinage of silver had encouraged the issue at the native mints ut 
Arcot, St. Thome, « T »d Covelong of rupees inferior in standard, but of the same nominal value, 
so as to divert the flow of bullion from the Company’s mint to their own. This led to stringent 
regulations prohibiting the export of bullion from the Factory, and to a reduction of the 
mint charges. 4 In 1730 tho Factory pagoda was found to havo become much depreciated, 
and it was resolved “ that a new pagoda bo coined, of equal weight and fineness with the 
Negapatam pagoda , with tho sumo stamp, only distinguished with the let ter * M* on each side 
the imago.’* 5 From these extracts compared with the information of the Dewan, it appears 
that these Yaishnava hum were struck at the same time by the English, the Portuguese, and 
perhaps tho Dutch, as well as by the Nuwabs of Arcot, and though bearing the same name, 
were not confined to the same mints. Thus the Star , Kuruki and Porto Novo were struck 
equally at the Factory and the Naw&b’s mints, tho latter being situate, according to the Factory 
records, at Arcot, St. Thome, and Covelong, hut according to the Dewan at Arcot, Tiruvamur, 
and Porto Novo. By St. Thome and Covelong are probably meant the obscure village of 
Tiruvamur. The Porto Novo hum 1 apprehend to havo been first produced by the Europeans 
at that place, whence it came to be also designated as Feringbipet. When the influence of 
the Portuguese on the Coromandel coast was circumscribed by the Dutch and the Muham- 
madans, the mint appears to have passed into tho hands of the Naw&b, who continued to issue 
hiins under the name of Porto Noro t Feriu.yhip'd, Negapatam (where had also been a Portuguese 
Factory), and afterwards of Scot pagodas. .Buchanan found in 1800 that at Palghat “the 
accounts were kept in Feringy or Porto Novo pagodas or varahum ; pudamcni 6 commonly 
called vir raya fanams and cash y ” and that there was a profit in bringing Porto Novo pagodas 
from Dharapuram in Coimbatore to Palghat, aid carrying back vir ray a fanams. 7 

ii. The Durgd pagodas constituted the bulk of those current in the Ceded Districts at tho 
time they were brought under British administration as mentioned above. They are known by 
the names of Durgd , Gurramkonda, Uarpanhalli old and new, Chitaldurgi , Dhdrwari , Sravanore , 
etc., etc. They were all much alike, presenting only slight differences recognizable Ijy the 

i Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, to), i. p. 32. • pudameni , signifying n«tsr coinage, so called in contra - 

» IS. p. 208. 8 J lb. p. 393. distinction to the palmy* and Malay* -nan*, or ancient ooinage. 

* lb. vo*. ii. pp. 387-8. (See Gundt. Diet. p. 869.) 

8 lb. vdI. iii. p. 92. 1 Buch. Joum. vol. ii. pp. 363-4. 
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money-chan gers, which enabled them to assign them to the localities where they were said 
to have been struck. I have got thirty specimens, whioh I do not consider worth while to 
distinguish by attempting to describe them separately. All have the Nagari reverse except 
one, which is granulated. Several have Yaishnava emblems of the fankha and chakra . 

iii. The third class having the figure of Siva and Parvati, sometimes called TJma 
Mahemara pagodas , were, as has been stated, coined at Ikkeri and afterwards at Bednur. They 
were current chiefly in Maisur, under which head, at p. 105, they have already been mentioned. 
I do not therefore, purpose to notice them further, but will leave them to be dealt with by 
local numismatists, who will have opportunity for determining their origin on the spot. 
Descriptions of them would form suitable adjuncts to the volumes of the districts to which they 
belong in the series of Manuals in preparation by the orders of the Indian Government. 

I wish before closing this paper to add a few words on the many varieties of gold fanams. 
Though no longer current, they are still found in considerable numbers, many of them , having 
curious devices, without legends, which are difficult to explain, and afford little clue to the 
discovery of their origin. 

These small gold pieces, representing the tenth part of tho kafatyu , weigh from 6 to 6 
grains, and might be taken for the unit of the system, 1 as indeed they are in the case of the 
Kant Mr dy a fanams , w^iich were in use long before a metallic KantMrdya pagoda was struck. 
They appear to have been much esteemed by the people in their small dealings, and are 
found in every part of the country. Those connected with the principal dynasties already 
discussed generally exhibit the same devices as tho huns and pagodas , of which they are the 
multiples. Such are those of the Kalachuris, the elephants of the Eongus, the Chojas, tho 
boar, fish, and fish and tiger fanams of the Chola-Chalukyas, the lion or sinha from Eadapa 
and Bellary, some with the lion looking back, the device of the Eadambas, others are not so 
distinguished. Others with a ndga serpent called suhramanya , or, according to Marsden, suberau ;• 
the Sri Vainhnava three-pronged sectarian mark, probably struck at Venkatagiri or Tripati; 
the Qetti fanam with the figure of a dagger identified with the Mahrattas of Tanjore; the 
bull, which may bo related either to Eondavid, Worangal, or perhaps to the later Choi as ; s 
the seated Lakshmi fanam connected with the Lakshmi mdda or half pagoda , etc., etc. Besides 
these thero are great numbers which have no resemblance to any other, the devices on which 
are unintelligible. A very common type is that which passes among the sarafs as the tir 
ruga, rati val 9 single or double plough, etc., fanams, and deserves special notice. In the latter 
part of the section on Travancore and E6rala corns I have assumed, on grounds therein stated, 
that they derive their origin from the ruiers of the small principalities on the Malabar coast 

1 Soft p. 47, «m/#. I860). I have specimens of tho two farmer, bat not of the last. 

a Num. Or. vol. ii. 747. 8ubr*m*nya was the son of S iva to 1 Since the above was in type General Pearse has shown me 
whom the serpent was sacrod. These, according to Colonel two gold fanams, weighing respectively grains 0^, and Be 
Hawke*, were coined by the Polygor of Kudikonda in Bellary calls them Western Chalnkyas, which I consider doubtful. The 
in three forms, recumbent, erect witn hood expended, and also with obverse is a front standing four-armed figure Vishpn (f), the 
three heads, 'when it is called 'nuruyad* (Madras Exhib. Cat. reverse the same in profile before a lamp. 
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who first rose to eminence on the partition of Kcra]a, amongst whom the Zamorin was 
conspicuous. In this view I am supported by Buchanan, who states that they were struck at 
Calicut., 1 the capital of that prince, a more correct explanation than that of Marsden, who 
attributes them to the R&ja of Kodagu or Kurg (Coorg). 3 Accepting this assignment of the 
origin of the gold rir rdya fanams, a greuter difficulty is found in accounting for their general 
distribution over all parts of Southern India, often in spots far distant from the place of their 
origin. But here, too, the careful observation and exact record of Buchanan comes to our 
aid. lie says, when dealing with the money of Ptflghat and Cherakal taluk* of Malabar, that 
“the exchange of the pagoda for the pudameni or vir ray a fanams is very variable, fluctuating 

between 11 J and J1J per cent.,” so that a profit of from 11 to 12 per cent, is gained by 

bringing pagodas from the Carnatic into Malabar and carrying back tir rdya fanams. 3 The 
number of the latter still found in tho eastern districts is thus explained. But it is by no 
means improbable that their prevalence in tho eastern districts may have led to their being 
imituted there to facilitate local currency, which would account for the variations observed 

among them. Without seeking for them, but on tho contrary refusing to purchase, I find 

that my cabinet contains between sixty and seventy, insensibly accumulated during a comae of 
years by ray collectors, or sent by persons who knew I was inquiring for coins. They weigh 
generally from 5 to 6 grains. 4 The obverse sometimes presents an indistinct curved line or 
lines, which may possibly bo the remnant of an effaced $ankha, or a sort of oblong or 
elongated mark, which I take to be the remains of a degradod standing figure, and the 
reverse a device which has defied, and still continues to defy, ail attempts to give it an 
intelligible meaning. That it pertains especially to Malabar may bo inferred from its 

appearance on the rdsi, the oldest coin there extant, as well as repeated on many of the 

later pieces. It exhibits a transverse bar, sometimes with tho end turned up like the letter J , 
or simply elongated something like a crocodile or saurian; at other times with one or two 
dependent lines, which have given rise to the money-changer’s name of single or double 

plough fanams. Above this is always a number of dots arranged in two or three lines over 

each other. Marsden has compared this symbol to a jiitjdl or wall piece of ordnance with its 
pile of shot. 5 

These refer only to the gold fanams, but Marsden describes a silver tir rdya or Mangalore 
fanam, weighing 5$ grains, 6 having the same symbols and devices as the gold vir rdya . I 
have not met with it, but have littlo doubt that the tdri s mentioned at p. 57, and weighing from 
1 to 2 grains, aro just the fractional parts of that piece. From the greater distinctness of 
the symbols on these, especially that of the standing figure on tho obverse, an inspection of 
the full-sized silver fanam may throw further light on the device of the gold vir rdya . 

Lightest 3 A 

10 others 6&A 

Heaviest 6A 

Lightest 6 A 

1 Nura. Oi. toI. ii. p 744. • Jb. tb, 


1 Bueh. Journ. vol. ii. p. 810. 

* Nura. Or. vol. ii. p. 744. 

* Buch. Journ. vol. ii. p. 353-4. 

* 10 vir rdya ftuuuns weighed 66A 

Heaviest $A 
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It might have been thought that the small size of the fan am would have rendered its 
general use inconvenient ; but so far from this being the case, they were still further minimised, 
as appears from minute pieces, of which I have a considerable number, weighing from 1 to 
2J grains. These may be taken to represent half and quarter fanams in the same manner as 
the tare s have been taken to represent fractional parts of the silver vtr rdya. Some of them 
are distinguished for their great purity, from which circumstance they are called Aparanji fanams. 
They afo found on old sites after heavy rains, and were brought to me on several occasions 
from Dr&ksharam, Wadd&da, Kalingapatam, etc., in the R&jamahendri district. 

The trouble of reckoning and carrying about such small pieces might have been thought 
to prove adverse to their popularity, but the modem practice of Travancoro shows that this is 
not found to be an obstacle in transacting business. Of the two coins in popular daily 
use there, viz. the silver chakram and the cash, the former being “small and globose is 
exceedingly difficult to count or handle, so much so that it slips out of the fingers and runs 
over the floor, and is only discovered again with difficulty. £100 sterling amounts to 28,500 
chakram 8, weighing 24 pounds avoirdupois, and hours would be wasted in reckoning this 
number of small coins. They are therefore measured or counted by means of a € chakram 
board/ a small square wooden plate with a given number of holes the exact size and depth of 
a chakram . ... A sjruall handful of coins is thrown on the board, which is then shaken 
gently from side to side so as to cause a single chakram to fall into each cavity, and the 
surplus, if any, is swept off with the hand. A glance at the board, when filled, shows that 
it contains the exact number of coins for which it is intended. The rapid manipulation of 
this simple but ingenious implement requires some practice, but the Government clerks and 
native merchants are exceedingly expert and exact in its performance.” 1 Although the use of 
this expedient does not appear to have extended beyond Malabar, its employment in that 
district to the present day exemplifies the partiality of the natives for such small pieces 
of money. 


1 Land of Charity, p 111, where a figure of the ehtkram board will be lound. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES OF ANCIENT RASHTRAKUTA COINS (p. 77). 

I have been informed by Mr. James Campbell, since the foregoing was printed, that 
besides the coins found at Nasik in 1872, three other hoards have been discovered, namely, at 
Karad in S&tdra ; in 1882, at the village of Malgaon near the Kunduti caves, four miles east 
of Andheri station in Salselte; and in Bombay Island in oxcavating a drain in Cavel Street, 
Kalbadevi Road. All these were silver, similar to those above described in Nasik, weighing 

about 33 grains, having the head of the king on the obverse, and a bull couchant on the 

reverse, with the legend, as read by Professor Bhagwunlal, " Paruma Mahesvara Mdtapitri- 
padanudhyata Sri Kmhnaraja,” meaning, “ Tho illustrious Ivrisbnardja, the great lord, 
meditating on the feet of his mother and father.” General Cunningham's aseription of these 
coins to Krishna Raja Rashtrakuta is thus confirmed. It is probable, as has been surmised, 
that he was father of that Indra who was overcome by Jayasimha Cbalukya on his first 
invasion of the Dakhan, and that liis dominions ‘extended over the western half of Kuntala 
and the Konkan, forming the ancient kingdom of the Rashtrakuta or Ratta Kuta kula race. 
On this assumption his date may be placed in the latter hulf of* the fourth century, or from 

360 to 400 a.d., and this explains why his coins have no relation to tho South Indian 

monetary system, either as regards their value or execution, then in a very rude and primitive 
condition, but were formed on tho elegant Greco-Partliian model which at that time characterized 
the circulation of his western neighbours in Gujarat. 
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CORRECTION OF EASTERN CIIALUKYA GENEALOGY (p. 87). 

Since the above was printed I have found a memorandum, and copy of a translation of 
the Chelur copper-plates, made for Colonel McKenzie, which enable me to clear up, in some 
degree, the confusion found in the latter part of the genealogy of this family as given in the 
text. The succession, .as therein stated, agrees as far as Amma Raja I. and his immediate 
successors. I therefore transcribe the remainder of the dynasty, from that prince, according 
to the translation now found. Amma RAja reigned seven years, when he was expelled by a 
usurper named Tadapa (other accounts say that it was the son of Amma, who was of tender 
years), but ho only maintained himself in power one month, when he was driven out by 
Vikramaditya, the son of Chalukya Bhima, who only reigned for eleven months. lie was 
dethroned by Yuddlia Malla, the son of Tudapa, who reigned seven years, and he in turn was 
conquered by R&ja Bhima, the brother of Amma, who reigned for sixteen years. Ilis son, 
Amma Raja II., succeeded him, and reigned for twenty-five years, and after him his 
step(s/f) -brother, Dana Nripa, ruled for three years. After his death there was an 
interregnum of twenty-seven years. Saktivarma, the son of Dana Nripa or Danarnava, 
restored the monarchv and reigned for twelve years. He was succeeded by his son, Vimaladityn, 
who ruled seven years, and he by his son, Raja Raja Narendra, who ruled for forty years 
His queen is stated to have been a princess of solar race, the daughter of a Chola named 
Rajondra, and their son was Raj end ra Chola, “who became the head of Rajas, and ruled over 
Vengi, Keraja, Randy a lvuntala, and likewise occupied the throne of the Chola Raj, whero ho 
resided.” lie married a princess of solar race, named Madhurantari, the daughter of Raja 
Rajondra Deva, by whom he had several sons. One of them, named Raja Raja, was deputed 
by his father to bo Viceroy of \ engi, vacant on the deuth of his father’s uncle, Yijayaditya, 
who had administered it for fifteen years. In this post he only remained for one year, when, 
disliking the duty, ho returned to his parents at the Chola capital, and his brother, Vira 
Chola, was sent iji his stead. 

Notwithstanding the further light thrown by this inscription upon the Eastern Chalukya 
succession, it is still involved in considerable doubt. That llajendra Chola was the next 
illustrious prince of the Chola line, and lulcd over the greater part of Southern India from 
1064-1113 a.d., seems to be certain. By a rough calculation of the number of years assigned 
to each of the Vengi princes in the sasmutm, the period from Kubja Vishnu vardhana, or 
005 a.d., would bring the close of ll&ja Raja Narendra’s reign to 1058 or 1060 A.P., which 
tallies pretty nearly with the ascertained date of Rajendra (see pp. 120-21). But the 
inscription refers to previous relations existing between the Chalukya and the Chola families. 
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and even calls Rajendra Chola the son of Raja Ruja Narendra. Dr. Burnell's chronology, 
as given in his Palaeography (p. 40), agrees with this, but makes ihe latter to be a Chola and 
not a Chalukya prince. The confusion has apparently arisen from intermarriages between the 
lunar Chalukya princes and the solar Chola princesses. It may bo inferred from the language 
of the sananain that Vijayaditya was the first viceroy appointed by Rajendra to administer 

the government of Vengi, and that he was a Chalukya, but I find no mention of him 

elsewhere. On his death, about 1077-8 a.d., Rajendra deputed his own son, Raja Raja, to 
succeed him, but bo only retained the oflice for one year, when bo was replaced by his 
brother, Vira Deva Chola, Kulottunga Chola or Saptama Vishnu vardhana, who appears to 
have been a ruler of great ability, and to have had a long tenure of power. 

But here? another doubt arises in the identification of Raja lt&ja, who could not be the 

Raja Raja of the Ceylon type of coins. The difficulty may be accounted for by the 

multiform nomenclature of these princes, who were sometimes called by one name, sometimes 
by another. Thus we find in the list given by Burnell, p. 131 ante (who from his situation 
in Tunjorc had exceptional means of ascertaining the truth), that the prince whom I have 
considered throughout as the great Rajendra, is Vira Chola, alias Kulottunga Chola I., 
ll&jarajondra (Raja raja) Koppakesari Varma, with the date 10G 1—1 113 a.d. (see also 
p. 42 ante). 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE I. 


[Tho contents of tho accompanying 4 to. Plate represent the reproductions, by lithography, of specimens selected from the 
seriea of six 8vo. copper plates, engrave 1 by native urtists in Madras, to illustrate Sir \V. Elliot’s original articles on South 
Indian coins, published in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science. No attempt has been made to recast the order in 
which they now appear — they simply follow the old arrangement of the 8vo. Plates. The selection having been mainly made 
with a view to preserve some of the more artistically accurate copies of the originals, in preference to a resort to modem 
autotype illustrations, which do not always so clearly show the more minute details of coins of lead or copper which have 
chanced to suffer from age and oxydation.] 


No. 1. — Primitive spherule of copper, probably the 
normal form. p. 58. 

No. 2. — Sphcrulo of gold. Normal form. p. 53 and note 1, 

Nos. 3, «4, 5, 6. — Silver, saldkds , puranas, or eldlings. 
impressed with tho symbols of various attesting au- 
thorities, whether dynastic or commercial, p. 45 
and noto 8, also pp. 50, 5 1 . 

Nos. 7, 8. — Gold, padma-fatikas or kanxala mudras of the 
natives. From Banawasi. pp. 54, 66. 

No. 9. — A true die-coin. 66 grains. Eight-rayed figure, 
chakra* or Sun. Rev. plain. From South Mahratta 
country. Early Chalukya? (Fig. 31 of Glean., p. 233.) 

No. 10. — $8 grains. Similar to 7 and 8. Centre (?) — At 
either side the archaic form of the word NVi, below 
a vase, abovo the word Vijaya. From Malabar. 
(Fig 32 of Gleanings, p. 232.) 

No. 11. — 54 grains. Thor same class as above. From 
Karnul. (Fig. 33 of Gleanings, p. 232.) 

No. 12. — 53 grains. Ditto. Centre has Kpshna piping, 
on either side the old form of the word NVi', sun and 
moon above. From Tanj ore. (Fig. 35 of Gleun., p. 233.) 

Nos. 13, 14, 15. — Ditto. 58 grains. Kadamba dynasty. 
From South Mahratta country, p. 66. 

No. 16. — 63 grains. Ditto. From Hewli. p. 66. 

No. 17. — 63 grains. Die-coin. From Hewli. Kadamba 
dynasty, p. 66. 

No. 18. — 60 grains. Standard floral reverse, p. 55. 

Nos. 19, 20. — Like 7, 8. With hoar symbol, early 
Chalukya. From South Mahratta country. 55 to 
58 grains, pp. 54, 66, 67, 70. 

No. 21. — Early Chalukya. p. 7o. 

No. 22. — From Bellury. 58 grains, p. 70. (Gleanings, 
pp. 88-90.) 

Obverse. 

Boar with trappings. 

Reverse. 

Chakra . 

No. 23. — Like the above, but ruder. From South Mah- 
ratta country, p. 70. (Gleanings, pp. 88-90.) 

Nos. 24, 25. — Andhra coins Jfrora Dipaldinni. 

Obverse. 

Horse. 


Broken Legend , No. 25. . 

, Satakanis* Ratio, p. 34. 
Bevkrse. 

TJjjain symbol, p. 22. 

Nos. 26, 27. — Ditto. 70-90 grains, pp. 22-3. 
Obverse. 

Chaitya. 

Reverse. 

Ujjain symbols, pp. as above. 

No. 28. — Unique coin of Gautamiputra. See Ind. 

Ant. vol. vi. p. 276, No. 5. (p. 32 of this work). 
Legend. 

Ratio Gotamiputasa Siri yarn Satakant i«a. 

Nos. 29, 30.— p. 23. 

Obverse. 

Elephant. 

Legends, No. 29. . 

. Sataka. p. 34. 

No. 30. . . frm 

. . Sataka . p. 34. 

» 

Reverse. 

Ujjain symbol. 

Kurumbar or Fallava Coins of the Coromandel 
Coast, p. 35. 

No. 31. — Bull and curious device, surrounded with 
sun-rays. 

No. 32. — Ditto, and sun. 

No. 33. — Ditto, and Maltese Cross (sun). 

Legend. *1714 

( Kuda ) mpa taka. 

No. 34. — Bull and sun. 

Legend. . m 

. taka. 

No. 35.— 

No. 36.— Reverse. 

Crab. 

No. 37.— Reverse. 

Fish. 

No. 38. — Reverse. 

Two -masted ship like the modern coasting vessel 
or (Thoni , steered by means of oars from the stern. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE TO PLATES II. III. IY. 


More than a twolvemonth has elapsed sinoo the completion of Plate I., owing to the 
difficulty, caused by my loss of sight, of selecting the coins required for the Autotype process. 
General Pearse undertook this task, but aftor four or five days succumbed to illness while 
preparing the Catalogue. The opportune arrival, at this juncture, of Mr. Robert Sewell, 
Madras C.S:, who kindly proffered his aid, has enabled the work to bo finally completed. 

The rough Catalogue, thus hastily prepared, has now been revised in the absence of the 
coins (left in London). The diction has been altered considerably, several coins have been 
omitted as irrelevant, and a very few added. In some instances tno arrangement has also 
been altered, involving a change in the order of the numbers. The i ?sult, though not so 
satisfactory as could be desirod, exhibits examples of the most typical varieties described in 
the memoir, references to which are given in \ho descriptions. 

The whole was placed in the hands of Prof. Percy Gardner, who kindly undertook to 
superintend the execution of the Autotype Flates. To him, and to Mr. Fleet for his reudings 
of some of the legends, as well as to the two gentlemen first mentioned, viz. General Pearse 
and Mr. Sewell, the latter of whom has conducted the Catalogue through the Press, my most 
grateful acknowledgments are due. 


December , 1885. 


W. E. 


ELLIOT 
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PLATE IT. 


Andhra Coins. 

[To this series belong Nos. 24-30 of Plato 1.] 

No. 30. — Lend. From Kolhapur. Obv. Bow and 

arrow. Legend around reading Rand Gdtami- 
pufasa l r i l icily ilk ura m . 1 Rev. Hail, chaitya , and 
tree. Codringtou’s Collection. ( Bombay Journal , 
xiii. 303.) 

No. 40.- Copper. From Kolhapur. Obv. Bow and 
arrow. Legend around reading Rand Gdtami- 
putasa V[ f']/ T <’]r[ d^yakurasa. 1 Rev. as in No. 
39 (?). Coarington’s Collection. 

No. 4d. — Lead. Weight, 250 grains. From Karwar. 
Obv. CJiaityawiih two rows of inverted semicircles 
at the base, and a larger open or cupola-arch 
above. Legend, Rand Mala(?)na .... Rev. The 
sacred tree in a square pedestal, emblems at the 
side. Pearse’s Collection, (p. 31, ante.) 

No. 42. — Lead. Weight,. 278 grains. From Karwar. 
Obv. Central detice similar to No. 41. Legend (?). 
Rev. similar to N .41, with the taurus symbol. 
Pearse’s Collection, (p. 31.) 

No. 43. — Lead. From tho Krishna district. Obv. 
Elephant to right with legend below, reading 

Ranasa S[i]r[t\yanaea 1 Rev. Ujjain 

symbol, (p. 23.) 

No. 44. — Lead. From tho same plaio. Obv. Horse 
to right, moon above. Legend reading Sata - 
kanasa Ratio/ Rev . Plain. 

No. 45. — Load. From the same place. Obv. Two- 
masted ship. Rev. Ujjain symbol. ( Madras 
Journal , iii. n.s. 243, fig. 7*.) 

No. 46. — Lead. From the same place. Obv . Mano 
less lion, facing right; in front a tree. Rev . 
chaitya (?). p. 23. 

No. 47. — Load. Weight, 602*3 grains. From the 
same place. Obv. Maneless lion facing left, 
above legend (?). The letter sa alone is legible 
Rev. Plain, (p. 23.) 

No. 48. — A rock-crystal seal bearing the letters said, 
followed by the symbol for “ 2,” which Gen. 
Pearse refers to S'dlivahana. (See p. 19, note.) 


Pallava Coins. 

The coins which havo the effigy of a maned lion, as mentioned 
on p. 23, were originally assigned, doubtfully, to the Pallava 
dyuafity of Vengi (Madras Journal, iii. n.s. 237, figs. 48,49. 50, 52). 
The tract of country in which they occur, and the statement of 
the late Dr. Burnell that “ the tiger banner of Vongai is quoted 
in a Choi a inscription of the eleventh century at Tiruvadai- 
marudOr in Tanjorc” (South Ind. Palaeography, 106; conf. 
I nd. Ant. v. 50), confirms me in the accuracy of my first 
impression. — W.E. 

No. 49. — Alloy (coarse silver?). Obv . Lion with 

ample mane, facing right. Some examplos have 
a sword above or in front of the animal. Rev. 
Vase on a stand, between two tall trifid lamp- 
stands or standards (?), the whole within a broad 
circle of radiating lines. 

No. 50. — Alloy. Design on both sides very similar 
to No. 49. 

No. 51. — Gold. Whence not known. MionnePa 
scale, 2£ ; weight, 72*7 grains. Obv. Lion to 
left, paw upraised, within a. circle around which 
is the legend Sri Siinganasannd (?) pra (?). 
Rev. Three-storeyed edifice or temple (?); below, 
a word not read. A doubtful coin. 

No. 52. — Gold fanam. Weight, 7*5 grains. From 
K&jamahendri. Obv. Lion with paw uplifted. 
Rev. Tho letter Ma with another imperfect letter 
under it. 

No. 53. — Gold. Weight, 5*7 grains. Obv. Lion to 
left. Rev. The syllable La or Bi t according to 
tho date of the alphabet. 1 

No. 54. — Gold. MionnePa scale, 3 ; weight, 59*5 
grains. Obv. Maned lion to right. Rev. Ap- 
parently a three-storeyed building with pillars (?) 
below. 


Kurumbar Coins. 

No. 55. — Silver (?). MionnePs scale, 4. Weight, 
39*6 grains. From the Arcot District. Obv . 

Horse facing right, with a pellet in front; above, 
a very doubtful inscription in characters which 
have been read Sirma Rdja (?). Rev. indistinct. 
This is one of the two coins mentioned on p. 36, supposed 
to have been lost. It was discovered in arranging the 
present series, but the other is still missing. 

The remaining coins of this series are thin copper, as are also 
Nos. 31 to 38 of Plate I., all from the sea-shore south of Madras. 
The obverse of all is the same, an elegantly shaped bull facing 
right, except in No. 35, where it looks to tho left. (p. 36.)— W.E. 


* 1 am indebt-d to Mr. J. F. Fleet for these readings. — W.E. 



SOUTH INDIAN COINS. 
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No. 56. — Rev. A tree. {Con/. “ Gleaning fig. 80.) 

No. 57. — Rev. A tree. 

No. 58. — Copper. Weight, 43*9 grains. Obv. An 
animal like a dog. Rev. Four dots or bosses 
•within a circle. (“ Gleaning*” fig. 103.) This 
uniqutj specimen may perhaps belong to the preceding or 
Pallava section, ami the reverse suggests that it may 
possibly have been a weight. (Conf. l’riusep, in J.A.8.13. 
iv. 627-8, figs.34, 36, 36.) 

Earliest Punch and Dif. Coins. 

Under, this head fall the coins figured in Plate I. Figs. 1-6. 

No. 59. — Gold. Weight, 58 grains. Vory early 
rude punch-marked coin, from the Ahmadnagar 
District. Obv. None of the punch-marks give 
any distinct design. Rev. Plain. Gibbs’ Collec- 
tion. (p. 55.) 

No. 60. — Gold. Weight, 57 2 grains. Obv . Various 
punch-marks, amongst which appears twice the 
word S'rt. Rev . Plain. Gibbs’ Collection. 

No. 61. — Silver. Weight, 12*8 grains. Transition 
punch-coin, found with others in the Kotikan, 
with a bull, erroneously called a lion at pp. 50 
and 66, superimpressed on the punch-marks. 
Received from Dr. Codrington. 

No. 62. — Silver. From Sultanpur, near Wui. Obv. 
and Rev. As described at p. 55. Received from 
Dr. Codrington. 

No. 63. — Gold. Described at length at p. 56, q.v. 
From zinc impressions, there being originals in 
the British Museum. 

No. 64.— Gold. From zinc impressions sent by Dr. 
Codrington. (p. 55.) * 

No. 65. Gold. Weight, 55*4 grains. Obv. Seated 
figure with umbrella, chowrie, sun and standard. 
Floral reverse. Gibbs’ Collection. In connec- 
tion with this sco Tavernier’s coin, and Fig. 18, 
Piute I. and p. 55. Origin of all three unknown. 


Kadamba C0TN8. 

Nos. 7, 8, 10, 11, 13 to 17, of Plato I. belong to this Scries. 
(Conf. “ Gleanings.’*) 

No. 66. — Gold. Weight, 54*5 grains. From Sunda. 
Obv. Indistinct figuro of a lion in the centre, 
with four punch-marks, two being the word S’rt, 
the third a word which has been read BKujam (?), 
the fourth an ankus. Rev. Plain. 

No. 67. — Gold. Weight, 58*525 grains. From Sunda. 
Obv. The emblem called a padma in the centre, 
with some punch-struck retrospectant lions round 
it. Rev. Scroll ornament and two indented marks. 
{Conf. Plate I. fig*. 13, 14, 15, and p. 66.) 


No. 68. — Gold. Weight, 66*3 grains. From Bombay. 
Obv. Apparently the front face of a lion. Rev . 
A Nagari legend, unread. Gibbs’ Collection. 

No. 69. — Gold. Obv. Lion passant to left. Rev. 

Fourlinos in Nagari, S'rk-SaptakdlUvara-charana - 
lahdha-vara-rira- S6yid6va, 1 i.e. “The brave Soyi- 
deva who has obtained boons from the feet of 
the holy Saptftkotis'vara.” Soyi, or So vide va, 
or SomesVaru, was a prince of the Goa bpnch of 
the Kadamba family. (From an electrotype of 
the original coin in the Bombay Museum.) 

No. 70. — Gold. Obv. Lion looking backwards, with 
Canaresc legend below, which has been read 
Seluga (?). Rev. An indistinct object in the 
centro surrounded by a circle of dots, and that 
again by an outer eirclo in whiih an ornament 
resembling an omega or a circular buckle alternates 
with a trefoil. From zinc impressijn of the 
original coin in the Bombay Museum. (See 
Bombay Journal } ii. 65, plate xii. fig. 3; “ Glean” 
fig. 37.) 

No. 71. — Gold. Obv. Lion looking to the front, and 

in old Nagari the word Pramdda, i.e. the cycle- 
year of coinage. Rev. Legend, S'rt- Saptakofisa- 
labdha-vara-vira-Jayak&{ke)Hd£va-Malavaramdri % y 
i.e. “ The bravo Jayuk^Videvu, the destroyer of 
the Malavas, who obtained boons from the holy 
Saptakotlsa.” Jaypkes'i was one of the Kadambas 
of Goa. From zinc impression of tho original 
in Bombay Museum. ( Bombay Journal , x. ; Proc. 
xxiv. liii.) 

Nos. 72, 73. — Gold fanatns. Weight, 2*9 grains. 
From tho Southern Mahratta country. Obv. 
Lion regardant, similar to No. 71. Rev. Legend, 
undecipherable. 

No. 74. — Gold fanam. Weight, 5*9 grains. Imperfect. 
Obv. A lion. Rev. An ankus. 

No. 75. — Copper. From Muisur. Obv. Lion looking 
backwards. Rev. A star of eight rays. Peurse’s 
Collection. 

No. 76. — Copper. Obv. Lion passant and regardant. 
See Nos. 71, 72, 73. Rev. Indistinct. Pearse’s 
Collection. 

No. 77. — Copper. From Bangalore. Obv. Lion 

passant, regardant. Rev. Crossed lines, with 
pellets in the squares. Probably of late date. 
Pearsc’s Collection. 

No. 78. — Go ] d. Weight, 65*1 grains. Obv. Lion 
within a floral border (?), like that on No. 70. 
Rev. Hanuman, seated between two chowries, 
and below him an old Canaresc word Ankara, 
referring possibly to the god Nakares'vara, of 
Bankapur. An electrotype of a similar coin Las 
been reccivod from Bombay. 


1 See note to p. 152 b. 
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PLATE IIT. 


Ciialukya Coins. 

Nos. 10 to 23 of Plate I. belong to this series. (Oonf. “ Glean.” 

pp. 88-90, llgs. 1-6.) 

No. 79. — Gold. Weight, 65V'r grains. A largo thin 
plate, having on the Obv. the figure of a boar in the 
centre under an umbrella, and two ehowrieawith 
the taunts symbol, and a lamp in front of and 
another behind the animal; around, impressed 
by separate punches, old Canarosc letters, reading 
S'rt Chdhdya Vullabha. The last word doubtful. 
Rev. Plain. Another specimen has been figured by 
Lieut. Latter in J.A.SJ3. xv. 240, fig. 6. 

No. 90. — Gold. Weight, 66 -,* (r grains. Obv. Similar 
to the above, the separate letters reading JS’rt 
Rdja Rdja, and a doubtful letter which has 
been read ndra or rya (pp. 51, 54, 66, 67, 70). 
Wit h these compare Nos. 19, 20, of Plato I. 

No. 81. — Copper. Obv. A boar, facing right, sun 
and moon above. Rev. A Sail lea. 

No. 82. — Copper. Obv same as above. Rev . In- 
distinct. 

No. 83. — Copper. Obv. Boar facing right. Rev. 
Lion looking backwards. This perhaps refers 
to the conquest of Banawasi by the Chalukyas. 

No. 84. — Copper. Obv. Boar facing left, with sun 

and moon above. Rev. Indistinct. 

No. 85. — Gold fanam. Weight, 6-7 grains. From 
Raj amah end ri. Obv. Boar facing right, above 

him an ahkus. Rev. The letters sa y under which 
is the number 1 1 in decimal figures. From the 
locality this probably belongs to the Eastern 
Chulukya branch. 

No. 86. — Gold fanam. Weight, 6*2 grains. Obv. 
Boar facing right, enclosed in a circle. Rev . A 
lion, above him the sun. 


Kalaciiuei Coins. 

No. 87. — Gold. Weight, 54Vo* grains. From the 
Sattara province. Obv. Figure advancing to the 
right. Rev . Three lines of Old Canaresc, in the 
socond of which is the ifame Mururi. From the 
locality, and the nemo Mururi, this may be 
assigned to the second prince of too Kalachuri 
dynasty of Kalyan. (p. 78.) 


Coins of tiie Yadavas of DEVAomr. 

No. 88. — Gold. Weight. 52*2 grains. Obv. A figure 
like that of an anthropoid garuda with head 
covered, nose somewhat pronounced. Rev. Three 
lines of Old Canaresc, which have been road 
Raja S'ivabafa, for - bltafa . From Bijupur. Th< 
cognizance of the Yadavas of DGvugiri being a garuda, 
I attribute this com, though with doubt, to that 

family.— W.E. 

No. 89. — Silver, small. Weight, 4*2 grains. Obv. 
figure of garuda, like the preceding. Rev. Ap- 
parently letters, unread. Two of these coins, found 
iu the bund of a tank at Seotur, on the Pdna Road, eight 
miles from Sattiiru, were sent me by Sir Burtlc Frere, 
the Resident. — W.E. 

No. 89J-. —Copper. Obv. Garuda. Rev. A legend, 
Venkata in the centre. 

Coins of the Yadavas of Dvarasamudra. 

The only coins of this dynasty which I know (but have not 

seen) are those procured by Gen. 1‘eurse in Maisftr. — W.E. 

No. 90. — Gold. Weight, 61*75 grains, size 2-}. Obv. 
Maned lion before an altar; above him a smaller 
one, with the sun in front ; both lions face to the 
right. Rev. Three lines of Old Cunareso, reading 
Sri Talakddu gonda (as now road, not -dona), 
i.e. 44 He who took the glorious Talakadu,” 
namely, Vishnu vanlhana, the fourth prince, 
(pp. 80, 82, note 1, 115.) 

No. 91. Gold. Weight, 63 grains. Obv . Sarao as 

above. Rev. Three lines of Old Canarose, reading 
S'ri Nonambavddi gondan , i.e. 44 He who took the 
glorious Nonaihbava<ji.” (p. 82, and note 1.) 

No. 92. — Copper. Obv. Elephant facing right, above 
S'ri, in Canarese. Rev. Legend not legiblo. 
This refers, perhaps, to the N&yaks of Tonnftr. 
(P- 81) 

jCoiNS OF THE KAKATIYAS OF WoRANGAL AND V$MA 
Rkdpis, OF KoNpAVI? (?). 

No. 93. — Gold fanam. From Rewada. Weight, 
6*6 grains. Obv. Bull couchant to right. Rev. 
Doubtful, (pp. 85, 102.) 

No. 94. — Copper. Obv. Bull couchant to right, over 
his back a lingam. Rev. Legend in Telugu. 
(pp. 85, 102.) 

No. 95. — Coppor. Obv. Like the last. Rev . Legend 

in Telugu. (pp. 85, 102.) 
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VlJAYANAGAR CoTNS. 

For the description of coins Nos. 96 to 106 we are indebted to 
Mr. Thomas, who has described them in note 1 to pp. 97-98. 
It is remarkable that the gold coins should be of a S'aivite 
character, whilo the symbols on the copper coins and on the seals 
of tho dynasty, probably through the influence of l he minister, 
are Vaishoavite. But the Kuruba princes generally boro names 
derived from S'iva, whilo those of the succeeding dynasty, except 
the last, were adopted from Vishnu, (p. 92.) 

No. 96 (Thomas’s No. 1). — Gold. Wright., 25*2 

grains. Obv. S'iva and Parvati seated. Rev. 
Nagari legend mrrv if tit Sri Prat d pa 
Uarihara , the second king of the first or Kuruba 
dynasty. 

No. 97 (Thomas’s No. 1). — Gold. Weight, 25-4 

grains. Same as the last. 

No. 98. (Thomas’s No. 2). — Gold. Weight, 24 2 

grains. Obv. Two-headed fabulous bird called 
Gandabherunda walking to the left (von/, note 8, 
p. 96), like a heraldic spread-eagle, holding 
elephants in each beak and each claw. Rev. 
(See No. 99.) 

No. 99 (Thomas’s No. 2). — Gold. Weight, 26-4 

grains. Obv. Two-headod inscssorial Ganda- 
bherunda, with elephants as abovo. Rev. of 
Nos. 98 and 99, the Nagari legend 

S'rt Prato pa Achyuta Raya , i.e. the third 
king of the Narasimha line, the ninth from 
Bukka. 

No. 100 (Thomas’s No. 3). — Gold. Weight, 52*6 

grains. Obv. Same as No. 96. Rev. TJTTm 
TTO S'rt Pratdpa Saddled Rdya, i.e. 
the fourth of tho Narasiinha lino, and tho tenth 
from Bukka. 

No. 101 (Thomas’s No. 4).— Gold. Weight, 25-7 

grains. Obv. Same as No. 96. Rev. Indistinct 
legend, possibly sjpBf Sri Kama 

Triramala Rdya, for “ Tirmnala Raya,” tho 
brother of Rumn Raja of the third dynasty, who 
removed to Ponnakonda. (p. 93.) 

No. 102 (Thomas’s No. 4). — Gold. Weight, 26 

grains. Same as above. 

No. 103 (Thomas, No. 4). — Copper. Mionnet’s size 3; 
weight, 65 grains. Obv. Boar facing righl., 
sword and sun above. Rev. Three lines of 
N&gari ^rm? ’WTWT VM Chalam ( Chalan ) Tri- 
ramala taka for (tanka). (See remark on No. 101.) 

No. 104. Obv. Boar to right, sun and moon above. 
Rev. Legend unread. 

No. 105 (Thomas’s No. 5). — Gold. Weight, 51 *2 
grains. Obv. Vishnu. Rev. 

8'r{ Venlca InarOya namah. Probably one of the 
Venkatas in the list on p. 93. 


No. 106 (Thomas’s No. 6). — Gold. Weight, 52*7 
grains. Obv. The youthful Krishna trampling 
on Kaliya (tho dancing Krishna). Rev. A legend 
read as ^3u TTET S'rt Chtkadeva Rdya. 

Mr. Thomas doubts whether this belongs to the Vijayanagar 
series (uote, p. 98). 1 am also doubtful (see p. 97). it may 
belong to a Maisur sovereign named Chikkadova. — W. E. 

No. 107. — Gold. Weight, 25*9 grains. Obv. The 
youthful Kfishna again. Rev. Nagari legend, 
indistinct, (?) Vetikadvva. 

No. 108. — Gold. Weight, 58 gruins. Obv. Rama 
and Sita seated, sun and moon above, a tiguro 
(llanuman ?) standing before them. Rev. In Old 
Canarese Sri lhara. This coin appears to bo 
connected with the Rdma-Tahka medals, attri- 
buted to the second dynasty, (pp. 95, 99.) 

No. 109. — Gold. Weight, 174 grains. The third- 
sized Rdma-Tahka , cup-shaped. Convex side, 
Hanuman to the left, with Nagari letters. On- 
cave side, Rama and Situ seated, with attendants. 
Nagari legend below, (p. 99.) 

No. 110. — Gold (spheroid). Weight, 18 grains. Obv. 
Hanum&n. Rev. S'iva and Parvati (?), indistinct, 
(p. 99.) 

No. 111. — Cancelled. 

No. 112. — Gold. Weight, 119*7 grains. Obv. Vishnu 
under an arch. Rev. S'rt Krishna Rdya. ( Con/. 
Nos. 174 to 178.) 

No. 1 1 3. — Gold.^ Flat Weight, 123*4 grains. Obv. 
Rama and Sita seated, with attendants ; around, 
and on Rev., Nagari legend not read. A modern 
Rama- Tanka , of no value, (p. 99.). — W. E. 
(Pearsc’s Collection.) 


Maisltr Cotns. 

No. 114 (Tl/omas’s No. 3a.) — Gold. Weight, 63 
grains. Obv. S'iva and Parvati seated. Rev. 
Saddstvd, adopted from the Vijayanagar typo by 
SadtUiva, the first Nayak of Ikkeri. (pp. 97, 
105, 106, 146; con/. J.A.S.B. lii. 45, 93.) 

No. 115. — Gold. Weight, 62*8 grains. Obv. S'iva 
and Parvati seated. Rev. S'rt Krishna Rdja. 
Later Ikkeri type, afterwards adopted by Haidar 
’All. (p. 105.) 

No. 116. — Copper. Obv. A Canarese number (?). 
Rev. Lines crossing at right angles, (p. 105.) 

No. 117. — Copper. Obv. Elephant to left, sun and 
moon abovo. Rev. Double lines crossing at right 
angles with a circle in the centre. In others, 
Rev . various, oft eft smooth from attrition. This 
is the dne paisa , or “ Eiephant Cash,** bo com- 
mon Maisur, referred to at p. 105. 


t 
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Cheka or Konutt Coins. 

No. 118. — Gold. Weight, 52*3 grains. Obv. Klo 
pliant. Rev. Floral design. 

No. 119. — Gold. Weight, 58*5 grains. Obv. siitiilar 
to the above, but here the animal is caparisoned. 

These two coins, attributed to the Oh eras, have been fre- 
quently reproduced in the south-west. I have fimarns of the 
same type. The figure on the seal of the Kongo coppor-plutes 
is exactly similar. See next number. — W. E. 

No. 120. — Seal, having the figure of an elephant, 
attached to the copper grants of the Kohgani 
princes. From an electrotype impression. 

Nos. 121-127 — The seven following characteristic 
copper coins are difficult to describe. They all 
have on the reverse the same symbol, which may 
be compared to an altar or drum-shaped object ? 
Tho obverso has generally a bow, and one or 
more five-pointed posts or standards, in one 
instance together with an elephant, in others a 
weapon like a sacrificial hill or axe. (p. 117.) 

No. 128. — Copper. Obv. Seated figure, Ceylon type, 

with ahkus. Rev. How with arrow strung, and 
umbrella. Tt is doubtful if this is a true Koiigu coin, 
but 1 mice had an example with tho Ceylon sitting figure on 
one side, and tho truo Koiigu altar on tho other. — W. E. 


Pantiyan Coins. 

No. 129.— Gold. Weight, 57 grains. Obv. Two fish 
under an umbrella, flanked on right by lamp 
and on left by chow’ie, sun and moon above. 
Rev. legend in Nu ;ari, uncertain. ( Conf. '. As. 
Res. xvii. 592-3; pi. iv. fig. 81.) 


No. 130. — Gold. Weight, 6*5 grains. Obv* Two 
fish. Rev. Unrecognizable. 

No. 131. — Gold. Weight, 6*2 grains. Obv. A fish. 
Rev. Figure beforo an altar. 

Those two coins, Nos. 130, 131, with several others having 
one or two fish, or a boar, were found in R&jamahendri, and 
may bo connected with the Choia-Chalukya period.— W. E, 

No. 132. — Copper. Obv. Standing figure, Ceylon 
type. Rev. A mountain ; below, the Tamil word 
Ketu. Ketu. being synonymous with dhvaja y I attribute 
this, with hesitation, to Malayadhvuja, tho second name in 
the Puranic lists, (pp. 125 G.) — W.E. 

No. 133. — Copper. Obv. Similar standing figure. 

Rev. Fish on cither side of sceptre or crozicr, 
flanked by lamps. Above, in Tamil letters, V\ ra 
Pdndiyan , tho fourth or fifth king in the lists. 

(p. 126.) 

No. 134. — Copper. Obv. Anthropoid Garuda with 
Sankha and chakra above. Rev. Samara Kold- 
hala , the forty-first king in tho lists. ( Compare 
No. 137.) 

No. 135. — Copper. Obv. Similar, Garuda kneeling 
on tho fish. Rev. Samara Koldhalan. (p. 126.) 

No. 136. — Copper. Obv. Standing figure with two 

characters to right. Rev. Fish between lamps ; 
in margin Samara Koldhala. (p. 126.) 

No. 137. — Copper. Obv. Same as above. Rev. Two 

fish surrounded by legend Samara Koldhala. 

No. 138. — Copper. Obv. Anthropoid Garuda carrying 
a bow, Sankha above. Rev. Bhuvaneka Vlran . 

(p. 126 .) 


PLATE IV. 


Panuyan Coins ( continued ). 

No. 139.— Copper. Obv. Standing figure. Rev. In 

old Tamil, Korkai Andar, i.e. “Ruler of 
Korkui,” a title of tho Pandyan princos. Sewell’s 
Collection. 

No. 140. — Copper. Obv. Similar standing figure. 

Rev. Seated figure, and legend Kiina Pandya , 
the Inst name in the lists, (pp. 121, 126, 128-9.) 

No. 141. — Copper. Obv. Sceptre between two fish 
under a crescent Rev. Sundara Pdndiua , in 
Tamil, (p. 127.) 


No. 142. — Copper. Obv. Horse galloping to right, 
under tlireo symbols indistinguishable. Rev. 
Fish on either side of sceptre ; above, a bull to 
left with chowries. (p. 127.) 

lVo. 143. Copper. Obv. Standing figure. Rev. A 
crocodile to left ; above, tho legend ke for te ?), 
and a scorpion ( Makara ketu or dhvaja (r), could 
such a name be found) ; below, two fish looking 
inwards. Gen. Peftroe’sgold coin I have not Been. — W.E. 
(p. 127.) 

No. 144. — Copper. Obv. Standing figure, with two 
fish and sceptre to right. Rev. Seated figure 
with legend, which has been read T&rumalai (?). 
fp. 1 27 0 
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No. 145. — Copper. Obv. Two fish crossed; in the 
angles a crescent and ' trisula. Rev . Kacchi 
Valungum Perumdn , i.e. “ Con jcvcram-besto wing 
chief or prince.” (p. 122, note 2.) 

No. 146. — Coppor. Obv. Standing figure. Rev . 

Seated figure and sceptro between two fish. 

No. 147. — Copper. Obv . Two feet (or Yishnu-pdds ?) 
under sun and moon. Rev. Legend which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Culdtvcll, reading from another 
coin found at Kayal, is lidyal. (pp. 121-5.) 

No. 148. — Copper. Obv. Boar to right-, under sun 
and moon. Rtv. Sundara Pdndiyan , above two 
fish on each side of the sceptre. This belongs to 
what has been called tho Chola-Chalukya period, 
in which the relations between the Pandyans 
and the Clio] as have' not beeu clearly as- 
certained. (pp. 121, 134.) 

No. 149. — Copper. Obv. Figure, with halo round the 

head, seated on the fish. The right arm rests 
outstretched on the knee, tho leg pendant, the 
left leg is doubled, and the left arm akimbo. 
This is a doubtful coin, its only connection with 
the Pandyans being the figure of the fish. 

No. 150. — Copper. Bull to right, sun and moon. 
Rev. Scoptro between two fish. 


Cnor.A. Coins. 

No. 151. — Gold. Coin lost; facsimile in woodcut. 
Weight, 50 to 60 grains. Obv. and Rev. Exactly 
the same, viz. a tiger soated to the proper left, 
opposite it a fish, over the head of each an ahkus , 
and behind tho tiger four characters unread, 
(p. 132.) 



No. 152. — Impure silver. Weight, 62 grains. Obv. 
and Rev. The same, viz. a tiger seated under a 
canopy, chowrie on either side, opposite it two 
fish, behind it a bow, and below all tho Nagari 
legend Rachd Konu Chofa. (pp. 124, 132.) 

No. 153. — Impuro silver. Woight, 52*2 grains. Obv. 
and Rev. Same as above, legend S'rl Rdjindrah. 
(pp. 124, 132, note 2.) Pearse’s Coll. 

No. 154. — Impure silver. Weight, 62 -6 grains. Obv. 
The same group of symbols occupying the whole 
field. Rev . Uttama Chola in Nagari. (pp. 132-3.) 


No. 155.— Gold. Weight, 7*2 grains. Obv. Same as 
above. Rev. Yuddha Malldh. (p. 134, note 1.) 
This coin was received since tho noto wns written. 

No. 156. — Gold. Weight, 6*7 grains. Obv. Fish and 
tiger seated under a crescent. Rev. Legend not 
legible. 

No. 157. — Pale gold. Weight, 8 2 grains. Obv. 
Standing figure. Rev. In old Nagari iraka (?) or 
daraka(?) under a chowrie. (Doubtful coin.) 
(p. 133.) 

No. 158. — Copper. Obv. Seated ngu re with apparently 
tho legend Raja Rdja under the arm. Rev. Boar 
to left, legend above and bolow illegible. The 
letters above seem to bo in Tamil and to read 
Vita. (pp. 133-4.) 

No. 159. — Copper. Obv. Standing figure, crescent to 
right of head. Rev. Boar, sun, moon, and lump, 
above a scroll, (p. 134.) 

No. 160. — Copper. Obv. Standing figure. Rev. Two 
fish surrounded by an obscuro legend, Raja 
Rdja (?). (p. 134.) 

No. 161. — Copper. Obv. Same as above. Rev. Soated 
figure with fish and sceptre where the legend 
Rdja Rdja usually appears, (p. 134). 

No. 162. — Copper. Obv. Seated figure with legend 
Rdja Rdja. Rev. A horseinun between two 
umbrellas galloping to right, (p. 133.) 

No. 163. — Copper. Obv. Seated figure. Rev. Two 
horses and rider, umhi. Has above, (p. 133.) 

No. 164. — Copper. Obv. Standing figure of Krishna 

as Mura^dhara (tho fluto player). Rev. Seated 
figure and legend Rdja Jldja . (p. 133; conf, 

PI. /. Fig. 12.) 

No. 165. — Gold. Obv. Standing figure, crescent 

in field, and fish below four dots. Rev . Seated 
figure and name Rdja Rdja. (p. 133.) 

No. 166. — Copper. Obv. Standing figure, and Rev. 
Same as No. 165. (p. 133). 

No. 167. — Copper. Obv. Very rough, same as above. 
Rev. Bull erect to right, sun and moon. p. 134. 

No . 168 . — Cancelled. 

No. 169. — Coppor. Obv. Same as the last. Rev. Bull 
to right, crescent above, (p. 134.) 

No. 170. — Coppor. Obv. Samo as above, with a 

lozenge having dots in tho angles and one in the 
cent re. Rev. Soated figure having an axe to his 
proper right, (p. 134). 

No. 171. — Copper. Obv. Same as above. Rev. An 
elephant to left, above his head a sank ha , and an 
illegible legend. 

No. 1 72. — Copper. Obv. Same as above. Rev. Bull 
couchant to left, with crescent in the field, below, 
in Tamil letters, Setu. (p. 134.) 
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No 173. — Coppor. Obv. Standing bull facing to 

left, lamp in front. Rev . Kdndri Rayan x — who 
he was, not known. 

No. 174. — Copper. Obv, Standing bull facing right. 
Rev, A largo throe-leaved symbol, or fleur-de-lis ? 
triaula f This coin, example* ot which are not in- 
frequent, closely resembles one figured by Sir A. PJiayre 
as struck in Arakan about the eighth century a.d. (p. 134.) 


Modern Coins. 

No. 175. — Woodcut of coin accidentally -, omitted. 
Gold. Weight, 26 grains. Obv. Lakshmi seated^ 
with fankha and chakra . Rev. Sri Pratdpa 
Kfishna Raya in Nagari. Not very rare. The Lakshmi. 
tndda of the sgLrfif*, of elegant design. It appears to fne 
to be connected with the series of Krishna coins, Nos. 
106, 107, PPV97, 144, note 1.— W.E. 



No. 176. — Gold. Weight, 26 grains. Obv . Vishnu 

standing under an arch. Rev. Like Nagari cut 
by one ignorant of the character. This coin, which 
should have been omitted instead of the preceding, is the 
Vehkafaputi Aa m/m pratdpa , or half pagooa of the sur&fs, 
very common, often made into ornaments. — W. E. 

No. 177. Gold. Obv. Same as the last. Rev. Venkaf 
Raya in Telugu. (Pearls Coll.) 

No. 178. — Gold. Obv Vishnu standing. Rev. Granu- 
lated. 

No. 179. — Gold. Obv. Same as the last. Rev. Granu- 
lated charged with a star. (p. 143 ) This is the 
Madras star-pagoda. This and the preceding numbers 
camo into use on the fall of the Vijayanagar dynasty, 
and were .adopted by ♦he local chiefs of Raidrtig, 
Venkatagiri, Tnpati, etc. (pp. 98, 143), and by the Euro- 
pean factories. Nos. 180, 181, 182, like the above, were 
struck on the east coast, some by the Nawkbn of the 
Carnatic, others by Zamfnd&rs (p. 143). The same remark 
applies to No. 183, only the figures are seated. — W.E. 

No. 180. — Gold. Obv. Vishnu and his two wives 

standing. Rev. Granulated, known as the Kuruki 
pagoda, struck by the Nawabs of Arcot. (p. 144.) 

No. 181. — Gold. Obv. Same as above. Rev. Granu- 
lated, with the Arabic letter ain (^) struck by 
8afdar ’All, of the family of the Arcot Nawdb. 
(p. >44.) 


No. 182. — Gold. Obv. Samo as above, but the three 

figures are seated. Rev. S'ri Pratdpa Krishna. 

No. 183. — Sapphire ring with same figure* as on the 
last. (p. 144, note.) 

No. 184. — Gold. (Spurious.) Obv. Vishnu and his 
two wives standing. Rev. Granulated, with the 
Arabic letters Jlj Wald> for the Nawab W&l&jdh. 
(p. 144, note 2.) 

No. 185. — Gold. (Spurious.) Obv. Hanum&n. Rev. 
Same as the last. (p. 144, note 2.) 

No. 186. — Gold. Obv. Durgfi. seated. Rev. Pratdpa 
Krishna in N&gari. The same ooin as No. 7 in 
Mr. Thomas’s note, p. 98, undoubtedly bolonging 
to ono of tne Ceded District Poly gars, (pp 
105-6, 143, 145-6.) 

No. 187. — Gold. Obv. and Rev. Same as the last. 

No. 188. — Gold. Obv. Same as the last two, with 
Vaishnava* emblems of S'ankha and Chakra. Rev. 
Same as above, (pp. 99, 142, note 2, 143, 145-6.) 

Nos. 189, 190, 191, 192. — Gold. Viraraya fan am s. 

Obv. Transverse bar with three lines of dots 
above. Rev. A design, not explained, (p. 146-7.) 

No. 193. — Silver. The Malabar tdri. Obv. A deity. 
Rev. Similar to above, (pp. 57, 147.) 

No. 194. — Copper. Mionnet’s scale, size 4 J. Weight, 
172 grains. Obv. and Rev. Like the Virardya 
fanam, of which it is apparently a multiple. 
Not common. 

No. 195. — Cancelled. 

No. 196. — Silver. Weight, 11*6 grains. Double 

Chakram of Travancore. Obv. S'ankha shell. 
Rev. Hexagonal diagram interlaced. The S'ankha 
shell is the cognizance of the Travancoro state, 
and the diagram is seen on many of their coins, 
(p. 139.) 

No. 197. — Copper. A duddu of four kasus. Weight, 
39-^ grains. Obv. Vishnu or Krishna with a 
sprig o** branch under the arm, and the Mala 
y£lam numeral 4 in the exergue. Rev. Hexagonal 
diagram, (p. 139.) 

N.B. — The last two Nos. (196, 197) are added as examples of 

Western Coast coins. 
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A. 

Abd-er-Razzak’s account of tbe city of 
Bijanngar, 93 *. 

’Abdullah Kutb Sbab, 100 f 

’Abdullah Wass&f’s notice of a disputed 
succession in tho P&ndyan state, 1‘23. 

Abliiras, Abiria, tbe pastoral tribo of 
Aliirs. 89. 

’A'dil Sh&hi dynasty, 98; coins of, 138. 

Adoncjai, or Tondam&n, 37. 

A<jidr, incription at, 66. 

Agastya, early mission of, 1 . 

Aghoreswara, 105. 

Agrestial slaves, 16w. 

Agni kula, fire dynasties, 70. 

Agumbadyan, a Tamil caste, 43*. 

Ahavamalla, title of a Chalukya king, 
73, 121. 

Ahirs, a great pastoral tribe, 89. 

Ahmadnagar, gold coins found at, 65. 

Aihole inscription, tho, 65. 

Aira, inscription of king, 29. 

A1 Biruni referred to, 123n. 

Ala V6ma Beddb 101. 

’Alb-ud-din, his conquest and plunder 
of the south, 63, 67, 79, 81, 90, 123, 
132 

’Ali ’A'dil Shfch, 95. 

Allada BhOpati, Allanda Reddi, mem- 
bers of the V6ma Reddi family, 101. 

Amara Kosha, the, 37*. 

Amar&wati, inscription at, 101. 

Amir KhusrO on a disputed P&ndyan 
succession, 123. 

Amoghavarsha of the Raffa dynasty, 74, 
76, 76, 77. 

Anai k&su, Anai mitti, A'ne paisa, ele- 
phant stamped coins, 105, 116. 

Ananda, name of an Andhra prince, 12. 

Anandar&men, name of a Travancore 
coin, 138, 139. 

Andarm, or Andhras, so called by Pliny, 

10 . 

Andhras, coins of the, 7 ; notice of the, 
by the Greeks and Romans, 9 ; men- 
tioned in the tablet at Sh&hb&zgarhi, 

1 1 ; inscriptions relating to the, 12, 
13, 14 ; period of their rule, 15 ; dis- 
tribution of the, 15 ; migration of the, 
16; Andhra-bhrityas, 13, 18; Andlira- 
jhtiya, 18; close of dynasty, 21; 
monetary system of the, 22 ; list of 
coins, 28-34. 
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’Anglia, the, a fabulous bird, 97*. 

Amugeri, inscription at, 121. 

Anumakonda, inscription at, 82. 

Anwar-ud-din Khkn, Naw&b of Carnatic, 
144. 

Aparanji fanaras, 148. 

Arfidhya, a class of Brahmans, 78. 

Arakati, Chandra dynasty, of and rela- 
tions with the Cholas, 134, 135. 

Aravttipura. lords of, 100*. 

A root, 21, 36, 42, 89, 98, 144, 145. 

Arimardhana, P&ndyaii king, logend of, 
127. 

Arrian, quoted, 10w., 22. 

Aryans, migration of tho, 1. 

Asa Abeer, Asenrgurh, 89. 

Ashar, mentioned by Marco Polo, 126. 

Asoka, 16 ; his edict, 19, 107, 111, 130 ; 
his inscription at Ganjam, 28. 

Attirana Chanda Pallava, 43. 

Augustus, coins of, 45*. 

Aurangzob, referred to, 98. 

Avanita, Avinita, Mah&dhir&ja Bhadatta, 
Prince of tho Kohgu dynasty, 113, 114. 

Ayama of the Yatsagotra, mentioned in 
inscriptions, 26. 

Azlra-ud-Daula, Nawfib of the Carnatic, 
144. 


Babu Rujendra Mittra, referred to, 29*. 

B&d&mi inscription, the, 6 A. 

Bagavadi, the tutelary deity of Madras, 
6 1 «. 

Bahfuluri pagoda, 106. 

B&hmani kings, 84 ; state of Kalhurga, 
90. 

Bala Krishna, figure of, on Maisur coins, 
106. 

Balabhi era, 19*. 

Balavarkja, 40. 

Ball, Vincent, on obsolete copper mines, 
37, 38. 

Ball&la, Hoysala, 80, 81, 90, 116, 122, 
131. 

Bnnawfi’o, 15, 25, 42,64, 65, 67,69, 70, 
77, 91, 92, 99. 

Bar yuchre, the, name of a fabulous bird, 
97*. 

Basava, founder of the Ling&yat sect, 
44 ; Basava -purapa, the sacrod libok 
of the Lingaykts, 78. 


Bauddhasand Jainas, feud between, 38*. 

Bayloy, Sir E. Clive, referred to, 45*. 

Beal, Rev. 8., referred to, 38*. 

Bedars, a predatory tribe, 6, 105. 

BelGr (Vefapfira) inscription at, 116*. 

Bhagwhn L&l Indraji, referred to, 12*., 
13 ; his discoveries at Sop6r&, etc., 
quoted or referred to, 26, 28*., 29, 
74*., 103. 

Bhandarkar, Prof., referred to, 74, 113. 

BhauuVikrama, early Malabar prince, 137. 

Bh&radw&ia g6tra, 40, 41*. 

Bh&skarkcn&rya, author of tho Lil&vnti, 
46 

Bliau Daji, Dr., referred to, 12, 19, 28. 

Bhillama, 79. 

Blips, a predatory tribe, 1*. 

Bhima, K&ja qf Vardham&nanagari, 82. 

Bliujabai:', Gangs, II tin. 

Bhuvananai^mulla, 65 n. 

Bhuvanaikavira, 66»*. 

Bhuvanaika viran, 126. 

Bidie, Dr., referred, 96, 97,' 98, notea. 

Bijjala, 72, 77, 78. 

Bir P&ndy a » 123. 

Bird, Dr., opens the tope at K&nheri, 13. 

Boar, the, a symbol of the ('halukyas, 
67, 72 ; adopted by the Vijayanagars, 
95. 

Boesrokken, a base coin so called, 1 42. 

Bow, a, tho Ch6ra emblem, 66, 108, 1 17, 
120 ; with arrow, 23, 29. 

Broun, Mr., on tho weights of Travan- 
core, 60*. 

Buchanan, Dr. Francis, on coins of 
1 Malabar, 64*., 89, 106n, 138/*., 146, 
147. 

Buddha Varmk Rftja Chalukya, 71. 

Buddhist symbols on Andhra coins, 22. 

Buddhists, persecution of the, 92, 126. 

Biihler, Dr., referred to or quoted, 12*., 
17, 24, 26, 72*., 75. 

Bukkarfya, founder of Vijayanagar, 90, 
91 ; doubtful coin of, 05 ; a second of 
the name, 100. 

Burgess, Dr., referred to or quoted, 13n, 
26, 26*., 74*., 93*., 96, 97*., 100, 
136. 

Burnell, Dr. A. C., quoted or referrod 
to, 2, 11, 37, 38, 39, note*, 76, 86*., 
88,’ 94, 96, 107, 111*., 112, 131, 136 ; 
his list of V.jayanagar kings, 94. 

Burnouf , M. , his opinion on the Purkpa- 
9*. ; referred to, 46, 61, 69. 
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c. 

Cesalpinia, the seeds of a species of, 
used as weights and for other pur 
poses, 48. 

Caldwell, Dr., quoted or referred to, 2m., 
4m., lb/., 37, 38 m., 48m., 49m., 

107m., 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 126m., 
126, 130, 131m. 

Canarese numerals on Wodeiyar coins, 
106. 

Cannanore, the Bibi of, 63 ; mint of, 141. 

Cash, cazu, kkzu, coin, generally copper, 
69, 137, 139, 148. 

Ceylon type or series, term applied by 
Prinsep to a class of southern coins, 
108, 109, 110, 117, 120, 122, 126, 
126, 127, 133. 

Chaitya cave, the, 13. 

Chakra, the, with sankha shell, emblems 
of Vishnu, 126, 14*6. 

Chakrams, small silver coin of Travan- 
core, 137, 319; board for reckoning, 
described, d48. 

Chalukya Empire, Western, historical 
purvey of, 70 et teq. 

Chalukya inscriptions, 120. 

Chalukyas, invade the Pallava country, 
39 ; overcome the Kndnrabas, 66 ; 
coins of the, 67 ; their high-sounding 
titles enumerated, 70-1 ; interregnum 
of, 73 ; their characteristic symbol 
72; genealogical list of the, 73. 

Chalukya kingdom, Eastern, votice of, 
86 ; subversion by Cho i as, ib. ; genea- 
logical list of, 87. 

Chkina Kkjo, 104; supposed coin; of, 
106. 

Chand, the poet, 70n. 

Chanda Varmk, 41. 

Charnjhulanda, 69. 

Chandra Sri, coin of, ‘20 m. 

Chandragiri princes, 98. 

Chandragupta, founder of the Maurya 
dynasty, 7, 9, 28. 

Chashtaua, coin of, described and illus- 
trated, 26-8. 

Cbatarapana Sktakani, coin of, 24. 

Cb’hapas, 46m. 

Chedi dynasty, 11, 77. 

Chrira dynasty, 61, 78, 107, 108, 111. 

Cherakal Rkja, 137 ; tklufc, 147. 

Cherapati, 111. 

Chkrumkn Perumkl, 61. 

Cbilka Lake. 16. 

Chinese ooins found at the Coromandt 
coasts 36. 

Chinna fanam, 138* cnakram, coins of 
Travancore, 139. 

Chitaldrug, the Bedai* Polygar of, 106 ; 
inscription at 90 ; pagodas. 146. 

Chivari Karpa, 13. 

ChdQ6^aya. 82. 

Chohkns, the. one of the Agni ktus, 70 m. 

Chola dynasty, historical notice of, 130, 
eteeq. ; genealogioal lists of the, 130, 
131 ; notes on their ooinnge, 132 ; 
lists of, 133, 136 ; silver ooins, 67, 
108; CboUmandalam, 108; Chola. 
Wn^yMidVnMtx, 108. 

CirradsB, Pliny s term for the Kirkta;, n>. 

Cochin, Rkja of, 136 ; historical note 
on, 141 ; coinage of. 141 f list el 
Rkja* of, 142. 


Coda (Cho^a) dynasty, 107. Same as 

Codrington, Dr., on Western coins, 65, 

66 . 

C61astri, 137. 

Colebrooke, Sir H. T. f his opinion on 
the Purknas, 9m. ; inscriptions edited 
by, 90m. 

Conti, Nicol6, the Venetian traveller, 93. 

Copper coinage, described, 68 et eeq. ; 
endless variety of coins, 60. 

Copper deeds relating to the Pallavas. 39. 

Coromandel coast, coins found along 
the, 36. 

Cowrie, derivation o’, 69 m. 

Cunningham, General, referred to or 
quoted, 9m, 1 In, 16m, 16m, 17, 19m, 
20, 21m, 26m, 32m, 46, 48m, 64m. 72m, 
77m, 126m. 

Curzola, battle of, 124. 


D. 


Dakhamitra, 14 ; or, Dakshamitra, 
daughter of Nahapana, 26. 

Dakhan or Dakshana, geographical de- 
scription oi the, 1 ; Daksnanapati, 24 ; 
Dakshinkpathajamanas, a terra com- 
prehending the Dravidian races. In. 

Da)awki, a military title, 98. 

Dalton, Colonel, referred to, 14n, 38. 

Damariika drum, the, 78 n. 

Dankrnava, Eastern Chalukya king, 86. 

Danda-nkyakas, title of, 72, 81. 

Dantidurga, or Dantivarma, the Ratta 
king, 72 ; inscriptions of, 74, 77. 

Dksa Karpi, Andhra, 13. 

Datta Avinita, 113. See Avinita. 

Davids. T. W. Rhys, quoted or referred 
to, 47», 49m, 109, 110, 122m, 133. 

Day, Dr Francis, referred to or quoted, 
137n, 138, 142. 

Dellon, Dr., quoted, 67, 68m. 

D6va Rkya, 96, 98m. 

D6vagiri, Ykdavas of, 79. 

Devi Nk van ikkya, 13. 

DhanokaVata. supposed site of, 16 . 

Dhkrwkri pagodas, 146. 

Dhruva, 72, 77. 

Digambara idols do duty for Hindu 
gods, 37m. 

Dlnika, 14, 26. 

Diodorus, 10n. 

Dirhem, a coin, 138m. 

Dodaya Reddi, 101. 

Dowsoft. Professor, referred to, 70m, 107, 
111m, 130. 

Drkvida, and Drkvida-d£sam, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 21, 42, 69, 61. 89, <93, 109, 122, 123, 
124, 126, 130, 132, 136, 136. 

Dravidian coinage, 108 ; dynasties men- 
tioned in Asoka's edict, 107, 111, 130 ; 
Vtarature, C, 107 ; migration oi the, 1, 

Durga pagodas, 106, 146. 

Durga, figure of. on gold.ooins, 99, 1Q0, 
143, 146. 

Durgi, Bkdrama Devi's inscription at, 

83m. 

Dutch East India Company, 136, 142; 
mint at Pulicat, 146 ; supplant the 
Portuguese, 146. 

Dvkrasamudra, Ykdavas of, 80 ; destruc- 
tion of, 81. 


Dvkrkvatipur-varadhiswara, 79, 80. 
Dynastic lists : — 

Andhras, according to the Purkpas , 

8 . 

Cochin Rkjas, 142. 

Hindus of South India, 4. 
Mahommedan kings of the Dak- 
han, 6. 

Pkpdyan Kings, 128, 129. 
Travancore Sovereigns, 140. 
Vijayanogar Rkjas, 93, 96. 
Dynasties of Drkvida, 111 $t teg. See 
Genealogical Lists. 


E. 

Earliest indigenous coins, 63 et teq. 

Eggeling, Prof., referred to, 12, 39. 

Egyptians, use of scales by the, 49m. 

Eiahng, term suggested for the earliest 
silver coins, 45m, 111. 

Elephant cash, 106. 

Elephant, the, used as the ensign of 
various dynasties, 60 ; the emblem of 
the Konganis, 108, 116. 

Ellis, F. W., quoted or referred to, 14m, 
36, 37m, 38m, 40m, 43, 46n, 48, 69 n, 
61, 107, 130m. 

Elliot, Sir H., Historians, referred to, 
63m, 89, 123. 

Elphinstono's India, referred to, 63. 

E'lurk, inscription of Dantidurga, the 
Ratta king, at, 74. 

Eras, earliest Indian, 19m. 

Eratosthenes, 10m. 


F. 

Fabretti’8 Etruscan Antiquities, 32m. 

Funam, 49, el eeq. ; especially 146-148. 

Fergusson, James, on the native eras, 
19m ; referred to, 27m, 37m. 

Feringhipet pagodas, 144, 145. 

Ferishta, testimony of, to the use of gold 
in the Carnatic, 63, 67 notes ; referred 
to, 83, 93, 94 nolee. 

Fish, a, the Pkpdyan emblem, 108, 119, 
120, 126. 

Fish money, 138. 

Fleet, J. F. , quoted or referred to, 27m, 
39, 66, 67n, 69, 70, 71, 76. 79, 88, 91, 
93 m, 96, 100, 101, 112, 113, 114, 116, 
135. 

Fort St. George, mint at, 144. 

Foulkes, Rev. T., referred to, 39, 41, 44, 
116 

Frederick, Cesar, quoted, 60, 93m, 94. 


G. 

Gadhy&nam, name of pagoda, 61. 
Gajapati kksu, 116. 

Gaji Lakshrai, the goddess, 11. 
Ganapati Dynasty of Worapgal, 82-4. 
Gappabhkrupda, a fabulous bird, 96. 
Ganga dynasty, 112. 
Ganga-Kandarpa, 114, 116. 
Gangaikondan, 180. 
Gapgapemmankdi, fasana of, 66. 
Gangaridea, 10. 
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Ganges, 7, 9, 10, 14, 15; Canal, 46; 
Sundarbans of, 46. 

Gangondaram, inscription at, 120, 130. 

Ganita Skstram, the, 46. 

Ganuja. the emblem of Amoghavanha, 
77 ; of the Ykdavas, 79 ; of the Silk- 
hkros, 103 ; other dynasties, 96 ; on 
Pbpdyan coins, 126. 

Gautami. the Great Queen, 12, 18, 24. 

Gautamiputra, 12, 13; the most con- 
spicuous of the Andhras, 17, 18 ; eras 
he the Skka king P, 19. 

Genealogical lists 

Chalukyas, 73. 

CUoUs, 131. 

Eastern Chalukyas, 87. 

Hoysala Ballklas, 80. 

Ikkcri R&jas, 105. 

Kadambas, 68, 69. 

Kkkatiyus, 84. 

Kalachuris, 78. 

Karnata Kings, 100. 

Konganis, 117, 118. 

Palluvaa, 41. 

Ratta*' 76. 

Sfika Kings, 20. 

Sil&hftras, 103. 

Yrfma Reddis, 102. 

Vijuyanagars, three lists of, 93 ; 
Dr. Burnell’s list, 94. 

Wodeiyar Dynasty of Maisur, 
104. 

Ykduvas, 79. 

Getti fauain, 146. 

Ghats, the, 3, 21, 38, 43, 64, 102, 108; 
Pkyan-ghat and Bklk-ghat, 3. 

Gibbs, Mr., unique gold coin of, 64, 66, 
09, 133. 

Gildemeister, quoted, 46m. 

Girnkr inscription, tho, 12, 14, 17, 26, 
42m. 

Gnftna Sambandha, 126. 

Godkvuri river, 3, 6, 7, 14, 16, 18, 19, 
21, 22, 23, 131 ; the two branches of 
the, mimed from two great Queens, 
21 . 

Gold coins, earliest examples of, 61, 63 ; 
of tho Phndyaua, 119. 

Gold fanums, doubtful, 137. 

Gold funams of Muisur, 106. 

Gold funams, remarks on, 146 ; pagodas 
of lkkori, 106. 

Golden bull, standard of the, 78m. 

Gonds, 1. 

Gotanii, 24. 

Govinda Ratia, 111., military prowess of , 
72, 77. 

G6vindnrkja, 82. 

Grama Devi, 5 1 «. 

Grumudevutk festival, 90«. 

Greek models of the Skh coins, 18. 

Griffin, gryphon, grypa, a fabulous bird, 
96/*, 97m. 

Gujarat, 12, 14, 16*, 18, 39m, 70m, 71, 
74m, 77. 

Gupd il of MantrukOtn, 82. 

Gundcrt, Dr., quoted or mentioned, 38w, 
46, 48m, 61, 68, Gin, 96m, 138m, 142m, 
146/i. 

Gupta coinage, referred to, 110; ora, 
19m. 

Gurrumkonda pagodas, 145. 

Guthrie, Colonel, his collection of coins 
dispersed, 99. 


H. 

TTaidar *Ali, 104, 106, 106, 136. 

Haigas, a sect of Brahmuus, 64. 
Hai-haya dynasty, 11, 77. 

Ilalep&iks, 64. 

Hall, Prof. FitzEdward, referred to, 11, 
31. 

Halai branch of the Kadamba dynasty, 

G6. 

Hanumkn, an insignia of the Kadambas 
66 ; on the Vijayanagnr coins, 95, 96, 
98 ; supposed figure of, on Ohola 
coins, 109 ; ou Carnatic Nuwah’sdies, 

144m. 

Harihara, 90w, 91, 92, 97 m, 98m. 

Hari Varmk, 116, 110. 

Harpanhalli pagodus, 145. 
llarsha, king o^Ujjuyani, 19m ; his era, 
19n. 

Hawkes, Colonel, mentioned, 146. 
Heyne’s Tracts on Indiu, referred to, 60m, 
60 m. 

Hiouen Thsang, mentioned, 126*. 
Hodgson, Brian If., quoted, 4G«, Gin. 
Hook money, 138. 

Hoysala Ballfdas, 80 ; coins of, 81, 82 ; 

mentioned, 116, 122, 131. 

Hult/.sch, Dr. E. t referred to, 99. 

HCins, gold coius so colled, 98, 106, 116, 
144. 

Hunter, Dr. W. W., referred to low. 


I. 

Ibn Batuta, referred to, 69 n. 

Ibrahim *Adil Shkh 11., 94. 

Idangali, 46m. 

Ikkeri. Itkjas of. 105 ; pagodas, 106. 
Inikd-Shkhi rulers, 84. 

Indo-Scythian coins, 14, 15m. 

Iron coin of Travanoore, 137. 

J. 

Jacob, Sir G. Le Grand, referred to, 92. 
Jngge^evu, 82. 

Juggfi. upettu stupa, 25. 

Jkhnavi kula, 112. £u-e Gauga dynasty. 
J-'ii.as, the eurliest cultivators of DravA 
dinn literature. 37 ; vidences of their 
► ► d, 31 ; relics ot, 40 ; persecution of 
t.ue, 92 ; great sin ugh I, ter of the, 126. 
Jain -m, character of, 1 19. 

Jaitugi, 81 . 

Janguma or Lingkyut seet, 78, 92, 133. 
Jusdan, inscription at, 28. 

Jaya Simha, 71. 

JuyHkesi, 65, 66. 

Jervis’s Weights of Konkan, referred to, 
60m. 

Jones, Sir W., quoted, 2m. 

Junkgadh, inscription at. 28. 


K. 

Kfidam, 46m. 

Kadamba dynasty, 44 ; historical notice 
of, 04 el seq. ; genealogical lists of the, 
68, 69. 

Kaira, copper- plates found at, 70- 1 m. 


Kukdtivn dynasty, 72 ; historical notice 
of, 82-84 ; geucalogical list of the, 84 ; 
coins of the, 85. 

Kalachuri dynasty, 11; family, 72; 
historical notice of, 77 ; coius and 
insignia of the, 78 ; genealogical lGt 
of the, 78. 

Kkluni, 46//. 

Kalmulu, 47m. 

Kalanju, a seminal weight, 47, 48, 49, 
61, 52, 146. 

Kales Dewnr, 123. 

Kalinina pandit, 72. 

Kkli faniiiu, 137. 138, 139. 

Kkli Vikramk, 40, 65, 88. 

Kkli-yugen rkjen fauutu, 137. 

Kulingic, 10. 

Kalingaputmu, 15. 

Knlingus, 14, 16. 

Kalian, Kullurs, a predatory tribe, 42, 
43. 

Kkmkkshi, 125»/. 

Kamala Mudrus. Ste Padma funkas, 
_ PI. 1. Figs. 7, 8. 

Kanakku Skrrnn, the, old treatise ou 
arithmetic, 46. 

Kknchi, 122m, 126m. 

Katidara, king, 41. 

Kknheri (or Kenucry), the tope at, 13, 
14. 20, 24. 

Kanishku, inscriptions of, 16, 16. 
Kanthirava Nura.su Kliju, 105. 
Kunfliiikya funams, 146; hQns, 106; 

pagodas, 146. 

Kknvkyanasa g6trn, 112. 

Karkal, colossal statue at, 37. 

Knrkarn, the Inst Rafpi kiug, 72. 
lvkrli, the temple at, 12, 14, 22, 26. 
Kama, u .dynastic title, meuuing of the 
word, ott •, 21. 

Karur, inscription at, 122m. 

Kksu, the smallest copper coin, 59. Stv 
t ’ash. 

Kayal, port of, 124 ; king of, 125. 
Keladi. llkj as of, 105 m. 

Kennedy. Colonel Vans, opinion on the 
Purumis, 9m. 

Keruju, 3m, 4, 62, G3, 65, 141, 146, 147 ; 
political divisions of, Cl ; dynasty of, 
107, 108, 111, 136, 137. 

Keraja Ulpatli, the, 61. 

Kerikulu (’hoi a, 81. 

Kern, Professor, referred to, 11. 

Kesava, an author, 37m. 

Khagkrkthn, the race of, 18. 

Khkrkvcla, king of Kaliuga, 29. 
Khkrepktau plates, 103. 

Khonds, 1m. 

Kirttivarink f’hulukya I., inscription of, 
65, 72m ; referred to, 86. 

Kirttivarink Chalukyu II., 71. 

K ittel, Mr., referred to, 115. 

Kittoe, (’aptain M., referred to, 29n. 
Klinga, 135. 

Ko Barak esari Vurmft, 42. 

Kodagu (CoorgJ, inscriptions from, 
116. 

K61ur gold mines, 38. 

Kolutuad. 137. See Cherakal. ' 

Kolattiri, 62, 63, 137 «. 

Kolhkpur grants, 103. 

K6lk6i or K6.k*i, 119. 

K6ls, 14 m. 

Kouduvid, Ylrau Redd** of. 101. 
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Koftgani dynasty, 101; K. Mah&r&ja; 
K. Vernik, K. Vriddharkja, 112-116. 

Kongu dynasty, historical notice of, 1 1 1 
et *tq. \ dates of the, 116; their 
coinage, 116; genealogical lists of the, 
117. 

Kongu-dosa Chari tra (or Itkjakal), the, 
111, 114 m, 116. 

Konkanns, the, 3 n. 

Kottam, a district, 36. 

Kfishna river, 6, 7, 14, 16, 18, 21m, 
22,' 23, 39, 74, 101, 142m, 143; 
K. Sfttavkhana, 12; K. Hat^a king, 
72 m ; K. of Vijayanagar, 93, 100 ; 
supposed coins of, 96, 97, 98, 100; 
mentioned, 101, 143; K. Murall- 
dhara, 133 ; K. Rhja Wodeiyar, 104 ; 
his coin, 106. 

Kshnratha, 14. 

Kshatrapa Nahap&na, 12, 14. 

Kubja Vishnu Vardhana, 39, 86. 

Kubja Vishpuvardhana I., 71. 

Kudikondn, Polygar of, 14 6n. 

Kulasek’hara, the Pkodyau kinp, 109, 
121; inscriptions of, 122, 12o ; seal 
of (illustrated), 123. 

Kulottunga Choi a, 88, 133. 

Kuna Pfuujya, 121, 126. 

Kunu-ala-kOnktiri, 62. 

Kuntala, 3, 4, 6, 16, 16, 17, 21, 42, 
64, 71, 74, 76, 81, 102, 104 ; dynas- 
ties and coins of, 64 et seq. 

Kuntala Swkti Karpa, 16. 

Kuppelftr inscription, the, J5, 96, 

luO. 

Kuruba dynasty, 89, 90, 92 ; list of the, 
93. 

Kuruki pngoda, 144, 146. 

Kurumba-ohOin, 38. 

Kuruinhar communities, 14*i ; halberd 
(illustrated), 31; historical notice of 
the, 36 ; proofs of their former high 
state of civilization, 37 ; their present 
degraded condition, 89. 

4 ‘ Kutila” alphabet, 132m. 


L. 


Lak mesh war inscription, the, 114, 115, 
116, 121. 

Lakshmi fonarn, 146 ; rahda, 144, 146. 

Lalittulitya, the Kaslunirian king, 72. 

Lane, W., Arabiuu Nights, roferred to, 
97m. 

Lankhpnra-danda-nfctha, 122. 

l^inkeawara (Laakissara), 109, 110. 

L&rf, larinv 138. v 

lessen, C., quoted, 12 m ; referred to, 74n, 
112m. 

Lkt alphabet of Asoka, 28. 

I^ad, the basis of the Andhra coinage, 

22 . 

Leaden coins of Travancore, 137. 

Leyden, Oriental Congress at, 124. 

Lilhvati, the standard Sanscrit work on 
mathematics, 46. 

Lingkyats, 44, 78. 

Lion, the symbol of the Andhras, 2*2, 
23 ; of the Kadnmba kings, 60, 66 ; 
of the Hoysatas, 81, 82 ; adopted in 
Muisur, 106 on fanatns, 146. 


M. 

Maccocaliug®, name in Pliny, 10. 

Mackenzie, Colonel, referred, 19 m, 39, 
45m, 71, 92, 107, 111; Collection of 
MSS., referred to, 36m, 39w, 86, 92n, 
101*, 133. 

Madacolam seal, described, 124 ; illus- 
trated, 127. 

Mhdattinkd, or Mkdattal, 62. 

Mkdhava, the celebrated minister of 
Bukkarkya, 91, 92, 95. 

Madhwkchkrya. 92. 

Madura chronicles, 120/s ; Sangam or 
College, 120 ; the goddoss of, 121 ; 
the kingdom of, 120. 

Magas, or Holiolatcrs, 3 In. 

Mahabhfurkta, the, quoted, 9n ; referred 
to, 89. 

Mahkde va, brother of Rudra of W oraugal, 
83. 

Maha Hkkusri, 13. 

Mahkkshatraua Rudra, 24. 

Mahkraapdalosvara, its import as a title, 
90n. See also 65, 77, 80, 82, 103. 

Mahasir, a fish, 126n. 

Mahawanso, the, referred to, 109n, 122m, 
I30n. 

MrthmOd of Ghazni, 90. 

Mahrafta nation, origin of the modern, 74. 

Maisur, Wodeiyar dynasty of, 104. 

Malabar, coinage of, 138. 

Malaikrhskrs, 137m. 

Malaikurpim or Kumbhakonam, 130. 

Malas, 16n. 

Malaya dhwaja, same as Malaya ketu, 
coin of, 126, 126. 

Maidive Islands, currency of the, 138. 

Malik Kfifur, 67, 83, 84, 123. 

Mallohajji copper grant, the, 113. 

Mallugi Vkdava, 79. 

Mankr RannOl, 123. 

Mangaligiri, unpublished inscription at, 
82. 

Mangali^a inscription, the, 65, 67. 

Mangalore fanam, 147. 

Mhnikka-vhshgar, I26n, 127. 

Manjktli, a seminal weight, 47, 48, 49, 
62n. 

Manson, Mr., murdered, 42ti. 

Mauu, the Institutes of, referred to, 45. 

Manyukhota, or Mfilkh6<J, 74. 

Mkrasin'ihudeva, 114, 115, 116. 

Maravan, Maravars, a predatory tribe, 
43. 

Marco Polo, roferred to or quoted, 83 n, 
96n, 124//, 125 m. 

Marsden’s Numismata, 56 ; referred to, 
147. 

Mateer, Rev. S., refer. ed to, 137. 

Maund, diversity of the, 67«. 

Mauryan dynasty, 16. 

Mkvalikara, Treaty of, 136. 

Mw.yCira Varmk, 64. 

Mealicott’s Geology, referred to, 61. 

' Mcgasthenes, amoassador to Chandra- 
gunta, 9 ; his statements impeached, 
and defonded, 10. 

Menkkvalgars, 44. 

Merkara copper plate, the, 112. 

Metrical system, origin of, 46 et *eq. 

i Mlnkkshl — Minktchi — Mfnavan, 121, 

j 1°*6. 

I Modu-Galifigas, name in Pliny, 111. 


Monetary scale of Andhra coinage, 23; 
system of India, of indigenous origin, 
60. 

Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, referred to, 70, 
96/f, 119. 

Mrigcsavarmk Kadamba, 42, 69. 
Muhammad ’Ali, 144. See Walajfth. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak Shkh, 132. 
Muller, Dr. Ludwig, 32m. 

Muller, Prof. Max, quoted, 2 m, 27m. 
Munro, Sir T., referred to, 98, 105, 143. 
Murtuza Husain Nizkm Sh&h, 94. 
Mushkara, of the KoAgu dynasty, 118. 
Mutfili [Motapilli], Queen of, 83m. 
Muttu Krishnappa N&yak of Madura, 
134n. 


N. 


Nadus, divisions of Tond&mandalam, 37, 
38m, 62. 

Naga Kanda, name of an Andhra, 13. 

Nagalkddvi, wife of a Vijayanagar prince, 
93 m. 

Nagamangala copper-plate, the, 112, 
113. 

Nahap&na, a Satrap of Gujarkt, 14, 18, 
19 m, 25 ; coins of, 26. 

Nairs, a tribe of Malabar, 46w, 61 m. 

NambOrls, Malabar Brkhmati, 61 

Nknaghkt. tbo sculptures at, 13. 

Nanda, king of Magadba, 29m. 

Nandi, recumbent sacred bull, 86, 102, 
134. 

Nandi Yarmk Pallavamala, 40; Pota 
Varmk, 41. 

N&nO Pijjai, D6wan of Travancore, in- 
formation received from, 136. 

Narupati dynasty, 90m. 

Narasimba Ralltija, 81, 116, 122, 131. 

Nam singa Rkia of Vijayanagar, 92 ; 
coin of, 95 ; his dynasty, list of, 93. 

N&sik cave temple, inscriptions, 7, 12, 
14, 17, 18, 19 m, 20, 26, 59 ; construc- 
tors of, 18. 

Native scales and wc.ghts, 48m, 49m. 

Nava Choi a Charitra, the, Tamil MS., 
133. 

Nawftb Dkwad Kh&n, 144. 

Nogapatam, ancient editice at, 126 ; 
pagoda, 145. 

Nelson’s, J. H., 11 Madura," 43m, 121m, 
123m, 126m, 134m 

Nephl, Rhjas of, 89. 

Newars,y6M. See Nair. 

Newton, Mr. Justice, quoted, 12m, 19m. 

Nilakaptha, author* of the Kanakku 
Shram, 46m. 

Nirgund, U6ia of, 42. 

Nistikas, gold coins, 51. 

Niyogi Brahmans, 83. 

Northern die-coins, 7. 

Noubat, the, an honorary distinction, 
78m, 103. 


0 . 


Oldenberg, Dr., referred to, ICm. 
Orthoura, site of, 130. 
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Padmanhbha, Travancore deity, 139. 

Padma-tankas, gold coins, 64, 55, 66, 99. 

Pagoda, European origin of the term, 

Pahlava, 42s. 

Pahnayas, 42m. 

Phla dynasty, 89. 

Pallavarayanpetta, 42. 

Pallavas, 17, 21 ; geographical and his- 
torical notice of the, 39; genealo- 
gical list of the, 41 ; grants of the, 44. 
Pallav&dhir&jd, 42, 113; Pallavarhja, 
42. 

Pal 1 is, a caste, 42. 

Pana, 47. 

Panclia mahh Babda, 78n, 103. Set 
Noubat. 

Panchalar caste, the, 38. 

Punch um tribe, 40, 41. 

P&nditurhdhya, 133. 

P&ndu kulis, or kistvaens, 46, 137m. 

Phndyan dynasty, 107 ; historical notice 
of the, 119#/ ueq. ; coins of the, 119; 
discrepancies in the genealogical lists, 
121 ; difficulties of their later chrono- 
logy, 123 ; further notes on their 
coinage, 126 ; dynustic lists of the, 
128, 129. 

Phndya Narendra Vaunt, etc., legend on 
a seal, 124. 

Parhkrama Bhhu the Great, 109, 110, 

122 . 

Parasu Rhma, 61, 137m. 

Parih liras, the, one of the Agni kula, 70##. 

Purikad Andhari, 16. 

Parthalis, name in Pliny, 10. 

Parvati, figure of, on coins, 97, 105, 143. 

Pcarse, Gen., referred to, vi, 22; coins 
belonging to, described by E. 1 homos, 
31-32; Hoysaja coin belonging to, 
described, 81 ; inscriptions of Kulusek’- 
hura described by, 124 ; gold l'hndyan 
coins described by, 125 ; Cho i a coins 
belonging to, 132, 134, 146. 

Penokonda, second cnpitul of Vijayanogar, 
38»», 93. 95, 98. 

Pcrmudi, first of the Kalachuris, 77. 

Penn hi, Pnruinhlla, or Prolayn lU^ldi, 
first of the Worangal family, 101. 

Pcutingerian Tables, quoted, 10, 11m. 

Phayre, Sir Arthur, referred to. 134. 

P’hdliliun, flowery pagoda, 55. 

Pirates of the west coast, 61. 

Pliny the Elder, referred to, 9 ; quoted, 

22 . 

Plough fanam. 138, 146. 

Polyandry, 46. 

Polygamy in Rhjpfit families, 17. 

Polygara, 44, 93, 146n. 

Pou, the original name of t ie earliest 
gold coins, 53. 

Porto Novo pagoda, 143, 144, 145. 

Powell, Principal E. B., on tho origin of 
the Vishnu l'urhna, 9m. 

Pramhras, the, one of the Agni kula, 70##. 

Prat&pa lttidra, history of, 83-6. 

Prasii, Easterns, 1m. 

Predatory tribes in India, names of, 1m, 
5##, Iom, 42, 43m, 64, 105 

Prinsep, James, quoted, 2m, 12m, 13, 
lGn, 29m, 45m, 60m, 55, 60m, 108m, 
109, 134m. 


Prithuvi Rohg&ni, 112. 

Prola, founder of the K&katiyas, 82. 

Ptolemy, his geography, 10, 51m, 61, 
74m, 89, 111, 112##, 130. 

Pudamoni, coin, 146. 

Pudumavi, inscription of, 12 ; coin of, 33. 

Pulikdsi, 39, 70, 71. 

Pulikesi II., 71, 86. 

Pulindas, 11. 

Pulomat, the last of the S&tavhhanas, 
18, 25. 

Punch-coins, 46m. 

Pural, its bronze gates transported to 
l^anjore, 37. 

Purhna, name of the earliest silver cur- 
rency, 46. 

Pur&nas, the sacred books, 7 ; Andhra 
dynasty according to the, 8 ; opinions 
on the, 9m. 

Purchas his Pilgrimes, quoted, 94. 

Purisadatta, name in Jaggayyapetfa 
sthpa. 26. 

Pufcisa Sivasira, coin of, 33. 

Puttans, Cochin new coins, 141, 142. 


R. 

R6ch6 Konu Choi a, coin of, 132. 

Raj Wodeiyar of Maisur, 104. 

Rhia Atti Varm h Pallava, 41. 

Rhja Bahhdur of Pudukotah. 43. 

Rfrja Mails, grant of, 111, 115. 

Rhia Nurdudru, Chalukya, 8»». 

Rhja Khja Chola, 86, 88 ; coins of, 120, 
133, 134. 

Rhja Viraseim Ahhira, 14. 

Rhjamahendri kingdom, 88. 
lthjatarungini, the, 72. 
llhjendra Chola, 41», 42, 86n, 120, 

121 ; coin of, 132. 

Rhma Rhja of Vijayanagar, 93, 95, 2$, 
138. 

Ramnnuja-charya, 81, 126 ; coin of, 82 ; 

mentioned, D2.a 
Rhma-tankas, 55, 99. 

Ramayana, the, referred to, 89. 

Rainnhd, coins of, 134. 

Ramuses, a pnsdatory tribe, 44. 
ltanarhga Chalukya, 77. 

Ranga II., grant of, 100 
Rashid-ud-din, referred to, 123m. 
Rkshtrakutu dynasty, 74 ; probably the 
same os the Kallas, 75. 

Rhsi. un old Hindu coin, 137, 138, 147. | 
Rati, the, seminal weight, 48 et seq. 

Rati val, 138. 

Kuttas, 21 ; rise of vne, 72 ; geographical 
aud historical notice of the, 74-6; 
inscriptionH of the, 74 ; genealogical 
list of tho, 77 ; their coins, 77. 
Ruttilmlli, group of statuary at, 80. 
Ravenshaw, E. C., referred to in As. Res., 
91, 93##, 98##. 

Ravi Varmh Pallava, 42. 
lte<Jd>s of Eastern Tolingana, 74. 

Kcgud, black soil, 21##. 

Rhcede's Hortus Malabaricus, quoted, 
47m, 48m, 64m. 

Revaridvfpa, conquest of, 07 u. 

Rice, Mr., mentioned, 42«, 43##, 6 1m, I 
100m, 113, 114, 116m. I 

Ridi, 138. See Hook or Fish mongy. | 
Roc, the fabulous bird, 97m. 


Roman coins found on the Coromandel 
coast, 36. 

Rost, Dr., referred to, 97m. 

Ro trier's Dictionary, referred to, 43n, 
48m, 49#t. 

Rudra Dhmanof Gujarht, 12, 14, 17, 18, 
24, 28, 42m. 

ROdra, son of Pr61a of Worangal, 82. 

ROdrama l)6vi, widow of Ganapati, of 
Worangal, 83. 

Rupees, first introduction of, 68 ; when 
first coined at Fort St. Qeorge, 145. 


S. 

S’aadut Ulla Klihn, Nawhb of Carnatic, 
144. 

Sadhsiva, 93 ; Cicsar Frederick's account 
of, 94 ; grant of, 99, 100. 

Safdar ’Alt Khhn, Nawab 5f Carnatic, 

144. 

Shh dynasty of Surashtra, 12, 2G, 77. 
Shir, 138. Set Fish mono). 

Saiva doctrines, 92, 126, 133. 

Shka era, the founder of the, 19# ; 

meaning of, 19m. 

Sakas, Scythians, 17. 

Sala, the legend of, 80. Set Iloysaja. 
Salhkis, or punch, 45n. 

Shlankhyaua race or kula of Pallavas, 40. 
Shlava dynasty, 43n, 98##. 

Salivhhan or Satavhhan, 19. See Era. 
Shlvhnk .paui, 43. 

Shmantas, nobles of Kerala, 62, 89. 
Samara Kolhhala, coins of, 126. 

Shmudri, 62. 

Samvat Shka, 1 9m. 

Shnchi Tone, 12, 29. 

Saudi acottus or Sandracoptus, 7. 
Sangama, ancestor of the Vijuynnngar 
dy nasty, 90 

Sangamcswara, find of coins at, 1 38. 
Sankarhclihrya, the doctrines of, 91, 92, 
126. 

$ankha, the, on Chalukya coins, 70, and 
Plate l. Fig. 19 ; on Phmlymi coins, 
126 ; tho Travancore emblem, 137-9 ; 
Cochin, 141-2. 

Santals, 1,90##. 

Suptakonkana, 3m. 

Suptamu Vishnu vardhana, 131. 
Sarclmriya, or Subliamiya, 20##. 
Shtakarni, 12, 14, 19. 

Shtavhhana brancli established, 18. 
Satyas'rava, surname of Piilikdsi II. 
Chalukya, 71. 

Satyavhkya Kohguni Varmh, 114, 115. 
Saundatti i.iscri]#tions, 76. 

Shvaras, a hill tribe, 1##. 

Suynria, said to be the “brother" (?) of 
Mudhava, 91. 

Sceuttn*. English coin on which is the 
sun symbol, 23 m. 

ScliJiomann, l>r., referred to, 32##. 
Schwunbach, Dr., editor of tho frag- 
ments of Megasthcnes, 9. 

Scot pagodas, 145. 

Scythian hordes in Central Asia, 15 ; 
their power established in Mugudlia, 
10 . 

Seleucidan ei 26. 

Selcucint Nicator. 7, 9. 

Sequins, 59, 137##. 
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S6raks, or J^ins, 38. 

Seringa pa tam, Treaty of, 136. 

Betuputi, coinn of, 134. 

Seven Pagodas, 43. 

Sewell, Robert, coins belonging to, 
described by Edward Thomas, 33, 34 ; 
referred to, 83//, 97m, 125. 
Shkhbkzgurlii, the tablet at, 11. 

Shfihi paisa, 60. 

Bhknkr kosh, 63, 137m. 

Shanguni Menon’s History of Travan- 
core, referred to, 136//, 137m. 

, Shepherd dynasty, 89. 

Silanarfm, notice of the, 102 ; genealo- 
gical lists of the, J 03. 

Silver Andhra coins, described, 24 ; 
elilling, 67 ; fnnams, 137; the earliest 
known metallic currency, 45. 
Silverlings, 45m. 

Siiiilm Vishnu, early Tallava princo, 
41m. 

Simurgh, the fabulous bird, 97 n. 

Sindbad the Sailor, 97m. 

Singhalese bronology, 120; coins, 109, 

110 . 

Singhana Yfidava Kalachuri of Kalykn, 
grunt of, 78. 

Singhana Yfidava of D6vagiri, 79. 

S'iva and Purvuti, figures of, on coins, 
M3. 

S'iva, in Kadamba titles, epithets of, 64 ; 
the emhlem of the ltatt&s (illustrated), 
77. 

Sivachitta, name on Kadamba mins, 66. 
Sivagauga, coins of, 134. 

8k anda Varmk l’alluva. 41m. 

Skantlapura, site of, unkuown, 112.». 
Sleeman, Colonel, referred to, 10m. 
Smfirta inii^ha sect, 91. 

Sollcans 109, 120, 130. 

Somesvara Ballalu, 116; seal of (illus- 
trated), 81. 

Someswara Chalukya I., 86, 88, 121 ; 
and IV., 78. 

Somlsr Saudi Davar, 124. 

South-western coins, described. 61 et aeq . 
Sovi Murfiri llhya Deva, of Kulyan, 78. 
Srfivaks, 38. See S6raks. 

Srfivana Bhlagolo, colossal figure at, 37 n. 
Sravanore pagodas, 145. 

Sri Puduniuyi Vfufisthiputra, 12. 

S'ri Kkjemlrn, coin of, 132. 

S'ri Vaishnava sect. 92, 144, 146. 

S'ri Vi jay a It Oja Sarvva Chalukya, grant 
of, 71. 

Sri Yajna Oautamiputra, 12. 

Stacy, Colonel, his collection of coius, 

60 . 

Star pagoda, 143, 144, 146. 

Steelyard, 49m. 

Stevenson. l)r., referred to, 13, 37*. 
Sthnla Mahatmya, tho, or local purftpa, 
127. 

Strabo. 10 a. 

Sttipus, constructed by the Andhras, 22. 
Subramnnya, 146. 

Sudarsana lake, embankment of the, 28. 
Sultfini hkn, 106. 

Sultkupf.r, find of silver coins at, 66. 
Bultknpur mint, 84 m. 

Sun worship of India, 23n. 

Sundara Pftndya, 121, I2 A , 126. 
Sundara Pkndya-Choja, 122. 

Suvarnas, gold coins so called, 61. 


Swastika, sacred emblem, 33, 68 ; iden- 
tified with tho Trigliph, 32m. 

Syhartcs, Satrap of Arachosia, 10m. 
Symbols on early silver coins, 50. 


T. 

Tk Imlikk, work on India of Mega- 
sthenes, 9. 

Tagara. 13, 102. 

Taila IIT., 72, 77, 78, 82. 

Tailapa I)eva, §2 ; Tailapa II., 68; in- 
scriptions of 72 ; Tk|apa, 134. 

Talikota, battle of, 93. 

Talked, 4, 61,80, 82, 112, 115, 116m, 
118//. 

Tamil proverb, 43 m. 

Tkmktiri, title of the Zamorin, 62. 

T m j ft v dr (Tanjore), capital of tho 
Cludas. 130; copper plate, 112; other 
mention, 5 //, 2ln, 37, 42, 61, 81, 88, 
93, 105//, 113, 122//, 126, 131, 133, 
140. 

Thrum, 138. 

Thro, a small silver coin, 67, 138, 147. 

Tavernier, the traveller, quoted, 63, 65, 
66 . 

Taylor, Rev. W., referred to, 19//, 36n, 
76/i, 83 m, 107, 112, 127. 

Terumalai, 1 27- 

Thiruppiuunk mran, inscription at, 122m. 

Thomas, Edwa.-d, C.I E., P.R.S., etc., 
quoted, 2m, l 2m, 23m; describes the 
Andhra coins bearing Nfcgari legends, 
25-34 ; his article on the Indian 
Swastika, 32// ; remarks on the legend 
Ktt(otn/>a fnka, 44m ; referred to, 49, 
60m ; his Pntlmn Kings alluded to, 53m, 
84m ; his notes on and transliterations 
of Vijayanagar coins, 96, 97 m, 98« ; 
hisrenmrkson Cholacoins, 132//, 134/1. . 

liger, the, an emblem ol the Ykdavas, 
80 ; illustration of, 81 ; the emblem 
of the ChoiM. 108, 120. 

Timma, 93n ; Timrftj of Vijayanagar, 
92//. 

Tinnevclly weights, table of, 6kn. 

Tipti (Tippno) Sultfen, 70, 93, 134, 105, 
106.\l36. 

Tira (for Vlra P) Pandl, 123. 

Tirumala. Trimala, brother of Rama 
Rkja ol Vijayanagar, 98. 

Tirumala Nkyak of Madura, 134m. 

Tiruppdvanam, inscription ut, 124. 

Tiruvamur, mint at, 144. 

Tod, Colonel, referred to, 70m. 

Tondamandalam, 4. 14m, 37, 40m, 89, 
108. 

Tondainkdu, 38, 111. 

Travancore, historical notice of, 136; 
coinage of, 137 ; list of sovereigns of, 
MO. 

Trhhuvana Chakravarti, a name of Vlra 
Deva Chola. 88 ; inscription of, 125. 

Tribhuvannmalla, a title assumed by 
various dynasties, 77, 82. 

Triglvpfcon regia, 10. 

Tri-Kalinga, the Lords of, 11. 

Trilingual, 10. 

Tril6chana Pallava, 42. 

Tughlak Shkh, his sonthern conquests, 

Tuluva Veliki as, 43. 


Tuluva, princes of, 93». 

Turanian colonics, 14n; law of in- 
heritance, 17, 43. 

Tumour’s Mahawanso, referred to, 109m, 
122n, 130 m. 

Tushaspa, in Junkgadh inscription, 28. 
Tuttu (P dudu), a Travancore coin, 139. 


U. 


TTdaya, 82. 

Udaya Malla, 134. 

Udayachandra, 40m, 42. 

Udayugiri, the Aim inscription at 29. 
Ujjuin symbol on Andhra coins, 23. 
Uljkitk, the Tartar king, 123n. 

Uina Maheswnra pagodas, 146. 
Umayamma Runi of Travancore, 136. 
’Uiudut-ul-Mklk, 144. 

Uraiyur (Warrior©), 130. 

Ush&vadkta, 14. 

Ushavadatha, constructs a cave temple 
at Nasik, 18. 

Utlam Chain, 132, 133. 


V. 


Vada Sri, 20/i. See Chandra Sri. 

Vadagas, title of Northern people, 22. 

Vaishuaism of the Ratfas, 77. 

Vuishnava emblem, garinja, 96 ; triple 
Nkma, 146; huus, 146; fanam, 146. 

Vaishnava sect, 126, 144//. 

Vaivaswata, 2/i. 

Varhgau, general name of the gold 
pagoda coin, 51. 

Yksavadattk, 59. 

Vasishtlm, 12; Vks’ishtiputra, 12; 
Vktfishthaputra Sktakarm, 24; Vk- 
rfishthi, 20. 

Vasudeva, 26. 

Yetlisiri, or Vedasr', in the Nknaghat, 
inscription, 1 3. 

Vehnukadadutu family, of B&nawksi 
inscription, 26. 

Vellklas, 42, 43,75m. 

Vej|i fanams, 137, 139. 

Vejiikol, 49m. 

Vkm&Reddb 101. 

Vknkdu, ancient name of Travancore, 
136. 

Venetian ducat, 69 ; sequins, 137 m. 

Vcugi, the kingdom of, 3, 4, 21, 39, 40, 
71, 82, 88, 131, 134; dksam or 
country, 86 ; puram or city, 39. 

Venkata Uko, Dewkn of Travancore, 138. 

Venkstadri, Rkja of Vijayanagar, 96. 

Venkatapati hdns, 98. 

Venkatgiri, Zsmindkrs of, 74. 

Vera inscription, 29. See Aira. 

Vidykdhara Jimutavkhaua kula, 103. 
See Silkhkras. 

Vidyaranya, name of Mkdhava, 91. 

Vijaya Bkhu, 109, 110. 

Vi jay a Nandi Varmk Pallava, 41. 

Viiaya Varmk Pallava, 41. 

Viiaya Wodeiyar, 104. 

Vijaykditya Chalukya, 86. 
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Vij&yanagar kingdom, general account 
of the, 88-100 ; rise of the dynasty of, 

90 ; administrative reforms in the, 

92 ; lists of sovereigns of, 93, 94 ; 
break-up of the, 9 it ; coinage of the, 

Vo ; Mr. Thomas’s notes oil the 
coinage of the, 96m, 97« ; signet 
ring (?), 144n; foundation of the city 
of, 91 ; notices of, 98. 

Vikrama Choi a, 133. 

Vikram&ditya Chalukya, 114, 131m; 
Vikrumh<iityu VI., 88 ; VikrunifuliUa 
era, 19/i, 27* ; Vikramfiditya, Prince, 
19m. 

Vikramanka Charitra, the, 88. 

Vil kfisu, 137 m. 

Vhnnlfidityu Chalukya, 86. 

Vinayaditya Chalukya, 80. 

Vincenzo Maria, 139. 

Viudhva-kuta, a title of Agastya, 1 m. 

Vira llaWda, 80. 

Vira Dev a Chula, sfisanam of, 88. 

Vira Nurasiinha of Vijayanagar, 92 ; 
Vira Nurasiinha, Iloysala 131. 

Vira Pfintfva, 122; coin of, 126; Vira 
1’andu, 109. ! 

Vira Vniva sect, 78. Sie Jangama and j 

Liugftyat. 

Vira Soma, seal of (illustrated), 81 ; 
referred to, 131. ties Somes warn 
Thill ft la. 

Virahhadra of Worungal, 84 ; Vira of 
Kondavid, 101. 

Vfr-rfiya fanams, 138, 145, 146, 147. 

Virupaksha, inscriptions of, 93m. ! 

Visalakshi, name of Minfikshi D5vi, 
125m. j 

Vishnu Bhtipftla of Hoynnja family, 1 1 6m. 

Vislipu, emblems of, on l’hndyan coins, 
126 ; on Choi a, 133, 142m. ; on huns 
of Durga, 143*! 


Vishnu Gopa nf the Kohgu dynasty, 114. 
Vishnu G6pa Varma Pnllava, 50. 

Vishnu Pur.mn, various opiuions on the, 
9n ; referred to, 89. 

Vishnuchitta Kadamba, grant ot, 51 m. 
Vishnuvurdhnuu Chalukya, seal of, 78 m, 
116. 

Vishnuvardhaua, grandson of Viuayfi- 
dityu, 80, 81, 82. 

Vishiiuvurilhnna Ifoysala, 115, 126. 
Visscher, ,T. Canter, Letters, 137m, 142. 
Viswakariuk, 113. 


W. 

Walaj ah N awfib-ul- 1 1 ind, 1 1 i . 

Walaj fill i pagodas, 144. 

Wnlhouse, M. J., Arch.eological Notes, 
1 37m. 

Walhen, Mr., quoted. 67». 

Weber, Dr., quoted, 2m, 4Gm. 

Weights, tables of, 47, 48 m, 49m, 52m. 

Western Chalukya dynasty, historical 
survey of, 70 rt srtj. AVv Chalukya. 

Wheeler, J. Tftlboys, quoted, 145m. 

Wilcox, Li<nt. , referred to, 10m. 

Wilford, Colonel, quoted, 8; his opinion 
of the 1’ u r fm. as, 9m ; quoted or referred 
to, 11», 19 m 29m, 67, 77. 

Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, referred 
to, 49«. 

Wilks’s Mysore, referred to, 93m, 10 4m, 
1 36m. 

Wilson, Dr. John, mentioned, 138. 

Wilson, Prof. If. If., quoted, 1m; his 
opinion of the Pur&nas, 9m ; quoted or 
referred to, 10«, 11m, 12m, 16m, 22, 
39m, 45m, 48», 60m, 67, 71, 83, 86, 
89, 90m, 91, 92, 95, 96m, 97m, 101, 
107, 111, 119, 121, 130, 131m. 


THB FNIV 


Winter, Sir George, mentioned, 144. 

Wodeiyar, a title, 90m ; dynasty, his- 
torical notice of the, 104 ; genealogical 
list of the, 104 ; coins of the, 105. 

Wolf-children of Oudli, 10m. 

Worangal, Ganapati dynasty, 82; con- 
quered by the Muhammadans, 83 ; full 
of tho, 101. 


Y. 

Yfidavns of Devngiri, 72 ; historical 
notice and genealogical list of the, 79. 

Yfidavas of Dvfirasamudra, geographical 
and historical notice of the, 80-2 ; 
mentioned, 115. 

Yfulu, the ancestor of the llamas, 74 ; 
of the two Vfidavu dynasties, 79, 80; 
of the Vijayanagar^uynasty, 88, 90; 
and of Maisur, 90. 

Yagamma or Yugfittfij, tho goddess ol 
Madras, 51m. 

Yajna S’utakarni, coin of, 24. 

Yujnasri, coins of, 20. 

Yana Sataka, coin of, 31. 

Yarukula caste, 114. 

Yavanas, 17. 

YuddhaMalla, 134m. 

Yudhihlithira ora, 19m. 

Yule, Colonel, referred to, 83«, 123 m. 

Yussuf ’A'dil Shtih’s adoption of Hindu 
coins, 6 b 


Z. 

Zuinori.., the, C2, 136, 137, 141, 147. 
Ute Shmudri. 


^ SaJIfTl. m, tX m 9D ' 







